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NEEDED—A NEW PROPAGANDA 
APPROACH TO GERMANY 


By STEFAN T. POSSONY 


The propaganda of the United Nations has 
been mired in inconsistencies—in the sweet- 
ness and light of humanitarianism and the 
Atlantic Charter, and in the bitter threats of 
indiscriminate reprisals and retribution. In 
consequence, it has had little or no success. 

Dr. Possony would fashion a more con- 
sistent and effective propaganda weapon by 
appealing, not to the German “people,” but 
to the German individual and the German 
family; by stressing the essential criminality 
and stupidity of the Nazi and Nazi methods; 
and by holding out to the non-Nazi and the 


half-hearted one the assurance of a liberal 
and just consideration of his problems in that 
post-war world which he, through repudia- 
tion of his leaders, can bring into being. 

Dr. Possony, who holds his Ph. D. from 
the University of Vienna and was, during 
1939-1940, Editor of the Free Austrian broad- 
casts of the French Ministry of Information, 
is now a member of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study. Since January, 1942, he has 
served as German News Editor for Columbia 
Broadcasting System's short-wave broadcasts 
to the enemy. 
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— in Germany . . . must be based upon a clear Allied 
policy. Hitherto Allied policy and Allied war aims have been defined 
too loosely to be comprehensible to the Germans.” This statement 
from a memorandum by H. G. Wells written in May or June 1918° 
could have been written today. Indeed, there is little evidence that 
Allied propaganda directed to Germany has achieved any spectacular 
success during this war. It is true that success of propaganda in war 
is dependent to a large degree upon victory on the battlefield. How- 
ever, strange as it may seem, the present Allied military situation ap- 
pears to be better than the Allied position on the propaganda front. 
Since up to the present the use of scientific propaganda methods has 
not been believed necessary, there is no reason to be astonished at the 
poor results of our propaganda campaigns. 

Propaganda “presupposes definition of sound policy, based upon 
comprehensible knowledge of the facts, and of the political, military 
and economic situation, and also of the enemy psychology. When a 
line of policy has been laid down, actual propaganda operations may 
be begun, but not before. First of all axioms of propaganda is that 
only truthful statements be made. Secondly, there must be no conflict- 


? Quoted from Sir Campbell Stuart, Secrets of Crewe House, the Story of a Famous Campaign, 
London, New York, 1920. 
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ing arguments, and this can only be ensured by close cooperation of 
all propagandists and by strict adherence to the policy defined. A false 
step may possibly be irretrievable.”” 

The political attitude of the United Nations with respect to Ger- 
many is extremely confusing. On the one hand, threats of indiscrim- 
inate reprisals and punishment are made. Sometimes the Germans are 
menaced with horrible things if they do not revolt and prove by their 
action that they are opposed to Nazism. On the other hand, promise 
after promise is given equally indiscriminately to the “German people,” 
according to which, after the war, no reprisals will be taken by the 
Allies and Germany will be received as a welcomed member of th 
commonwealth of nations. Whatever the policy of the Allied Informa- 
tion and Radio Services may be, almost all leading statesmen of the 


United Nations take care to assure the German people of their benevo- | 


lent intentions and promise Germany full equality in a happy post- 
war world. In particular, any idea of revenge is abhorred. It is true that 
such a political line would, at least at first glance, be in agreement with 


the humanitarian and democratic ideals for which the Allies are fight- | 


ing. But it is also true that such promises are expected to weaken the 
will of the German people to fight on. For, why should the Germans 
continue to fight if we promise them that all their justified claims will 
be satisfied? If, on the contrary, we declare our intention to punish the 
war criminals and to take revenge for all Nazi misdeeds, they can’t 
be expected to stop fighting. This is the usual line of argument, and 
it seems worth while indeed to show how hasty and fallacious these 
conclusions are. 
ALLIED PROMISES VS HITLER’S 
What can the Allies promise to Germany that could possibly out- 

weigh Hitler’s promise of a German victory? A German victory means 
that every German will become a master, that the Germans will get 
the best and most influential positions all over the world, and that they 
will have the best share of all the riches on the earth.* The war will 
cost Germany nothing and Germany will have achieved definite political 
world hegemony. Obviously even the sweetest Allied candies cannot 

2 ibid. 

8 Douglas Miller, You Can’t do Business with Hitler, Boston 1941; cf. also Darré’s speech in 
Life, December 9, 1940, and William L. Shirer, Berlin Diary, New York, 1941, p. 460. 
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compare with such prospects. Never can we promise that as a result of 
our victory Germany will gain hegemony, that the Allies will pay Ger- 
many’s war expenditures, and that Germany will rule the world for her 
own benefit alone. Our best offer is equality. But the Germans are not 
interested in that. Consequently, the Allies cannot “outpromise” Hitler. 

Furthermore, the enemy must believe in the sincerity of the offers 
we make. Unfortunately, the Allies do not possess the slightest chance 
of convincing the Germans of their sincerity as regards their Utopian 
post-war plans. The Germans seldom realize that others might be dif- 
ferent from themselves and act according to un-German ideas. Since 
the Nazis use numerous positive appeals in their propaganda (partic- 
ularly the “New Order” arguments) in order to sap the resistance of 
their enemies, and since they have not the slightest illusion about the 
sincerity of their own positive appeals but know that they are used ex- 
clusively as baits, they are simply unable to understand how the Allies 
can make promises with honest intentions. In addition, we must 
realize that the memory of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points is ex- 
tremely vivid in every German’s mind. Rightly or wrongly, they have 
the impression that Wilson duped the Germans, who believed in his 
promises and therefore laid down their arms. The Germans took a 
solemn resolve that this should never happen again. All positive and 
benevolent Allied promises are, therefore, labeled as an imitation of 
the Fourteen Points. As a matter of fact, there is little doubt that the 
Fourteen Points actually serve as a pattern for many features in the 
Allied propaganda strategy. Yet no more could the miracle of the 
Marne be repeated in this war than can Woodrow Wilson’s masterly 
and honest political strategy be imitated now. Wilson’s very success 
excludes this, not to mention the fact that the political situation of 
today cannot be compared with that of twenty-five years ago. 


TRUTH ESSENTIAL 


If we ourselves apply the yardstick of truth to a propaganda ex- 
clusively based upon positive appeals, it immediately becomes evident 
that this propaganda cannot be efficient, for it is not truthful. What- 
ever the present intention of the Anglo-Saxon peoples may be, it is 
highly improbable—to say the least—that “nothing will happen” to 
the Germans after the ordeal of this war. Nobody doubts that the pres- 
ent American goodnatured attitude will change after months of in- 
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tensive fighting and after heavy losses. Besides, the attitude of the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples is of less interest to Germans than the attitude 
of the occupied nations. It is inconceivable that the Poles, Czechs, and 
French will not insist upon the punishment of the worst among the 
Nazi criminals. At any rate, the Germans will be obliged during the 
period of economic transition and scarcity which must follow the war 
to restore all the goods and foodstuffs which they took away from the 
occupied countries, and whatever we legally term this process, it will 
mean starvation and hardship for the Germans. The Germans realize 
this clearly, and since no gu*:antees can be offered by us against such 
an emergency, all our promis s are void. Even supposing that ingenious 
devices could be found for the protection of the Germans, neither the 
American nor the British Government could make protection-promises 
without seriously affecting the morale of the occupied nations. It can 
be safely predicted that no emigré government will subscribe to such 
guarantees. As a matter of fact, contrary declarations have already been 
made, and from the British Government as well. The confusion which 
must result from a denial of these declarations would be proof to the 
Germans that our positive appeals are nothing but Machiavellian 
tricks. And it must be emphasized that any declaration by the Anglo- 
Saxon Governments assuring German war criminals that they shall 
be protected from a well deserved punishment can only lower the 
morale of the American and British troops themselves. Consequently, 
it is extremely unlikely that such an official declaration for the pro- 
tection of the Germans will ever be made to back up a propaganda 
of exclusive positive appeals, and this fact alone would be sufficient 
proof for the contention that propaganda of this kind is not practical. 

Nor must it be forgotten that any positive propaganda would be 
interpreted by many Germans as an indication that America does not 
intend to fight this war through to the bitter end, but is trying to cut 
it short and to find a trick by which the war can be ended as quickly 
as possible, with a minimum of sacrifice. Needless to add, such an im- 
pression would not help the Allied cause. 


HUMANITARIAN PROPAGANDA INEFFECTIVE 


We can sum up all this by saying that no propaganda which is 
modelled after the Fourteen Points can, under the present circum- 
stances, be truthful or efficient. No humanitarian and “progressive” 
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propaganda will be believed by the Germans. Nor can the Allies pursue 
this line without conflicting with other propaganda lines, especially 
with those directed to the oppressed peoples. And even if we could 
assume that this propaganda would be really accepted by the Germans 
as a truthful expression of the Allied intentions, it would be inter- 
preted by them as a sign of weakness and therefore only incite them 
to fight still harder, to attain a victory which can more easily be wrested 
from a weak and half-hearted opponent than from a strong foe. In 
other words, such propaganda has all the characteristics of bad propa- 
ganda—untruthfulness, lack of persuasive power, and lack of unity. 
It is full of contradictions and would in the last analysis have an effect 
opposite to that at which it aims. It is, of course, correct that positive 
appeals can be successfully employed with the Italians. It is also true 
that an American or English mind could be convinced by positive and 
reasonable arguments and that no Anglo-Saxon would see any con- 
vincing reason to continue a war if the most urgent national claims 
could be satisfied by an amicable settlement and a change of govern- 
ment. But it is different with Nazi Germany, and one should be ex- 
tremely careful of being naive in applying to an enemy country argu- 
ments which are accepted in one’s own. National psychologies differ 
and so must propagandas. 

Germany is particularly susceptible to arguments of force and pow- 
er. Fear has for Germans an immeasurably greater paralyzing effect 
than for other peoples. This can be seen not only from the whole course 
of German history, but from the German propaganda theories them- 
selves which, with their overrating of terror, unconsciously reflect the 
importance of fear for the German mind. In fact, if we study the writ- 
ings of Nazi propagandists and Hitler’s propaganda campaigns, we 
discover that they consist of fear and intimidation appeals almost ex- 
clusively.* This becomes particularly clear if we go beyond an examina- 
tion of the words and speeches of the Nazis and take into account the 
whole Nazi propaganda setup, such as propaganda-marches, “propa- 
ganda-deeds,” and acts of terrorism. This does not mean that other 
appeals are neglected by Nazi propaganda (which is a perfect reflection 

* cf. in particular: E. Hadamovsky, Propaganda und Nationale Macht, Oldenburg 1933. The 
author plays an influential role in German propaganda having been, or still being, the director of 


the German Broadcasting System. This thesis could also be illustrated with Hitler's propaganda 
theory and especially with the doctrine of the “feminine character” of masses. 
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of, and adaptation to, the German popular mind), yet it does mean 
that German propagandists are convinced that best results can be 
achieved by intimidation, and not by logical arguments. And, indeed, 
Germans themselves are less convinced by arguments than by intimida- 
tion and power. 

Another specifically German quality is their extreme fondness of 
systematization. The Germans even have plans for their own defeat 
which they will take out of their files the very moment they are con- 
vinced that the war cannot be won. These plans indicate how the effects 
of defeat can be minimized and prescribe well thought-out steps by 
which the conditions of peace could be eased. It is evident that the 
German plan for defeat includes measures for the change of Germany’s 
political organization which shall make a clear difference between the 
leadership during the war and a new élite which takes over. 


GERMAN PLAN FOR DEFEAT 


Since it must be the aim of Allied enemy propaganda to produce 
a rift within the German leadership, this plan for defeat must be set 
in motion (1) by intimidating all of the German leaders in such a 
way that some of them will attempt to distinguish themselves from 
the others in order that they will not be held responsible when defeat 
comes, and (2) by proving that it would be indeed advantageous if the 
plans prepared for defeat were applied soon in order to forestall radical 
anti-German developments. If it is our line to say that victory or de- 
feat would not make much difference for the Germans, the German 
leaders would have a primordial interest in “hanging together” to the 
very last moment and they would not be compelled to seek an early 
peace by which they could avoid the total destruction of their army. 
If they are not under pressure they can take the risk of using up the 
German army completely, and fight until and during the last five 
minutes, which are the most decisive in war. But intimidation would 
cause parts of the German leadership to work for a speedy peace and 
for a peace of compromise as the only means of maintaining at least 
some military forces for their own protection and of avoiding the com- 
plete breakdown of the German body politic—when defeat appears 
to be inevitable. Such an attitude would be unnecessary if a German 
defeat would have no dire consequences for Germany. 

The general belief that differences of interest can be produced with- 
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in Germany by positive appeals is, therefore, unfounded. Only fear 
appeals can produce such a result, because only they make it imperative 
for the non-party leadership in Germany to separate themselves from 
the pure and radical Nazis. One of the most recent Goebbels’ lines 
seems to be to convince the Germans that so many crimes have been 
committed in the name of Germany that in the case of Germany’s de- 
feat general Allied revenge on every German is inescapable; hence 
every German should be most personally interested in supporting the 
Nazis because their victory alone can protect him from being ex- 
propriated or even executed.’ This skillful argument cannot be coun- 
tered by promising that nothing will happen at all. If the German 
people begin to realize the monstrosity of the Nazi crimes they cannot 
be brought to believe that these crimes will have no consequences at 
all. Yet they would consider it as reasonable and perhaps as desirable, 
if the Allies apply a ruthless and radical, though lawful, punishment 
of all responsible criminals, but, at the same time, guarantee the ab- 
solute protection and absolution of all innocent Germans. 


ALLIED PROPAGANDA ERRORS 


Most of the errors in the Allied propaganda approach can be traced 
back to a confusion of war aims with peace aims. It is quite true that 
the Allies fight for a just and durable peace and it is also true that 
equality among peoples is one of the main conditions of peace. There- 
fore the Allied peace aims with respect to Germany must be “liberal,” 
so to speak. Germany shall by no means be frustrated and shall have 
her part in the economic life of the other nations. Moreover, the Allies 
will help Germany by loans of capital and by distribution of foodstuffs 
to overcome as quickly as possible the economic consequences of the 
war. This is the true and wholly justified intention of the Allied Na- 
tions. Yet the realization of this plan depends upon the duration and 
the intensity of the war. If the war lasts for a long time, the resources 
of the United States will be almost exhausted and it goes with saying 
that in such a case economic help for Germany will be forthcoming 
only after the necessary readjustments have been made in the United 


5 This propaganda closely follows a classical recipe which had been propounded in Dostoievski's 
The Possessed: “There is the trick of embroiling unsuspecting neophytes in a crime. Five comrades 
murder on the pretext that he is a spy. . . . Murder cements everything. There is no escape even 
for the most reluctant.” 
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States itself, and after the countries allied with America and Great 
Britain have received substantial help. There is no reason why this 
should not be told to the Germans, since we must show them that we 
speak the truth. Moreover, we must insist that we will act only in our 
own interest. It would make a greater impression on the Germans if 
we tell them that we shall organize peace on an egalitarian economic 
basis, because this would serve our own interests better than an economic 


organization based on inequality and revenge. This would convince | 


the Germans much more than any assertion that we favor a better 
economic and political organization because we fight for the ideas of 
freedom and justice. 

The war aims of the Allies are quite different from these peace 
aims and do not contain any proposals as to how the world could be 
improved. Peace aims are concerned with the lasting principles of an 
organization of successful peace, while war aims indicate those steps 
which have to be taken to complete military victory in order to make 
further aggression impossible. This war is waged by the Allies to de- 
stroy the German war party which three times during the last seventy 
years and twice during the last thirty years has plunged the world 
into war. In addition, it is waged for the maintenance of justice and 
for the idea that the safeguard of civil and human rights is the basic 
condition of human life and that therefore every crime and every crim- 
inal must be punished. This war is essentially an expedition against a 
band of law-breaking gangsters and their accomplices. The “survival” 
war will not be won unless it does lead up to the severe punishment 
of all Nazi criminals, torturers, murderers, and thieves, and to the 
restitution of the stolen property in the occupied countries. 


NAZI CRIMINALITY 


The traditional liberal shrinks at the idea of retribution. However, 
it must be realized that it is extremely illogical to punish petty thieves 
and murderers who commit a crime because they are either frustrated 
or mentally unbalanced, and to fail to punish those monster criminals 
who use the resources of whole continents for committing crimes of 
unheard-of savagery. The cause of peace will be considerably furthered 
if it is recognized that war cannot serve as a paravent for crimes, let 
alone as a means for personal enrichment. On the other hand, it would 
be definitely wrong if punishment were interpreted as an act of revenge. 
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No, ideas of revenge would not be worthy of the Allied cause. The 
war criminals shall be tried in a regular court according to existing 
laws and they shall be convicted only for crimes they actually com- 
mitted or ordered. This would be entirely sufficient and would lead 
to the emasculation of the German war party, which in an immeasur- 
ably higher degree is the cause of this war than any malignant clause 
of the Versailles treaty or any economic crisis in Germany. If the 
Allies are to forestall any resumption of German aggression, their war 
aims must be: punishment of the war criminals, restitution of stolen 
property, elimination of the war mongers and war-worshippers, and 
unilateral disarmament.° 
An Allied propaganda which attacks the criminality of the Nazi 
leadership offers numerous advantages. First of all, it would hit the 
weakest spot in the whole Nazi outfit. Arguments against the criminal- 
ity of the Nazis appeal to Germans much more than arguments of 
any other sort. However, to be most effective such propaganda should 
emphasize the crimes which have been committed against the Germans 
themselves, and even against Nazis, rather than those committed against 
non-Germans, and also it should emphasize those crimes serving per- 
sonal interests or sexual perversions, rather than those which could be 
camouflaged as political necessity.’ The whole sexual complex is of 
extreme importance in this respect, and whatever the natural aversion 
might be to get into these things, the question at hand is whether such 
arguments would be effective or not. Of all available arguments, sexual 
and crime arguments are certainly the most effective ones against the 
Nazis and are, moreover, simple enough to be usable under the difficult 
circumstances of war propaganda. Almost all other arguments, and 
certainly all political arguments, do not find a spontaneous response, 
® Ferrero's book on Talleyrand and the Viennese Congress strongly advocates the thesis that the 
long-lasting peace after 1815 was mainly due to the wise policy not to “punish” France, but to 
recognize her as an equal partner. This is certainly true, but incomplete. It was possible to grant 
equality to France because the French war party had been ruthlessly emasculated and because the 
regime of Louis XVIII could be totally trusted by France's former enemies. 1815 is indeed a 
historical example which should be taken into account, but the sequence is all-important: first a 
trustworthy regime must be established and the German war party be eliminated, and then 
equality can be granted. 
*One must be careful, however, not to employ too much of what the Germans call Grenel- 
propaganda, atrocity stories. But Hitler himself would be a good object for an efficient propaganda 
with sexual connotations, in particular since at least one of his sweethearts met a mysterious death. 


I venture to think that Hitler's own “sex life” is one of the most powerful Allied propaganda 
weapons. 
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require constant elaboration, and are, therefore, particularly difficult 


to get across under Goebbels’ own propaganda-barrage. 


ANGLE OF APPEAL 


Another advantage of this kind of propaganda is that it is not 


| 


; 


| 


directed to the German people as a whole. The Allies should appeal | 


to the single German, or, even better, to the German family (mothers | 


and wives being the foremost victims of war losses). If criminality of | 


the Nazis, on the one hand, and liberal peace aims of the Allies, on 
the other, are made clear to the individual German and to his family, 
he will understand (1) that his personal fate is not at all linked to the 
fate of the Nazi leaders and that only those unsympathetic Partei- 
Bonzen, the SS, the Gestapo and other criminals have to be afraid of a 


German defeat, and (2) that eliminating the Nazis will affect his per- | 


sonal fate in a favorable way (a) because the war is ended, (b) because 
the other countries are interested in a more or less prosperous Ger- 
many. No individual German can possibly be dissuaded from his con- 
viction that an Allied victory must be followed by retribution. But 


| 


he can be assured that the retribution will not apply to himself. In | 


view of this, it will appeal to the average German if he can be assured 
that orderly justice will be reinstated in Germany. 


| 


It is never sufficiently realized in Anglo-Saxon countries that even | 


the best political arguments do not make much impression upon Ger- 


| 


mans who have gone through the most powerful demagoguery the | 


world has ever seen. After many years of high-sounding political 
phrases, the German became sceptical of all kinds of doctrinal political 
arguments and is now chiefly interested in living again a private and 
unmolested life, whatever the form of his government may be. 

This life must be offered to him by the Allies without any ideological 
reasoning. At the same time, it must be made clear that until the war 
is over the individual German will have to suffer terribly and that the 
blame for this is to be laid exclusively upon the Nazis. The German 
will be more easily convinced of this if, in addition to the Nazi crimes, 
he is also shown that the Nazis are stupid and inefficient and did not 
only fail to win a war for which they prepared thoroughly for so long 
a time, exacting the most heavy sacrifices, but also lost a war which 
they had almost won when they entered Paris. 


| 


| 
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The emphasis upon the Nazi crimes appears therefore as one of 
the few methods for driving a wedge between the average German and 
his leaders—a wedge which today is non-existent and which cannot 
be produced either by calls for a fight for freedom or by asking the 
Germans to revolt—an invitation which they must consider as a bad 
joke or as cant. This wedge cannot be produced by political arguments, 
nor by promises which no German believes anyhow. It can only come 
into existence when the respective interests of the people and the non- 
party élites begin to differ from those of the party, and if the positive ap- 
peals are linked to fear appeals.* On the other hand, those who realize 
that as a result of their deeds no escape is open for them will slowly 
acquire an Orestes-complex and the mentality of a hunted animal. If 
their belief in a German victory begins to waver, and if they see 
that their fellow countrymen start to regard them as outlaws they will 
lose their efficiency and irtner power. Fear, not the promise of Utopias, 
is the most powerful psychological weapon. 


DISTINCTION OF WAR AND PEACE AIMS 


A clear distinction between war and peace aims permits an approach 
to the enemy which is free from the fallacy involved in exclusively 
positive appeals—hence from a propaganda whose very essence it is 
to negate the true causes of this war and, in the last analysis, to evaporate 
the war itself. At the same time, it avoids the pitfalls of indiscriminate 
threats, of a revival of the worst features of nationalism and of a doc- 
trine of racial extermination. In the propaganda outlook of the United 
Nations the Germans certainly shall not be the Allied equivalent of 
the Jews and Poles. Nevertheless, this war was certainly not an occasion 
for which the Allies were longing in order to embrace the Germans 
as their most beloved brethren. The plain fact is that this war is directed 
chiefly against the Nazis and that the Nazis remain the chief enemy, 
even if it is assumed that the Germans identify themselves with their 
leaders and if Nazism is interpreted only as a more outspoken or ex- 
plicit form of permanent Germanism. It would obviously be as sense- 

® We did not discuss in this paper the equally important third approach which consists in 
telling—and showing—the Germans that an Allied victory is inevitable. The demonstration of the 
imescapability of German defeat is the conditio sine qua non of any successful Allied propaganda 
and no kind of argument will be accepted by the Germans unless they are convinced that they 


are going to lose the war or that despite gigantic German losses and sacrifices the war will end in 
a draw. Effective air-bombing is the best argument in this respect. 
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less to direct any propaganda against “Germanism” as against any other 
natural thing which changes only very slowly, if at all, and which is 


not susceptible of being influenced by the most ingenious propaganda. | 


This being so, why not concentrate our propaganda on the main enemy, 
and why not attack his weakest points? 

Such a propaganda with double aspect would also reach a maximum 
of truthfulness, yet this alone is not a sufficient reason why it would be 
successful. One of the main fallacies of our present propaganda is an 





overexaggerated belief in words and, for that matter, in the wrong | 


words. It is not sufficiently taken into account that words can only im- 
plement deeds. During the last war, the Austrian nations began to re- 
cede from the Austrian cause only after the famous Congress of the 
Oppressed Habsburg Nationalities had established a clear political status 
for these nations. Likewise, it would not be sufficient in the present 
situation merely to utter verbal threats against the Nazi leaders. It 
would be indispensable to substantiate a policy of retribution by a solemn 
declaration of the Allied intention to punish the war criminals, to 
organize immediately international courts to try all those criminals,’ 


and to publish the exact nature of future proceedings, such as definitions | 


of the crimes in question and determination of legal proceedings: rights 


of defense, appliance of German law to German criminals, etc. More- | 


over, lists should be broadcast, published, and distributed over Ger- 
many naming all impeached persons with exact indications as to the 
nature of their crimes. Evidence that can be gathered in the Allied 
countries should be collected and published.”® 


® Article 228 of the Versailles treaty “obliges” the German government “to bring before military 
tribunals persons accused of having committed acts in violation of the laws and customs of war.” 
Germany insisted on trying the accused persons by German tribunals, and the sixteen cases which 
were tried resulted in no adequate convictions. As a consequence, the Advisory Committee of 
Jurists which sat at The Hague prepared in 1920 a memorandum outlining the necessity for an 
International Court of Criminal Justice. The Vienna Conference of the International Law Asso- 
ciation 1926 elaborated the statute of such a court more in detail. It seems to me that the creation 
of such an International Court would be one of the possible “deeds” that might make an impres- 
sion on the German war criminals, would show that our fear appeals are meant seriously, and 
that the reign of justice will be reestablished. 

10 Experience with our present propaganda makes it necessary to emphasize that propaganda 
“guidances” and programs are not enough, but must be supplemented by strong, interesting, varied 
material about numerous topics. Very often it would be better to use indirect appeals instead of 
outspoken catch-phrases. It is frequently forgotten that even the best slogan is not effective if it 
replaces the whole argument and stands for the whole logical operation and the syllogism itself, 
instead of being merely the conclusion. The whole subject of Nazi criminality should be treated 
in our propaganda with as many detailed personal stories as possible. 
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CONCRETE SUGGESTIONS 


Similarly, it is not enough just to proclaim the Allied peace aims. 
Financial principles and tariff adjustments are items for economists, but 
do not belong in propaganda. The German should be told by concrete 
examples which of the personal nuisances under which he suffers at 
present will be abolished if the war ends. Considering that nowadays 
promises of governments do not rate very high, it would be appropriate 
to leave part of this propaganda (at least apparently) to some well 
known business firms. For example: Hitler’s program for cheap cars, 
the Volkswagen, was extremely popular in Germany, and the fact that 
the Nazis not only collected money for these cars, but also failed to de- 
liver any one of them, could be easily played up against the Nazis. There 
are innumerable other commodities which should be publicized, in 
particular high quality foodstuffs, medical treatments, medicaments 
and hygienic preparations which could serve to overcome the effects 
of malnutrition, and perhaps promises of educational facilities, includ- 
ing stipends, to be used to achieve educational equality in Germany and 
to fill the educational gaps caused by the Nazi regime. Such publicity 
would be less convincing and appear much less sincere if it were made 
by the American government itself. But it certainly would make a 
tremendous impression if big and internationally well known American 
business firms advertise much-desired commodities, and at the same 
time make practical proposals as to how the average German can buy 
them, once the war is over. The auto firms, for instance, should explain 
that they will reduce their prices to a reasonable level and that they will 
make financial arrangements for enabling purchases in, say, twenty-four 
monthly installments. In some cases, it would be necessary to show 
that the delivery of American goods will also increase the demands on 
the German labor market. The cars, for example, will be partly pro- 
duced in Germany, many of them will be put together in German fac- 
tories, and the whole maintenance and repair service will benefit Ger- 
man labor. All such propaganda should lead up to the conclusion: 
these advantages will be offered to you after you get rid of your Nazi 
leaders. Few Germans will doubt the veracity of such a “capitalistic” 
or “plutocratic” propaganda. This will serve to convince the average 
German that a German defeat will bring definite improvements into 
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his personal life far better than will the best abstract political argu- 
ments and the most impressive general “blueprints.” 

Technically the most important task, however, is to put all “enemy 
propaganda” into a form which is understandable and acceptable by 
the Germans. It is never sufficiently taken into account that difference 
of language means also difference of thought, and that terms which 
may have a clear meaning in one language can either not be translated 
at all (for instance, the term “self-government”), or, if literally trans 
lated, are unimpressive (such as the expression “pursuit of happiness”), 
or have quite another meaning. An American major general is not a 
German Generalmajor and the Secretary of State is definitely not a 
Staatssekretaer. Such differences are most important in the funda 
mental concepts of philosophy and politics, and if we look for an ex- 


planation as to why Germans do not readily accept the Anglo-Saxon | 


kind of political reasoning, it can partly be found in the disregard of 
the terminological differences. The word “democracy” has entirely dif- 
ferent connotations for a German and for an American. For Germans 
it is connected with unsuccessful revolutions, with old-fashioned thought 
in the style of 1848 and with the defeat of 1918, while for Americans 
it is the essence of America’s greatness and progress. However, German 
political thought is not altogether as alien to the political content of 
the democratic idea as is usually supposed. If instead of the word “de- 
mocracy” the term Rechtsstaat’ and parts of the political terminology 
from the German war of liberation of 1812 were used, the propaganda 
would be more successful, and the average German would probably 
feel that, after all, the American arguments are not totally beside the 
point. 
USE OF ARGUMENTS 
It is still more important to use the actual arguments and phrases 
which are employed by oppositional elements inside Germany. We 
11 Mr. Aaron Bell in a forthcoming study will show how appealing it would be to the Germans 
if they could acquire the hope that, in addition to becoming a Rechtsstaat, their future state would 
also be a Beatenstaat. It is of extreme importance for the Allies to win over the bulk of the Ger- 
man officials who are not too closely connected with the Nazis. If these officials can hope that in 
the case of a Nazi defeat their career will not be impaired, but rather, on the contrary, that they 
may become Germany's political leaders, they can be expected to withhold their collaboration or 
at least lose their good will. Since passive resistance on the part of the German civil service would 
immediately reduce Germany's military power, and since the surveillance of officials is much more 
difficult than the surveillance of, say, workers, the German Beamten should be included in the 


primary propaganda aims of the Allies. At any rate, they should be given much more considera- 
tion and attention than the German generals 
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rgu- | have to know the things which trouble the Germans, and we have to 
take their characteristic worries into account. As it stands now, how- 
emy | ever, our propaganda speaks a different language from that spoken by 
= by | critical Germans and argues in a way which might have been convinc- 
ence | ing to some Germans before 1932 or to Americans of today. So far as 
hich | I know, no serious study has ever been undertaken to discover the 
ated | thoughts and phrases of the German opposition and to determine our 
ans | own arguments and words on the basis of this knowledge. Probably 
s”), | most of the Allied propaganda leaders would be at a definite loss to 
ota | indicate the political thoughts which are prevalent among Germans, 
a_i their knowledge being based mainly upon radio monitoring, reports 
ida | of American newspapermen, and political refugees. Yet German broad- 
ex- | casts cannot give many cues with respect to those things which are im- 
xon | portant for our propaganda services to know and certainly do not re- 
lof | veal the thoughts of the German opposition. Radio monitoring is ex- 
dif- tremely important for getting information about many things, but one 
has the impression that all efficient methods for ascertaining the basic 

| facts of present German political ideologies are neglected in favor of 
ans | __ the radio. The reports of American newspapermen suffer from the fact 

| 





that their authors necessarily saw with American eyes and wrote their 


an 
of | books for American audiences, relating chiefly things of interest to 
de- | Americans, but which for Germans are little more than daily routine.” 
gy Nor does any one of the numerous reports on Germany contain a sur- 
da | vey (a) on the different forms of National Socialistic political thinking, 
ly | (b) on the evolution of National Socialism, (c) on new political ideas 
he | which either openly or secretly are set forth in modern German publica- 
tions and appeal to German readers, and (d) on the numerous books 
published in Germany which contain specific and powerful opposi- 
- tional ideas. It is, however, evident that such knowledge must be ac- 
fe quired before effective propaganda can be devised. Insofar as the re- 
ns ports of refugees are concerned, they frequently offer valuable material 
a but they are necessarily based upon a dated experience. Nor can it be 
in avoided that personal points of view strongly creep into the opinions 
12 One of the most important problems for present political ideology in Germany is demog- 
Id raphy and the insufficiency of the German birth rate. Demographical considerations were among 
fe | the driving motives for the Russian war. The whole argument could be most effectively turned 
‘ against the Germans, particularly after their heavy losses in Russia. Yet among the American 
a Newspapermen writing on Germany only Wallace Deuel mentions it, and even he fails to discuss 


all the implications of the demographical question for Germans. 
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of refugees. No hit-and-run methods of this kind can be of much value, 
For obtaining a reliable knowledge about the psychological and political 
situation inside Germany, objective and systematic methods must be 
employed.* And only after this has been done can those appeals be 
found which are exactly tuned to the German pitch. 

In summary: in order to direct effective propaganda to Germany, 


it is necessary to adopt a clear policy based upon both war and peace | 


aims. Our propaganda should aim at intimidating the Nazi leaders, 
at separating their interests from those of other German leaders and 
the German population, and at assuring the Germans that no indis- 


criminate revenge will be sought although lawful punishment will be | 
dealt to all war criminals. This propaganda should use appeals, argu- | 


ments, and words which are similar or even identical with those used 
inside Germany and which are understandable and acceptable by Ger- 
mans, even though they may be meaningless or repugnant to democratic 
Anglo-Saxon peoples. 


(Note: Some of the ideas developed in this article have been clarified 
in discussions with my colleagues of the Institute for Advanced Study, 
particularly with Dr. Felix Gilbert.) 


18 Numerous methods which could be employed even now when Germany is no longer acces- 
sible are available or could be developed ad hoc. But they cannot be discussed in this general paper 
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UNITED NATIONS PROPAGANDA 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By VERNON McKENZIE 


More than forty “Free” movements and al- 
lied members of the United Nations are now 
competing for the attention and support of 
public opinion in the United States. Successful 
conduct of the war and a determination to es- 
tablish a fair and lasting peace demand that 
these foreign propagandas be not at cross-pur- 
poses with each other nor with our own. To 
what extent, therefore, and Aow, should these 


gained from practical experience during the 
past year. He has just returned to his post as 
Director of the School of Journalism at the 
University of Washington, after serving for an 
extended period in an advisory capacity with 
the British Information Services in London and 
New York. He is well known as a lecturer on 
propaganda, the author of several books, in- 
cluding Here Lies Goebbels (published in 

















propaganda activities be controlled? 1940), and a former contributor to the Quar- 
Professor McKenzie brings to his considera- _terly. 
tion of this problem the wisdom and insight 


Asasecans have been more conscious of—and suspicious of—propa- 
ganda during the three years of this war than they were during most 
of the four years of World War I. Twenty-five years ago propaganda 
became a household word. During the two decades after the Armistice 
it became increasingly a smear word. On the subject of propaganda 
most Americans became sceptical, cynical, suspicious, and sensitive. 

Propaganda deflation received a vigorous fillip with the publica- 
tion in the early twenties of Ponsonby’s Falsehood in Wartime, a 
book which is somewhat misleading in that it gives evidence on one 
side only. This attitude was sustained and stimulated during the “long 
armistice” period by a spate of books and magazine articles, most of 
which endeavored to show how we had been hoodwinked. Hosts of stu- 
dents, and others, believed that propaganda and Pierpont Morgan 
got us into World War I. 

A few weeks before Pearl Harbor I found myself westbound on a 
plane out of Chicago, in a compartment with three other men. After 
half an hour’s fairly intense discussion of isolationism versus inter- 
ventionism, one of the men—whose name happened to be Nye, al- 
though he explained he was not the Nye—said: 

“We've all stated what business or profession we are in except” — 
addressing me—‘“you. May I ask what you do?” 

“I—I am a warmonger,” I replied. 
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“What do you seriously mean by that?” 

“I favor the United States getting into the war, and soon.” 

The discussion continued with augmented heat and finally my 
vis-a-vis challenged me: “At least you will concede that we made a 
mistake when we permitted ourselves to be dragged into the last war, 


and that if it hadn’t been for British propaganda we wouldn’t have 


gone in!” 


I declined to make any such admission, and the tactful Mr. Nye | 


turned the conversation, albeit with obvious reluctance, and said: 
“I think perhaps we had better talk about—dogs. Now I have a 
Cocker... .” 


It doesn’t matter what one’s definition of propaganda is, when | 


the subject comes up. Straight news, statistics of air and naval losses 
from London, or even from Washington, all are suspect. If the in- 
formation confirms your beliefs or prejudices it is news, fact, educa- 
tional, legitimate. If it doesn’t, then it ranges from a hundred per cent 
lie to a concealment of a portion of the truth. 

I intend to resist the temptation to add to the scores of definitions 
of propaganda which have already been tried out. No one of them 
satisfies me wholly; perhaps no one is wholly satisfied by any definition 
except his own—unless some one else’s bias happens to conform exactly 
with his own. Propaganda, as I use the word in this article, may be 
accepted to include any or all of these definitions. The American gov- 
ernment is faced with a situation, not with a definition. 


UNCONTROLLED ZEAL 


The problem is this: who is the proper authority in the United 
States to handle the information with which virtually every one of 


the United Nations wishes to flood us? In addition to the twenty-eight _ 


or thirty United Nations there are a dozen or more “Free Groups” 
also telling their stories. Every one of the forty has an axe to grind, 
has a purpose. The information each spreads may be true, partially 
true, or false. It may be good for us or bad. 

This country has been a Mecca for those who seek freedom. But 
how much freedom is it in our interest to give them? Should we ban 
it all? That is not possible, inasmuch as it would interfere with the 
free flow of news and opinion. Should we let these views pour out in 
an unrestricted flood? No, because that would make confusion worse 
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confounded and, in addition, be contrary to the law. Therefore, what 
controls should be exercised, and who should exercise controls agreed 
upon ? 
a” quick answer to the last question is: Elmer Davis and the Office 
of War Information. But, as will be shown later, this answer is not 
adequate without amplification. It is not as simple as that. Before Mr. 
Davis’ appointment propaganda was the business of several branches 
of the government. Among those who participated in the free-for-all, 
acting in behalf of the United States, were: Colonel William Donovan, 
Co-ordinator of Information; Archibald MacLeish, of the Office of 
Facts and Figures; Lowell Mellett, of the President’s inner council; 
the State Department; the Federal Bureau of Investigation; Congress- 
man Dies, of committee fame; the major radio chains; half a dozen 
shortwave radio stations; and others. The situation was haphazard, 
chaotic, and bewildering. 

A few weeks ago this problem was resolved—in theory, and on 
paper. To date it has not been settled satisfactorily in practice. Mr. 
Davis, on paper, was given jurisdiction of propaganda and associated 
activities, with two exceptions. He could not interfere with Nelson 
Rockefeller’s bailiwick in Latin America, or with Byron Price’s activi- 
ties as censor. He was given power by the President to co-ordinate 
army and navy informational (or propaganda) efforts. Under Section 
4a of his terms of reference he was made responsible for American 
propaganda abroad. And under Section 4e he was empowered to estab- 
lish liaison with foreign government agencies active in the United 
States. 

It is certain of Mr. Davis’ problems under 4e that I wish to discuss 
briefly. 

Several errors and confusions, previous to Mr. Davis’ appointment, 
were prevalent, and, so far as the outsider can judge, some still per- 
sist. It was generally agreed that something loosely called “propa- 
ganda” should be permitted. There were evidences of this attitude 
even before war broke out in Europe. The Good Neighbor policy was 
propaganda. The broadcasts by N.B.C. and C.B.S. to South America 
and Europe were propaganda. The selective efforts of the Boston and 
Schenectady shortwave stations were propaganda. But this was all 
“good” propaganda. In most cases the participants in these efforts 
leaned over backward to stick to “straight” news and music. 
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CONFUSED PROPAGANDA STRATEGY 


There was, and perhaps still is, confusion as to the part that 
propaganda should play in the grand strategy of war. Gradually the 
phrase “political warfare” has come into more or less general use. But, 
should it be constructive or destructive? Should it attempt to beat 
Goebbels at his own game, and try deliberately to undermine enemy 
morale? (Even before December seventh it was clear that there was 
an enemy.) Should there be a political warfare or propaganda com- 
mand, co-ordinate in influence with the more generally accepted arms 
of warfare, the army and the navy? Gradually, sporadically, and in 
large measure haphazardly, partial answers to these questions are 


emerging. Some very effective work is now being done on this front, | 


although by the very nature of the case I could not go into confiden- 
tial details even if I knew them. 

And there was a further confusion. There was a tardiness in recog- 
nizing that there were two very different, although not entirely sepa- 
rate, problems. One had to do with propaganda, or political warfare, 
designed to exert an effect outside the borders of this country, on the 
enemy, on our allies, and on neutrals; the other was concerned with 
what goes on inside the United States. 

This second problem has several facets. One concerns that point 
with which Elmer Davis has been primarily concerned, so far as the 
public could discern, during the first weeks of his activities: dissemi- 
nation of all possible information—consistent with security—quickly, 
accurately, and realistically. A second internal problem is that which 
is implied under the ge terms of reference: propaganda activities of 
nations and other presumably friendly agencies within our frontiers. 
In this latter area of action there has been not inconsiderable progress 
but not much has been crystallized. 

The basic problem, I reiterate, is what shall our allies, and others, 
be permitted to do; and—wAo should do it? 

The answer to the second part of this question is: the O.W.I. The 
United States. But how? 

The right to control, or cut off, the flow of propaganda is absolute. 
The power to control already exists. It is of vital interest to the United 
States that there should be a maximum flow of authentic information 
from and about every nation, allied or neutral, rippling along through 
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every channel of communication. The British, Russians, Chinese, and 
others are disseminating their points of view with varying degrees 
of vigor and accuracy. In varying degrees they have their axes to grind. 
It is of course in their interests to obtain as large an audience in the 
United States as their ingenuity, finances, and consciences permit. It is 
in their interests to do their best to place before us the record of their 
war efforts and their peacetime objectives. It may be granted that they 
have a traditional right to do this. 


OUR INTERESTS VERSUS THEIRS 


But it is in our interest, and it is our right, to keep a wary eye and 
a guiding hand on all such activities. If we allow, or even encourage, the 
flaw of a certain amount of this information, it is not because we are 
nermitting or encouraging aid to Britain, or to Russia, or to China. It is 
our intelligent self-interest that is at stake. (And the stakes are high!) 
We want this information to permeate fairly and effectively because 
when this whole bloody mess is over we want to know to what extent 
we have been furthered in our war effort, and to what extent and where 
we have been—perhaps—let down. 

If we do not have a proportioned picture of the war effort of the 
other United Nations, and if we do not feel that each in respect to 
his resources has pulled his weight, then we will not have confidence 
that we, as probably the most vigorous of the United Nations, can go 
on from there and participate in cleaning up the mess. 

There is considerable evidence, from various public opinion polls, 
that fundamentally we are little if any less isolationist than we were 
before Pearl Harbor. It is evident that there is vastly greater unity of 
purpose. But, unity for what? Unity for the carrying on of a war which 
will “lick the stuffing” out of the aggressor nations. We were attacked. 
We unanimously decided to fight. We are going to win. 

But, win what? Naturally, win the war. But, what then? Where 
do we go from there? As Churchill said in 1919: “The test of a people 
is what it can do when it is tired.” When the major fighting of this 
war is over we are going to be very tired. Everyone else will be at 
least as tired, perhaps more. Will we have the heart and the desire to 
carry on from there and win the peace? To a considerable extent this 
will depend on what we think of the rest of the world, particularly 
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what we think of our allies. It is on some such platform that we will 
again fight the question of isolationism and internationalism. 

I said that the right and power to control what information our 
allies disseminate in our country is absolute. As a sovereign state we 
have the right. By Act of Congress we have the machinery. This is 
provided by the Foreign Agents Registration Act 1938, as amended 
in 1942. Late in July, after much multisided discussion of the terms of 
the amended act, compliance with its terms became obligatory. During 
the first seven months of this year rules, regulations, and exceptions 
to the act were poured over and chivvied by representatives of the De- 
partment of Justice with agents of at least the more important United 
Nations. 

It was decided that regular returns must be made to the director 
of the Office of War Information regarding the activities of any nation 
or “Free Group” engaged in the dissemination of information in this 
country. The returns, demanded also, in most cases, by the Department 
of Justice, involve a tremendous amount of detail. Presumably every 
“communication” sent to more than twenty persons must be filed with 
the O.W.I. The material to be filed includes press bulletins and re- 
leases, information papers, reprints of speeches and official documents, 
radio scripts, posters, drawings, photographs, matrices, exhibition and 
display material, recordings, transcriptions, and documentary films. 
The regulations are nothing if not detailed. Even the circulation of 
library books must be reported. 


OUR FRIENDS TELL US 


What have been the propaganda, or informational, activities of the 
United Nations up to the present? Only a brief and perhaps less than 
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complete summary of their own activities—primarily their periodic pub _ 


lications—can be listed here. To get a complete picture it would be 
necessary to have access to United States Government files or to the 
records of each nation. 

One well known publication—not issued by any of the United 
Nations, but emanating from the senior member of the Axis—should 
be mentioned first. Since June 1941, when German consulates were 
closed down, it has not been circulated. This was Facts in Review, a 
smooth-paper production of the German Government, for which 
George Sylvester Viereck, amongst others, acted as paid adviser. It 
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will! had a distribution of about 200,000, but unimportant reader acceptance. 
The Italians and Japanese also had their propagandistic “literature,” 
our) but their lists were not nearly so large and their publications were less 
> we| pretentious. 

is is Listing them alphabetically, our allies were sponsoring, as of 
ided | August 15, 1942, the following regularly issued publications and 
s of | releases: 

ting! AUSTRALIA. A monthly bulletin, issued by the Australian News 
1ons and Information Bureau. 610 Fifth Avenue, New York. Weekly. 
De A BELGIUM. News from Belgium. Belgian Information Center. 630 
uted Fifth Avenue, New York. Weekly. 


CHINA. Contemporary China. Fortnightly, in English. Chinese 





rs News Service, Inc., Rockfeller Center, New York. 
this Voice of China. Daily release in English. 1250 Sixth Avenue, New 
vent York. 
ery CZECHOSLOVAKIA. News from Czechoslovakia. Fortnightly, 
vith mimeographed in English. American Friends of Czechoslovakia, 
re- | 8 West 26th Street, Chicago. 
nts, News Releases. (Two daily from the Czechoslovakian Press Bu- 
and reau—published in Czech and Slovak.) Czechoslovakian Informa- 
ms. | tion Services, 1790 Broadway, New York. 
of Spanish Bulletin. Weekly, printed in Spanish. Address as above. 
The Resistance. Weekly, mimeographed in English. Address as 
above. 
DENMARK. News releases. National Denmark Association, 116 
the Broad Street, New York. 
ra Danish Listening Post. Fortnightly, in English. Address same as 
- above. 
he | FIGHTING FRANCE. Free France. Fortnightly, mimeographed in 
English. The Free French Press and Information Service, 626 
” Fifth Avenue, New York. Also, daily press releases. 
id GREAT BRITAIN. Bulletins from Britain. Weekly, issued by Brit- 
“re ish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
a (War in Pictures and Neptune. Fortnightly, printed in London, 
ch were distributed from above address until July 1942, but would 





It appear to have been discontinued.) 
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GREECE. News from Greece. Fortnightly, in English. Issued by 
the National Committee for the Restoration of Greece, 30 Rocke. 
feller Plaza, New York. 


LUXEMBOURG. Information Bulletin. Monthly, in English, 
Luxembourg Commissioner for Information, 441 Lexington Ave, 
New York. 

NETHERLANDS. Netherlands News. Fortnightly, in English, and 
Netherlands News Digest in English. Netherlands Information 
Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

NORWAY. News of Norway. Weekly, mimeographed in English, 
2720 34th Street, Washington, D.C. 

Meddelelser. Fortnightly, in Norwegian. Norwegian Shipping and 
Trade Mission, 80 Broad Street, New York. 

Ukens Nuitt Fra Norge. Weekly, in Norwegian. Royal Norwegian 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

POLAND. Polish Feature and News Service. Weekly, in English. 
Polish Information Center, 149 East 67th Street, New York. 
The Polish Review. Weekly, in English. Address as above. 


News Service. Daily, in Polish, French, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Yiddish. Address as above. 


U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin. Daily, in English. Embassy of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Washington, D.C. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Yugoslav News Bulletin. Monthly, in English. 
American Friends of Yugoslavia, 8 West goth Street, New York. 


All the above are members of the Inter-Allied Information Commit- 





tee, which for more than a year has done yeoman work in co-ordinating | 
the activities of the majority of the (non-Axis) fighting nations. There 
are fifteen members of the I.A.I.C., and certain anomalies must be 
noted. 

INTER-ALLIED INFORMATION COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP 


Australia and New Zealand are the only British Dominions mem | 
bers. Canada and South Africa have shown friendly interest, but had not 
joined at time of writing. A Canadian representative—Herbert Lash, | 
of the Bureau of Public Information—sat in at least once, in a capacity | 
somewhat similar to that which the United States ambassador, Hugh 
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Gibson, occupied on several occasions at Geneva.* The U.S.S.R. has 
deemed it “very, very important” to become a full-fledged member, but 
is yet outside the fold. India is represented on the council by Sir Girja 
Shankar Bajpai, but does not yet issue a regular release. Denmark and 
“Fighting France” are on the council, although the first has no govern- 
ment-in-exile, and the second is not recognized by the government of 
the United States. France has, in fact, double representation, as Fred 
Hoffherr, a delegate from “France Forever,” an American organization, 
is said to be an exceedingly useful member of the council. There are no 
Latin-American members. 

The O.W.I. has joined the I.A.LC., and will be represented by a 
member. At time of writing (end of August) the identity of the O.W.I. 
member had not been decided upon. 

All the publications listed above are sent free to those who apply 
for them—and to some who don’t—except the Netherlands News 
which charges, when it can get it, $2.50 a year. At least five other pub- 
lications are issued in co-operation with the various national services, 
and can be obtained on subscription: 

BELGIUM. Belgium. Semi-monthly, in English. Belgian Press Asso- 
ciation, 17 West 45th Street, New York. 

CHINA. China at War. Monthly, in English. Chinese News Service, 
1250 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

GREAT BRITAIN. Britain Today. Monthly. British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. (This is printed in 
England and distributed from New York. It was distributed free, 
as a fortnightly, until early in 1942.) 

NETHERLANDS. The Knickerbocker Weekly. In English and 
Dutch. Netherlands Publishing Corporation, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 


POLAND. New Europe. Monthly, in English. 151 East 67th Street, 
New York. 


A periodical which is not listed amongst those sponsored or pub- 


em} 
not shed by members of the I.A.LC. is Pour La Victoire, a French lan- 
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*On August 26 Canadian Prime Minister Mackenzie King announced in Ottawa the creation 
of a new Wartime Information Board, to supersede the present Bureau of Public Information. 
Charles Vining is the chairman. The new Board will have branch offices in New York and Wash- 
ington and “such other places abroad as may be desirable,” the Prime Minister stated. 
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guage paper prepared by a group of French expatriate journalists, 
of whom the best known is Genevieve Tabouis. It was issued first on 
January 10, 1942, and in June engaged in colorful promotion with a 
mass meeting at Manhattan Center, New York, with such stars on the 
platform as Mrs. Roosevelt, Eve Curie, and Lily Pons. 

The I.A.L.C. issues twice a month a sober and useful joint publica. 
tion, the Inter-Allied Review, which includes a wealth of documentary 
material. 

The distribution figures for these publications are not a matter 
of public record. It is certain, however, that no one of them has as large 
a list of recipients as the late and unlamented German Facts in Review, 
(200,000) ; probably none has more than one-third that number. Bulle. 
tins from Britain has perhaps the largest list. Some fairly close figures 
for others, as of the end of 1941, were: Australia, 7,000; Belgium, 11,000 
(plus another 6,000 for Spanish edition); Norway, 10,000; Poland, 
10,500; “France Forever,” 10,000; Netherlands, 5,000. Allowing for 
considerable duplication—hundreds of libraries get them all—the free 
distribution lists of the seven given in the preceding sentence would 
aggregate, ten months ago, not more than 40,000 different names. 


It may be said that in the main these publications go to the con-| 


verted or to the readily convertible. The majority, even in the case of| 
Bulletins from Britain, is received by those who have special-interest 
backgrounds, birth or ancestry. 

A different problem is presented by commercial foreign language | 
publications. Of these there are several hundred, ranging from those 
which are feverishly and aggressively pro-United Nations to those 
which still have their roots in foreign cultures and are pseudo-fascist | 
or worse. All these are watched carefully by special representatives of 
the American government and a large number is reported on regularly 
by diplomatic and consular officials of allied governments. This group 
presents a different kind of problem, to J. Edgar Hoover as well as to 


Elmer Davis. " " 
FREE” MOVEMENTS 


A group of propagandists very active in the United States—or 
rather several groups of varying intensity—would include the various 
“free” movements. Some represent nations which have been taken 
over by the Axis by short-of-war methods; others are active in behalf 
of enemy states, but oppose their present regimes. 
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The Baltic states are in an unfortunate position, as many Ameri- 
cans feel that Finland, Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania have been more 
sinned against than sinning. Baltic propagandists are active in laying 
plans which they hope will induce the United States, after the war, 
to help them achieve and maintain their states’ independence. In the 
winter of 1939-1940 millions of Americans wanted to aid the Finns. 
Eighteen months later most of the same millions had to hope that the 
Finns would be defeated. 

Then there are “free group” agitators, very busy in the United States, 
on behalf of two of the three members of the Axis. (I have not heard 
that there is any important “Free Japan” activity as yet, but it will 
come!) Various actual or alleged anti-Nazis (German nationals and hy- 
phenates) are planning for a New Germany. But they are not at peace 
even with themselves. I have not been able to learn how many “New 
Germany” splinter parties are quietly engaged in propaganda in this 
country, but in Great Britain there are at least six and possibly seven. 
Otto Strasser heads one anti-Nazi group on this continent: the Black 
Front. He has an office and representation in New York but has not 
been able to get a United States visa. 

Some wit in Italy is reported to have said: “If Germany loses the 
war, we lose the war; if Germany wins, we are lost.” It is already evi- 
dent that Italy hopes for preferred treatment when the war ends. The 
relatively favored treatment accorded exchanged American newspaper 
correspondents during their enforced sojourn in Sienna is one indica- 
tion of this. Count Sforza is reported to be the head of a “free Italy” 
propaganda group. 

At least two clashing cliques are agitating for a “Free Hungary.” 
“Free Rumania” has circulated appeals for a consideration of that 
country. Here, too, there are differing points of view: those who want 
Carol back on the throne and those who don’t. It has recently been 
disclosed that Carol, who is well heeled, has been pulling all wires, 
with a not unknown American lawyer as his agent, to persuade the 
State Department to grant visas to himself and Madame Lupescu, for 
whom he claims he can show, in confidence, a certificate that the two 
are wed. 

Slovakia, also, hopes to be one of the “free.” Croatia, too. And, 
don’t be surprised, but there is a very well-organized movement— 
though not unified—for a “free” Sub-Carpatho Russia! 
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In varying degrees the purpose of much of this agitation is to make 
recipients of this propaganda, even though they may be and may hope 
to remain loyal American citizens, conscious of their foreign back. 
grounds, conscious of festering frontiers. It may tend to make millions 
of foreign nationals, and some who have taken American citizenship, 
acutely conscious of European problems and European cultures. To be 
conscious of their backgrounds is not, in itself, necessarily a bad thing. 
But an important responsibility of the United States government, and 
of the Office of War Information, is to make them above all conscious 
of their American foreground, and of American culture. 


NEED FOR CONTROL AND GUIDANCE 


The O.W.I. and F.B.I. are the two most important agencies check- 
ing the activities of alien (including allied) governments and groups 
operating in our midst. But this is not sufficient. There should be an 
overall guide or control which often should ¢el/ them what to do. 
Some groups can perhaps be trusted to carry on without much inter 
ference or supervision. Some should be definitely advised and stim 
ulated. Others should, on occasions, be disciplined. 

Liaison activities should be positive, rather than restrictive. Too 
much amateur and unfocussed effort is dangerous. The work of many 
of the groups is confused, dispersed, and often at loggerheads one with 
the other. Someone must take over the controls and weld the whole 
effort into a smooth-running machine. The I.A.I.C. alone cannot do 
this, although it is at present the only constructive joint effort, and 
represents all the “fighting” United Nations except Russia, Canada, 
South Africa and Brazil. The O.W.I. is the agency competent to cope 
with this problem. 

There is evident, to the general public at least, confusion in our 
joint war effort. Within the United States we have had a good many ex 
amples of what Hitler has tried to foster, and would like to see: 
propaganda of confusion, or a confusion of propaganda. 

The propaganda, conscious or unconscious, connected with the 
Second Front is not primarily a domestic problem, but it is a current 
example which illustrates my point. I recall vaguely something which 
is supposed to have been said by a famous inilitary leader. It seems 
that he was asked what he thought of the quality of his troops. He 
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answered, in effect: “I don’t know whether they scare the enemy but, 
by gad, they scare me!” 

I don’t know whether the millions of words spoken and written in 
the past few weeks about a Second Front have confused Hitler but, 
by gad, they have confused me. A political democracy might be de- 
fined as that form of government which still believes that it can afford 
to waste its human and material resources. We are probably the last 
democracy, the last nation, which can afford to do this. Confusion is a 
form of waste. We must do something to stop this confusion. 

In attempting to implement the Four Freedoms and live up to 
the letter and spirit of the terms of the Atlantic Charter, we have taken 
on a man-sized task. There has been a promise, implicit if not explicit, 
that has carried hope to hundreds of harassed millions. The details of 
this promise, most of them, must wait for a period which is at least 
approximate peace before we can take them up one by one. 

We certainly have the responsibility to set our own house in order 
whether or not we ever get around to setting the world in order. Most 
students of the present crisis will agree with Pitirim A. Sorokin, the 
Harvard sociologist and historian, that the root causes of international 
friction are inextricably bound up with internal tensions, and vice 
versa. Sorokin expatiated on this thesis many years ago, forecasting 
that failure to take fundamental remedial action would inevitably lead 
us into “bigger and bloodier wars in the future.” We are now em- 
broiled in the results of the tragic myopia of the twenties and thirties. 

I hold it to be an axiom that the world cannot save itself, after this 
war, without the United States; neither can the United States save 
itself, by itself. 

Of course the O.W.I. cannot be expected to shoulder all even of 
our internal problems; though Elmer Davis did valiantly intervene in 
an attempt to soften up Mr. Petrillo. Frontiers, international policing, 
economics, trade treaties, unemployment, and a score of other perplex- 
ing areas of action must remain largely outside the scope of Mr. Davis’ 
delegated powers and responsibilities. He has plenty of varied worries 
which are specifically mentioned in his terms of reference. 


RELATIONSHIP TO THE O.W.1I. 


The major problem remains: what should be the relationship be- 
tween the O.W.I. and those of the United Nations which are engaged 
in the dissemination of propaganda in the United States? 
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First of all an agreement must be reached delimiting their respec-| « we 
tive areas of activity. There are some things they can do better for more 
themselves. There are others we, in our own interest as well as theirs,| yak 
can do more effectively. As an example: Allan Nevins has written a Edw: 
history of the United States. This has been approved by the British Davis 
Government, and R. A. Butler, president of the Board of Education, Quen 
has taken the responsibility of circulating this in secondary schools.| jn¢ } 
Similarly, if Great Britain or Russia should want students in this pond 
country to have the most objective education possible in the histories ; 
of their countries, this should not be done except under the aegis of,| was ; 
and with the stimulation and direction of, the government of the| Jines 
United States, operating through the O.W.I. and in co-operation with pro-f: 
Mr. Studebaker. Scribs 

Each foreign government or group should be made aware of the \ 
fact that although it is operating in an allied country, it is nonetheless thoug 
functioning within the frontiers of a foreign and sovereign state—and | pritis 
a powerful and “touchy” state. as Jal 

Each foreign government or group should be asked to consult carry 
with Mr. Davis, or some delegated member of his staff, to decide what) 5» sh 
propaganda, news or information should be sent out to specialized) 4 
foreign congeries and to citizens at large. They should be encouraged “paid 
neither to waste nor to misdirect their efforts. It is possible, even prob a5 Ay 
able, that a great deal of effort is wasted. Would it be a serious loss! chanr 
to any nation if it discontinued its free distribution material, and ceased | 
to circulate speakers on lecture platforms? Would it be a serious loss 
to the cause of the United Nations? Would it be a gain or loss to the} 1 
United States? ow 

Almost every allied nation which issues publications at regular able 
intervals has been tempted at times to cease putting this material into and . 
the mail. Yet there is more circulated now than there was a year ago. sidere 
There has been a feeling, which boils up at intervals, that it might be Atroc 
better to “let nature take its course”; to clear still further the channels | = 
of news and information at their sources; and a growing belief that the | ~ 
professional newspapers and magazines, the radio, movies and stagt, in * 
and trade book publishers cover essentially the same ground, do it 
better, and reach an infinitely wider and more receptive audience. 

American newspaper correspondents abroad, in the filing of | 
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“straight news” dispatches as well as “think pieces,” have done infinitely 
more than all the government-sponsored publications to inform and 
awaken the United States. Radio correspondents, especially men like 
Edward Murrow, Raymond Gram Swing, Lowell Thomas—and Elmer 
Davis—have had an incalculable influence. Books by William Shirer, 
Quentin Reynolds, Robert St. John, and (by actual count) more than 
one hundred others have clearly and vividly shown which side is pre- 
ponderantly right and which is overwhelmingly wrong. 

The cause of the United Nations, long before the United States 
was de jure at war, got nearly all the justified “breaks” in the maga- 
zines which charge so much a copy or so much a year.* The best the 


| pro-fascists could do in the commercial magazine field was the feeble 


Scribners-Commentator. 

What free distribution or trade released documentaries—even 
though some excellent ones have been shown in this country by the 
British and the Russians—could be as effective before film audiences 
as Jan Struther’s Mrs. Miniver, or what subsidized stage plays could 
carry as vigorous and persuasive messages as those conveyed by Watch 
on the Rhine and There Shall Be No Night? 

American artists—whatever their medium—who cultivate the 
“paid customers” have not failed to measure up to their responsibilities 
as Americans and as artists. They have sedulously cultivated every 
channel of communication. 


PROPAGANDA JOBS FOR OUR ALLIES 


There are, however, areas in which recognized allied and friendly 


| governments can do useful work. There is, for one thing, an indefin- 
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able “no man’s land” between what most people will be likely to read 
and what they ought to read. There are many things which are con- 
sidered by professional publishers and publicists “just not quite news.” 
Atrocity propaganda has recently been attracting widespread attention, 
and probably—despite the scepticism engendered by the hang-over 
from 1914-1918—growing acceptance. Two kinds of atrocity propa- 
ganda material have had the widest circulation: hostage executions 
in Europe and Jap maltreatment, principally at Hong Kong. Repre- 
sentatives of occupied areas in Europe are doing a useful job in seeing 


*For an analysis by this writer of the “breaks” in short magazine fiction in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Colliers and other periodicals see Public Opinion Quarterly for June 1941. 
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that we do not forget that such atrocities are not incidental to Axi 
war efforts, but part and parcel of the New Order. 





Official documents and statesmen’s speeches can usefully be give 
effective and selective circulation. All members of the I.A.1.C. do 
Stories of exceptional courage, not always on the battlefield, circulat 
by our allies in their specialized publications encourage us to reme 
that this is not, as yet, a predominantly American war. Discussions 
the Four Freedoms, of the Atlantic Charter, of the new world 
we hope some day will come, all add to the sum total of our knowledgl 
and understanding. 

There are plenty of other activities in which the information sery. 
ices of the United Nations may legitimately engage. For example: se 





that there is maximum accessibility to news and news sources; act 
focal points for arranging individual and mass interviews; supply t 
of documents and speeches, primarily for newspaper morgues 
public and school libraries; provide “off the record” guidance; advix 
visiting nationals who are “newsworthy” in their news and public 
relations contacts; and furnish special trade and technical articles 
dealing with conditions within their own countries to their opposite 
numbers in this country. 

A brilliant cartoonist, whose name I regret that I can’t at the 
moment recall, has depicted an office in Washington, with a harassed 
public servant sitting at his desk, buried in papers, while others with 
arms full of papers rush into the room, crying, “Where’s Elmer?” 

Elmer Davis has taken on a task, at certain sacrifice in cash and 
possible sacrifice in health and reputation, which is infinitely more 
difficult and more important than the one George Creel tackled twenty- 
five years ago. It is far from the intention of the present writer to 
assume that Mr. Davis doesn’t know all the problems I have touched 
on, or to harass him in his work. It is merely that these problems 
seem to call for informed discussion and speedy solution. 
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A vital weapon in our present struggle is 
censorship, intelligently handled and justly ap- 
plied. Yet public misunderstanding of its func- 
tion has often caused resentment. The work of 
censor presents special problems, especially 
since even the most innocent messages often 
supply valuable information to the enemy. As 
Commander Riggs points out, the survey and 
handling of these problems are matters of ut- 
most importance in the conduct of the war. 

The author is lieutenant commander in the 





“OF VALUE TO THE ENEMY” 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 


U.S. Naval Reserve, and is on the staff of the 
Cable and Radio Censorship Division of the 
Office of Censorship. He undertook the pioneer 
job of planning, laying out, ordering, and 
operating the main reference library of Censor- 
ship Headquarters. In addition, he has the 
responsibility of providing and maintaining 
the libraries of numerous fixed stations both 
continental and overseas. Before joining the 
Navy, Commander Riggs was an editor and 
writer of note. 


= of all weapons is common. The pistol we “didn’t 
know was loaded” is always a potential killer. Censorship is a vital 
weapon in our national armory. Like the “unloaded” pistol it is capable 
of terrible results in the wrong hands—we are seeing today how 
wrongly it can be used in central Europe. Probably the general public 
has never given this a thought. It is nevertheless true that to the average 
American censorship is abhorrent because it seems to him an unusually 
assed *VCTE prohibition, an unreasonable and hard-to-justify interference 
wih with what he considers his inalienable right to do as he sees fit within 
, | the bounds of ordinary morality. 

The sad fact so curtly stated centuries ago by Cicero—silent leges 
inter arma—has never been so forcefully brought into the view of the 
American that he has learned to think in the same way and in the 
same terms as his European brother. So he is content in large part to 
enjoy his freedom and to growl a good deal about the various costs he 
must pay for it. In time of hostilities censorship is both one of those 
costs and one of the most potent weapons we possess. It might, indeed, 
with justice be called our primary line of defense. To fulfill its true func- 
tion it must be not only understood and properly employed, but it must 
_ also have the cooperation of the public. There is no danger of its back- 
firing here, or of its enacting the role of the “unloaded” pistol and 
injuring some innocent bystander. 
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* The statements and opinions in the subjoined article are entirely those of its author, and are 
not to be construed as official or in any way reflecting the beliefs, policies or views of either the 
Navy Department or of The Office of Censorship. 
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It must be said clearly and definitely here at the very beginning 
that no one connected with the Office of Censorship will divulge its 
methods or technique. To do so would violate the principles on which 
it bases by “tipping our hand”—in a word, by informing the astute 
and always alert enemy what we are doing and how we accomplish! 
results. That, of course, would furnish him with information of the 
highest value and importance. All this present paper attempts to do is 
to play lightly around the notion of what the enemy wants to know, 
and to point up the various ideas or remarks with a few illustrations 
devised for the occasion on the basis of real dispatches which have 
been intercepted. 

First of all, obviously, no human being can give a clean-cut 
definition in reasonable compass of what constitutes “information of 
value to the enemy.” As we go along perhaps we shall arrive at a more 
or less equivocal understanding of the term without being quite able 
to formulate a reasoned statement in precise form. With only good| 
neighbors at our head and feet, and self-deceived because of the 
oceans that segregate us from the venomous racial hatreds, jealousies, 
memories and suspicions which are the diurnal preoccupation of 
Europe and Asia, we have so earnestly indoctrinated ourselves with 
the habit and notions of peace that as a race we cannot force our! 
collective imagination to a focus, and thus realize sharply and promptly 
what an enemy must know of us and our affairs. Our nearest approach 
to a definition is possibly that to the enemy anything is valuable which 
aids either his plans for our defeat or his physical execution of his ideas. | 
Since this covers the whole range of human activities, it is evident that | 
censorship must guard vigilantly against the very human factor that 
is the keystone of its structure. 

Our national dislike of the system bases to a considerable extent | 
upon a very short-sighted view of it as a national trespass on individual | 
liberty. But first of all, censorship is not mere prohibition of any sort. 








~ 


| 


It is the exercise of stern common sense in keeping strictly to ourselves | 
all facts, opinions, guesses and anything else the possession of which | 
would enable our enemies to harm us, directly or indirectly. That this 

rigorous exercise at times interferes with some of the things we wish | 
to do, forgetful of the times and the emergency, is undeniable. It is | 
reassuring, however, to note that in almost every instance in which 
it has been necessary to remind users of the cables, radio and mails 
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that it is both unwise and impossible for the moment to do certain 
things in certain ways, there has been prompt and usually cheerful 
cooperation. The public attitude seems on the whole to be that while 
we didn’t want this war, we are in it, willy-nilly, so let us get in to our 
eyes, clean up the enemy as fast as possible, and return to our normal 
yocations. Since the authorities tell us censorship is necessary—very 
well, let us have it, plenty of it, and get the job done thoroughly. We'll 
all pitch in and do everything we can. The relatively few chiselers 
and cheats and traitors are easy to dispose of. Just show them to us! 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE CENSOR 


The first and most difficult question the censor must ask himself 
is how he can be sure the message given him for action contains any- 
thing he ought to suppress. Just what element must he seek to know 
his duty? What is his duty when he cannot be entirely sure the dis- 
patch is either good or bad? With all the resources of his government 
and its allies behind him, the conscientious censor is none the less a 
harried individual keenly aware of his responsibilities, striving always, 
hoping always that he is right in his judgments—and fearful always 
that he may not be. When one considers world conditions today and 
realizes that wires and air alone transmit more than fifty thousand 


| messages a day each day of the year, covering everything from ordinary 


trade to extraordinary communications touching life, death and un- 
imaginables, something of the immensity and complex nature of 
censorship may be imagined. Besides this heavy aerial and submarine 


_ traffic, the mails add an almost incalculable flood of commercial, 


financial, personal and press messages. These, obviously, are more 
detailed, particularized and explanatory than the wire communications. 


_ To handle them adequately, while at the same time delaying legitimate 
| material as little as possible, is an exacting task requiring the full 


attention of a large corps of specially trained experts. 

To deal with this traffic it is not enough to select a well educated 
man of mature years and good manners, equip him with authority, a 
blue pencil, shears and pastepot, and tell him to proceed. That would, 
as the street has it, “get nowhere fast.” Instead, this weapon of the 
national defense is a tremendous machine as complex as the human 
body, and like it, so designed and so easily operable that even under 
adverse circumstances it functions with smoothness, precision and 
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finality. To the objector it may be observed in all solemnity 
national censorship in this present war has been so powerful 
efficient a guardian that it has saved the United States infinitely mor 
repeat that: infinitely more!—than the few millions of dollars it ha 
cost and will continue to cost as the war develops. As the conflict con, 
tinues and the enemy exerts himself desperately, it will accomplish 
even more. And when peace finally comes, the knowledge it wil 
then have accumulated by making use of the enemy’s indiscretions 
will serve the nation still further in the more practical ways of the 
production instead of the destruction of wealth. Censorship needs no 
defense. We should quickly and painfully learn its values if we did 
without it for so little a space as twelve hours. 

Everyone of course knows that to publish a statement that a cargo 
of many thousands of tons of munitions, or so many thousand soldiers, 
will go to sea next Tuesday on the steamship Wryneck, is to invite the 
thunderbolt. Even a censor can understand that. But what possible 
objection could there be to this purely personal and imaginary radio 
gram dealing only with a bereavement ?— 





MILWAUKEE WIS OCT I 
THOMAS THOMAS AUCKLAND NZ 
MOTHER DIED TUESDAY COULD NOT ATTEND SERVICES AT GRAVE 
TODAY BECAUSE FURIOUS RAIN LOVE 
FATHER 


Naturally Censor New York would attend to that one adequately; 
why, we shall see in a moment. At about the time Father was wirelessing 
Thomas, let us assume a harassed fruit dealer in Cincinnati was trying 
to radio his supply house in Puerto Rico. In such circumstances he! 
might file the following hypothetical order: 





CINCINNATI O OCT I 
HACIENDA DULCE HUMACAO PR 
RUSH FIVE HUNDRED CASES GRADE A EXTRA LARGE SELECTS 
HEAT WAVE CREATING HEAVY DEMAND 

WHITE MARKET 


New Orleans would promptly delete part of that one. An hour | 
later Miami might catch another, from Macon, Georgia, which could 
read: 
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IMPOSSIBLE QUOTE NEW CROP PECANS YET TERRIFIC WINDS 
THREATENING DESTROY ORCHARDS LETTER FOLLOWS CON- 
FIRMING 


Does the picture begin to emerge? All censorship is in the nature 
of a monstrous jigsaw puzzle. Trifling bits of information of no 
intrinsic value whatever are picked out of the air or from the cables 
by the censors in different locations all over the country, or turned 
up in letters by the postal censors. Each bit in itself is of interest only 
to the sender and the destinee. But taken together these various bits 
dovetail perfectly to form a significant part of some picture the enemy 
is endeavoring to piece together. They may, indeed, prove the exas- 
perating lost part without which the rest of the picture is entirely 
meaningless. 

INTERPRETATION OF MESSAGES 


Had the three imaginary messages just shown been sent by radio, 
as they were written, the moment they were on the air Radio Berlin 
would have picked them up. Sent to headquarters, they would have 
been copied and routed to all the different bureaus interested. In the 
meteorological bureau keen Nazi scientists would immediately have 
perceived that a torrential rain was falling in Wisconsin, that southern 
Ohio and northern Kentucky were sweltering in a torrid heat wave, 
and that a wind of unusual violence was blowing so ferociously in 
Georgia as to threaten the entire nut crop. This last the meteorologists 
would promptly pass on to the economics section. Out of the combined 
weather data, the bespectacled, beer-perfumed scientists would quickly 
construct a weather chart showing high and low pressures, precipita- 
tion, temperatures, wind direction and velocity. From this it is a simple 
matter to project a reasonably accurate weather prophecy of short 
range. 

Off to the Admiralty it goes. That night the Admiralty radios 
to the commander of U-boat Number X that for the next forty-eight 
hours he may expect moderate temperatures, fair weather, light south- 
west winds in latitude and longitude so-and-so, and that while hovering 
in that vicinity he may safely emerge to charge his batteries. So the 
message that seems as intensely personal as anything can be, because it 
touches human bereavement and is between father and son, proves 
when linked with other apparently innocuous radiograms, to spell 
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mutilation and death for American seamen, and the destruction of 
shipping and cargo vital to the successful prosecution of the war. 

It is not enough for the would-be sender of either a radio or q) 
cable to ask himself if what he writes is “proper.” He must think fa 
beyond that. He must make certain that nothing in his message can,| 
when read in connection with other similarly proper individual or 
corporation messages, be turned against us as a deadly and unsuspected 
weapon of unerring efficiency. And make no mistake. Nazi brains are 
alert every minute of every day and night, Nazi radio stations powerful 
enough to snatch from the ether the slightest whisper of our doings 
While our radios are talking, the Nazis are recording, and in a matter 
of minutes everything we have said is laid before men who can read 
not only the obvious but the concealed, the implied, the facts that 
make up the backgrounds for the telegraphed words. In such circum. 
stances we can never be too careful, never too observant of the welll 
of our fellows. 

It should be evident from the foregoing that public resentment of 
censorship grows out of two main facts: ignorance of what it is, and 
a deep-seated misconception of its functions. In other parts of the 
world it is true that it is being regularly employed as a harsh repressive | 
measure to curb the liberties of the people compelled to live under 
it. The totalitarian governments use it in the passive as well as in the| 
active sense. We all know the reports of citizens—even of Nazis—put 
to death because they listened to the outer world denied them by their 
censors. But in the United States today censorship is honorably used 
for the purposes for which it was originally intended; that is, to! 
prevent the dissemination of any information which conceivably ) 
might benefit the enemy, and as a corollary to this, the subtracting | 
from the air, from the cables and from the international mails of what 
ever he may be unwise enough to say that can be fitted into the jigsaw 
puzzle we are constructing of martial activities. The patriot who heat- 
edly protests the suppression of his communications may easily be the 
very man whose cargo of munitions or food or machinery will be sent 
to the bottom because of his own unguarded instructions to his overseas | 
agents or representatives. Since no human being can say precisely | 
what information is going to be useful to the enemy because no one 
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or try to say, only the broadest general rules can be laid down for our 


protection. 
CLASSIFICATIONS OF MESSAGES 


In the main there are five principal classifications of messages, of 
which personal or purely private communications are the most numer- 
ous. They may also prove the most generally dangerous because they 
imply so many unknown and risky factors. The business and financial 
messages are difficult to deal with only when they involve matters 
beyond the experience of the experts who handle them. Government 
traffic is, of course, in a class by itself, and the messages having to do 
with the war have the fastest and most preferential treatment possible. 

The personal messages, if they could only be analyzed and quoted 
from in full, would present a picture of human nature so astonishing 
that nothing any novelist or student of pathology ever conceived 
could compare with it. We should, for example, watch the outrageous 
flirtation of a playgirl pursuing a foreigner with cables so ardent they 
almost needed to be indited upon sheets of asbestos. The end of this 
romance came with a dramatic farcicality which presumably cured 
the lady. She suddenly discovered what she should have known long 
before: that her Romeo was a Nazi in the thick of the struggle to down 
America. 

Turning away from the ridiculous to the somber, we should see a 
pitiful string of appeals from the nationals of other countries residing 
here, anguished by war reports and rumors, and pleading over cable 
and radio for news of missing families. Many such messages, because 
addressed to territory in the hands of the enemy, have to be suppressed, 
despite the censors’ deep sympathy with the pleas, and some have to be 
paraphrased or parts of them left out because from them an ingenious 
enemy could piece together a significant idea as to something of ours. 
All the human emotions appear in their nakedest forms in these aston- 
ishing revelations. Love, hate, greed, passion, grief, fear, treachery, 
stupidity, ambition rubric these messages in a mélange utterly beyond 


| imagination. They leave the most hardened censor dazed because 


he cannot comprehend the apparently otherwise sane minds which 

strip away every shred of reserve and self-consciousness, to parade 

unashamed and as incongruous as mourning attire at a wedding. 
Censorship is not, of course, at all confined. to the weird or the 
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tragic and dangerous. Some of the adventures of the censor in locating 
the places from which messages come or to which they are to go, help 
the growth of white hair a good deal and give the censor who finally 
runs the elusive name to earth literally an inordinate degree of satis 
faction. China affords the most puzzling, maddening, satisfying prob. 
lems of this sort. That unfortunate republic is festering all over it 
eastern half with severe Japanese boils. Before a message can be passed, 
the censor has to know whether its destination is in Unoccupied China 
or in a section either occupied or controlled by the invader—no com. 
munication is permitted with the enemy, of course. 


COMMUNICATION TO CHINA 


This adds to the already grave difficulty encountered in the mere 
name, because the war swings back and forth so furiously in China 
that not even the Chinese Embassy in Washington is always informed 
regarding occupied regions. The major problem, however, is presented 
by the place names. It frequently occurs that messages are sent to or 
received from towns whose names do not appear at all on the Official 
Chinese Postal Guide, the various maps, atlases and gazetteers. One 
such name on the map of the Postal Guide is spelled Shiuchow—a 
large city and railroad center in Kwantung Province. Until it was 
learned that there are five different spellings for that name, all repre- 
senting the same ideographic Chinese characters, it was no easy task 
to say positively that a cable whose origin was given as Kukong came 
from Shiuchow—or from Shiuchang, or from Shaochao, or even from 
Chaokong. Other towns present other difficulties. China, like the 





United States, has many small cities bearing the same name. In such 


cases only the added name of the province offers any clue to the loca-| 


tion, thus giving the searcher an opportunity to glance at his military | 
map to see whether the enemy has occupied that particular section. 
There are four cities named Chuhsien, one in Szechwan Province far 
to the west, one in Anhwei east of the center of China, a third in coastal 
Shantung, the fourth in Chekiang. 

Not a few towns differ in the spelling of a single syllable. Icheng 
and Ichang, Nanchang and Nancheng—there are two of each of thes 
in different prévinces—are cases in point. When, in addition to this 
slight but vital difference, the censor has to consider the always 





present likelihood of garbles in transmission, it can be seen that the 
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task of the tracer is not always simple. Several Chinese provinces 
differ but slightly in spelling. Kansu and Kiangsu, Kwangsi and 
Kiangsi are the sources of considerable eyestrain, and at times of any- 
thing but pious remarks. Under the Chinese Republic the ancient 
imperial suffixes to town names were all, theoretically at least, abolished. 
Tsinan of today used to be Tsinanfu. A censor unfamiliar with the 
ruling feels unwilling to pass a message bearing either spelling until 
he has had expert advice. In the same way the other suffixes of “hsien,” 
“chow” and “ting,” each one indicating a different administrative 
classification politically, are supposed to have been abolished. Never- 
theless, messages continually arrive for consideration carrying them. As 
some of them give indications which might easily interest the Japanese 
Intelligence, the utmost care has to be exercised in dealing with them. 

More confusing than even the detailing process is the fact that 
some of the old names have been abolished in favor of entirely new 
ones. These either have not yet been learned by the towns themselves, 
or through some quirk of local pride or stubbornness are ignored. How 
is the poor censor to know that Mr. Li Ching, cabling from a place 
stated in his message to be Changchow—there happen to be two towns 
of that name, just to make things interesting—apparently is not there, 
or else is not cabling. Changchow does not decorate any map. If he is 
cabling at all, it must be from some center of population. If he isn’t—? 
The censor mops the damp from his fretted hands and tries again. 
Censor San Francisco will relay some such cable to headquarters 
in a spirit of good clean fun, to pass the headache on to the tireless 
and resourceful Chief Cable Censor, who never gives up. Wise San 
Francisco! In a jiffy, more or less, CCC is able to announce that Chang- 
chow No. 1 is now known as Wutsing. Changchow No. 2 is called 
Lungki. And will San Francisco please speed the message on its way? 
Cryptographers are not the only ones who have reservations awaiting 
them in institutions for the insane. 

The text of all messages is read by men who have grown shrewd 
and profoundly discerning in nosing out irregularities that might easily 
have disastrous consequences. What appear to be routine commercial 
transfers of large sums of money between Sweden and the Argentine 
Republic, for instance, may possibly be what they seem; often they 
are something very different, and the information gleaned from such 
communications, when dovetailed with other information at hand, 
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reveals enemy activities of menacing character. As this was being 
written, the New York Times gave a typical illustration of this by 





or b 





saying: “Careful piecing together of diverse bits of information and 
close cooperation of Army, Navy and British Intelligence servina 
United States Army observers in Central America and Canal Zon 
police and civil intelligence officers produced the final picture.” The 
Nazi authorities have gone to such extremes, indeed, that any cable. 
gram concerning the sale of cancelled postage stamps by dealers js 
studied with the most meticulous scrutiny. 


IMPORTANCE OF MINOR MATTERS 


One could almost indefinitely cite the importance of many things 
that go into the composition of the world’s affairs and which are not 
only of major interest to the enemy but of vital concern to ourselves 
The quantity and movement of commodities like wheat and sugar, 
copper and lard and cotton, oil, alcohol, wool, coal, are of absorbing 
concern to an enemy already more than half way over the brink of 
ruin, yet still with enough mental and physical vigor and initiative 
to keep on trying to drag us down in the same sort of defeat his wicked 
strategy has made successful in overpowering most of Europe. The 
amount of electric current generated here and the purposes for which} 
we create it; the weather; the latest tax figures; the reactions of the 
people to the draft laws, to rationing, to the temporary defeats our allies 
suffer at his hands; the complaints of the drafted boys in the camps; 
every disaster or unexplained accident in a munitions plant, or any 
unusual delay in any factory or mills working upon government con- 
tracts—all this tells the enemy a story he knows how, with diabolical| 
cunning, to fit into his plans for our submergence. To prevent any of! 
this and infinitely more from reaching him by any means, however! 
devious, is the task that makes censorship one of the most active 
defense forces we possess, as well as one of the most important. It is the 
impassable ring of safety, at once close about our national vitals and 
far beyond our farthest ships and planes. Legitimate traffic flows freely 
through its meshes, which catch and hold everything else. 

The complaints against it have not been thought through, for 
when what censorship is endeavoring—in this war with marked 
celerity and success—to accomplish is understood, every objection but 
that of the cost of it automatically vanishes. And the cost, be it millions 
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or billions, is nothing. For censorship has already saved the nation 
so much by preventing trade with the enemy in vital commodities 
which, if permitted to go on, would cripple the war effort of even 
this richest of nations, that the savings for that single item are incal- 
culable. Money and negotiable securities of various sorts, here and in 
friendly or neutral countries, have been discovered and sequestered. 
Enemy activities hidden with the most scrupulous care have been 
brought to the frustrating attention of the authorities. Neighboring 
powers have been the recipients of much information we have gleaned 
from interceptions of all sorts of enemy traffic on the active side, and 
have assisted us notably in many ways. Censorship has also stopped 
the apparently innocent domestic traffic that, once it is on the air, is 
picked up by the powerful Nazi and Japanese stations and made a 
part of the daily grist of information they seek from us in order to 
wage successful war. The work is barely begun up to the present. As the 
struggle intensifies and the enemy begins to learn the bitter lesson that 
whoso draws the sword shall perish by the sword, censorship will have 
to be ever more alert in its prevention of leakage. Being primarily 
a defensive weapon, it probably will never receive its meed of credit 
for the victory now but a faint shadow in the offing. And probably 
nobody will ever heartily like it any more than that raging husband 
who could not understand why his radiogram to his wife should be 
stopped. All it said was: “You dirty rat, don’t forget the oldest rat 
comes to the trap at last,” or words to that threatening effect. 








A CRITIQUE OF POLLING METHODS 
By HAROLD F. GOSNELL AND SEBASTIAN DE GRAZIA 


Polls differ from elections in that in the in- Ways and means to reduce or eliminate alto- 
terviewing situation there often exists a factor gether the errors arising from such differences 
not found in the voting booth—an interper- are considered here. Mr. Gosnell, an associate 
sonal tension caused by the respondent's sense _ professor of political science at the University 
of insecurity. Economic, educational, racial and of Chicago, is now serving with the Office of 
nationalistic differences between the interviewer Price Administration, and Mr. de Grazia js 


and his respondent may lead the latter to con- propaganda analyst for the Foreign Broadcast 
ceal or distort his views. Differences in the ex- Monitoring Service of the Federal Communic. 
citement level, in party activity, and in con- tions Commission. 


sideration time may also be responsible for 
polling errors. 


I. Has been pointed out by many, including one of the authors, that 
public opinion polls have consistently misjudged the opinions of the 
lower income groups.’ The classic example is, of course, the Literary 
Digest poll of the 1936 presidential election, but the Gallup and the 
Fortune polls of 1940 had similar though less spectacular errors. If 
the poll takers make such serious mistakes in judging opinion on can- 
didates where extraordinary precautions are taken to be accurate, what 
can we say about their work on issues where their methods are much 
looser? The problem is a serious one in evaluating the polls. 

There are a number of explanations for this divergence. The Liter. 
ary Digest used a mail canvass and its mailing lists were deficient in 
representation of the lower income groups. In addition, it has been 
well established that even if a mailing list is well balanced, the ratio 
of replies will be smaller from the lower income groups. The leading 
polling agencies abandoned the mail canvass after the 1936 election, 
but the 1940 election showed that they were still underestimating the 
vote of the candidate supported by the lower income groups. It is 
possible that, in making their representative sample, they did not 
assign the proper weights to the various income groups. When the 
income figures for the 1940 census are available, we may be in a better 
position to determine this. In the meantime, we will turn our atten- 
tion to some of the differences between a public opinion poll and an 
actual election. It will be contended here that these differences furnish 
a sufficient explanation for many of the errors found in the polls. 


1H. F. Gosnell, “The Improvement of the Present Public Opinion Analysis,” in D. Waples 
(ed.), Print, Radio and Film in a Democracy (Chicago, 1942), pp. 118-32; D. Katz, “The Public 
Opinion Polls and the 1940 Election,” Public Opinion Quarterly, V (March, 1941), pp. 52°78 
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INTERPERSONAL TENSIONS 


The first difference is that while the act of balloting in most parts 
of the United States encompasses a relationship between a person and 
a sheet of paper or a machine with levers, opinion polling involves 
a relationship between two persons. And every interpersonal relation- 
ship is subject to complex social pressures. Some of them in the form of 
tensions gravely affect a respondent’s behavior.” Despite every effort, it 
is extremely difficult to recruit and train interviewers skilled enough to 
overcome these tensions.* 

In general as one descends to lower income groups of the popula- 
tion one also descends on a scale of job security, on a scale of familiarity 
with the workings of public opinion polls, and on a scale of language 
facility. The depth of each factor, singly or in combination, helps to 
create an uneasiness on the part of the subject toward the investigator. 


RESPONDENTS SENSE OF INSECURITY 


Low income is highly associated with insecurity of job tenure.* 
For patently enough, income is positively correlated with skill, saving 
deposits, and other “rainy day” resources, and inversely with labor 
turnover. Distortion or concealment of replies accompanies any fear 
of loss of job. Despite possible awareness of the anonymity of the polls 
or knowledge of the employer’s indifference, the job-insecure employee 
feels “Why take a chance?” Distortion takes the lines of supposed 
employers’ preference; concealment, which is easier, appears as the 
frequent reply, “I don’t know.” 

Most markedly among lower income groups there exists a gross 
misconception or a complete ignorance of the anonymity of the polls.’ 


2 Daniel Katz, “Do Interviewers Bias Poll Results?” Public Opinion Quarterly, V1 (Summer, 
1942), pp. 248-68. See also Harry Stack Sullivan, “A Note on the Implications of Psychiatry, the 
Study of Interpersonal Relations, for Investigations in the Social Sciences,” American Journal of 
Sociology (1936-1937), pp. 848-61. 

8 The varieties of problems involved in different types of interview situations are treated in 
Walter Van Dyke Bingham and Bruce Victor Moore, How to Interview (New York, 1934). 

*For some relevant studies cf. Whiting Williams, Mainsprings of Men (New York, 1925); 
E. A. Rundquist and R. F. Sletto, Personality in the Depression; a Study in the Measurement of 
Attitudes (Minneapolis, 1936); H. R. Wright, “The Families of the Unemployed in Chicago,” So- 
cial Service Review, VIII, No. 1 (1934), pp. 17-30. 

5 George Gallup and Saul Forbes Rae, The Pulse of Democracy, the Public Opinion Poll and 
How it Works (New York, 1940), pp. 170-71. 

* Douglas Waples, People and Print, Social Aspects of Reading in the Depression (Chicago, 
1938). 
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To many of these persons, the Literary Digest (which they believe to 
have failed because of shady dealings of some sort or another) is the 
prototype. They are suspicious. An accosting stranger (since he may 
be anything from a high-pressure salesman to an installment collector) 
sets up the attitude: “Who is this guy?” or “What am I letting myself 
in for?” Reassurances often provoke greater distrust. When coupled 
with job insecurity, ignorance of the workings of surveys may be ex. 
pressed in the thought: “Will what I say get Uncle Pete kicked of 
the WPA?” 

Too ready a flow of language on the interviewer's part may con- 
fuse or create inferiority feelings in persons who have had little school. 
ing or in immigrant groups possessing language difficulties which ac- 
centuate barriers between them and “any slick young stranger with 
notebook and pencil.”” Hence, they may turn away or mumble “ 
don’t know.” The view that the interview is an intelligence test or | 
an examination of some kind indicates a feeling of inferiority. 

Especially in the poorer districts, a man may believe that he is being 
asked to take an intelligence test, and that he will be graded on the 
“rightness” or “wrongness” of his replies. The first question usually 
reassures the hesitant individual; he is pleased to find that he can an- 
swer the question, that it is not too difficult for him.* 

Then, too, many persons are very much aware of being included 
in a group that supposedly possesses stereotyped preferences regarding 
parties or candidates. In recent times these persons have been partic- 
ularly numerous among relief recipients, WPA workers, Southerners, 
labor union members, northern Negroes, Jews, Germans, Italians. 
Consciousness of being grouped with persons of stereotyped _prefer- 
ences may considerably alter the response of individuals to the survey 
interviewer. 











INFLUENCE OF SOCIAL PRESSURES 


To these people the interrogator has a special significance. He is 
categorically classified as a stranger, not one of the group with the 
alleged stereotype, but one who typifies the preference of the gen 
eralized out-group.” This classification of the interviewer by a respond- 


™ The New Republic’s phrase in the editorial “Why the Polls Failed” (November 11, 1940); 
p. 645. 

8 Gallup and Rae, op. cit., p. 232. 

® For the classic statement of categoric and sympathetic contact cf. N. S. Shaler, The Neigh- 
bor; the Natural History of Human Contacts (Boston, 1904). 
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ent may be made through articulation, voice inflection, wearing ap- 
parel, obvious employment, etc. A statement made in a Louisiana 
newspaper, the American Progress, quoted in Gallup and Rae, is a 
clear illustration. 

Three months ago a half-dozen post-graduate “Social Science 
Workers” from Princeton University, augmented by seven or eight 
East Side New Yorkers who had never in their lives seen a possum, 
tasted a sweet potato or chewed a plug of tobacco, arrived in New 
Orleans to conduct a so-called “survey of public opinion.” 

A friend up in Bienville Parish wrote that he was visited by a 
smart alec Harlem nigger wearing a double-breasted suit and talking 
with a Harvard “a” who wanted to find out how people were going 
to vote."° 

Most persons dislike to expose themselves to even a concealed 
form of social pressure, i.c., the bad opinion (withheld contempt, 
ridicule, etc.) of others.’ Accordingly, in order to avoid it, these people 

. ° . . t. 
are concerned with how the interviewer feels toward their reputasion. 
Some persons are uncertain, others are sure in advance that in the eyes 
of the interviewer it is a “bad” reputation; some believe it to be con- 
sidered “good.” 

If the respondent is unsure of a favorable or unfavorable reception 
to his reply, he shows his unwillingness to expose himself by obvious 
attempts to find out the opinion of the interviewer,"* and by his eager- 
ness to agree with that opinion. The phrasing of the question is very 
important in this regard.** To a respondent on the qui vive to feel 
out his interrogator there might be many different connotations of 

10 Op. cit., pp. 162-63. 

11 For empirical studies of the sensitivity of individuals to what they believe is group opinion, 
cf. C. H. Marple, “The Comparative Suggestibility of Three Age Levels to the Suggestion of 
Groups Versus Expert Opinion,” Journal of Social Psychology, 1V (1933), pp. 176-86; Gallup and 
Rae, op. cit. p. 233, report that most interviewees ask: “How do my opinions stack up with the 
other people’s answers?” 

*S. A. Rice, “Contagious Bias in the Interview: A Methodological Note,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XXXV (1929), pp. 420-23; A. B. Blankenship, “The Effect of the Interviewer Upon 
the Response in a Public Opinion Poll.” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1V (1940). 

8 cf. A. B. Blankenship, “The Influence of the Questionnaire Form Upon the Response in a 
Public Opinion Poll,” Psychological Record, Wl (1940), pp. 349-422; Hadley Cantril, “Experi- 
ments in the Wording of Questions,” Public Opinion Quarterly, IV (1940), pp. 330-32; Gallup 
and Rae, op. cit., pp. 95-107; Paul Studenski, “How Polls Can Mislead,” Harpers, CLXXX (De- 
cember, 1939), pp. 80-83; J. H. Spingarn, “These Public Opinion Polls,” Harpers, CLXXVIII 


(December, 1938), pp. 97-104; S. Roslow and A. B. Blankenship, “Phrasing the Question in 
Consumer Research,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIII (1939), p. 612. 
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the interviewer's “respect” or “disrespect” detectable in a designation 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt as “Mr. Roosevelt,” or as “Roosevelt,” 
or “Franklin D. Roosevelt,” or “Franklin Roosevelt,” or “President 
Roosevelt,” or “our President,” or “the President.” When unable to 
locate the bias of -his questioner, he can effectively extricate himself 
with the reply, “I don’t know.” 


INFLUENCE OF HOSTILE PRESS 


Respondents are often certain of the bad reputation which their 
group has in the minds of such persons as the interviewer seems to 
be. Increases in the volume and intensity of derogatory press atten- 
tion, especially, can spread the impression of almost total outer-world 
condemnation."* So influential is the press that it would be interesting 
to investigate the hypothesis that the percentage of persons concealing 
or misstating their intentions fluctuates with the current hostility of 
the press toward them.” 

As an election nears, unfavorable criticism of certain groups in- 
creases. In the 1940 campaign, for instance, more and more adverse 
attention was given in the press and over the air to the proposition 
that all reliefers and WPA workers were to be reckoned as “sure 
Roosevelt votes.” Republican radio “dialogues” were transcribed on 
the theme; a survey called the Dunn Poll iterated that the correct 
way to arrive at an election prognosis was to multiply every WPA 
man by four and add the figure to the Democratic side of the ledger; 
there was talk in some places of disfranchising relief recipients on 
the theory that their votes were bought in advance. 


CASE OF THE NEGRO 


Perhaps more than with any other group the polls have misjudged 
the Negro vote. According to Gallup’s returns there was a decline in 
Roosevelt’s popularity among Negro voters in 1940 as compared 
with 1936. An analysis of the actual election returns for certain areas 
of Negro concentration in northern cities for the two elections does 


14 Malcolm M. Willey, “Communication Agencies and the Volume of Propaganda,” in Pres- 
sure Groups and Propaganda, Harwood L. Childs, ed., The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, CLXXIX (Philadelphia, May, 1935), pp. 104-200. 

15 For percentages of press support for the major party candidates in 1936 and 1940 cf. The 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 1V (December, 1940), pp. 678-79 and Time (November 11, 1940). 

16 Cf. Chicago Tribune, October 27, 1940; New York Times, October 10 and 24, 1940, Pp. 17. 
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not bear out the poll trend. In Chicago and Detroit there was an actual 
increase in Roosevelt’s vote in 1940 in such areas."’ 

Over a long period of years, Negroes have learned, as an unpop- 
ular minority, to protect themselves against strangers by concealment 
or distortion. In political matters their views have been taken for 
granted. Negroes are expected to vote Republican. Any departure from 
this pattern inevitably involves certain stresses and strains. This is 
particularly true in cases of the older Negroes. An investigation made 
by one of the authors in 1936 showed that those Negroes who voted 
for Roosevelt felt a definite need for justifying their action. Most of 
those interviewed demonstrated a strong reluctance to give informa- 
tion about occupations; none admitted being on relief; many deliber- 
ately gave misinformation. 

Unreliable as Gallup’s figures are for Negroes, the age differences 
were so large that they must have some meaning. Particularly among 
the “old folks” was it difficult to overcome the well established belief 
that a Negro should vote Republican. Whereas only 51 per cent of 
the Negro respondents over fifty years of age voted Democratic, 66 
per cent of those between thirty and forty, and 71 per cent of those 
under thirty voted Democratic. The following statement.from data 
in the possession of one of the authors indicates how embedded in 
the familial mores is the custom of voting for the Republican party: 
“I urged Negroes to vote for Roosevelt in 1932. My parents told me 
I should be ashamed to say such a thing. Well, I wasn’t and now I 
can loudly proclaim my dissatisfaction with the Republican party. 
It is no longer a disgrace to criticise the Grand Old Party. My parents 
may have been satisfied to vote for the party but I vote for the party 
that gives me a decent job.”** 

The many colored persons on relief or WPA who favored Roose- 
velt made every effort to conceal their preference. On November 4, 
1940, the day before election, 10 per cent of the Negroes were recorded 

17H. F. Gosnell, “The Negro Vote in Northern Cities,” National Municipal Review, XXX 
(May, 1941), pp. 264-67; E. H. Litchfield, “A Case Study of Negro Political Behavior in De- 
troit,” Public Opinion Quarterly, V (June, 1941), pp. 266-74. 

18 From unpublished interview material (relating to motives expressed by Negroes in explain- 
ing their vote for Roosevelt in 1936) collected under the supervision of H. F. Gosnell. In general 
on the Republican fidelity of Negroes cf. Elmer William Henderson, A Study of the Basic Factors 
Involved in the Change in the Party Alignment of Negroes in Chicago, 1932-1938 (Master's 


Thesis in Department of Sociology of the University of Chicago, Chicago, 1939); H. F. Gosnell, 
Negro Politicians (Chicago, 1935). 
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by Gallup’s interviewers as being undecided as to whom they were 
going to vote for on the following day. This was the highest propor- 
tion of “don’t knows” for any grouping. 

In the South, too, it is the deviants from the approved stereotype 
who conceal their intended choices since everyone is expected to vote 
consistently Democratic, and those who do not conform expose them- 
selves to forms of negative social pressure. The virtual monopoly of 
the Democratic Party is deeply rooted in the traditions and is given 
constant support by the impression agencies. 


STEREOTYPED VOTING PREFERENCES 


There were other minority groups whose views were taken for 
granted. Jews, because of the specificity of Nazi words and deeds 
against them, believe “everyone” is aware of their feelings regarding 
Hitler; German-Americans and Italian-Americans, because of their 


belief that the persistence of nationalistic sentiment for the country _ 


of their origins is “natural,” feel “everyone” should know of their 
comparatively greater regard for Hitler and Mussolini. Due to partial 
identification of the Democratic and Republican parties and candi- 
dates as respectively more and less assertively anti-Hitler and Mussolini 
in foreign policy, these groups in 1940 felt that they had reputations 
for stereotype voting preferences.’ However, most of the press kept 
these reputations from its pages. Thus, the inclinations of Germans 
and Italians toward Willkie and Jews toward Roosevelt were not 
clearly or widely promulgated as stereotypes. Nevertheless, in those 
areas where an interventionist or isolationist press succeeded in estab- 
lishing an emotionally loaded impression of universality,” there were 
the corresponding concealments and distortions in the opinions of 
the above groups. 

The American Institute of Public Opinion could find no appre- 
ciable difference in the Jewish vote for the previous election and this 
one (1936—86 per cent for Roosevelt, 1940—87 per cent for Roose- 

19 Some indications of this characterization of the parties can be found in “The Fortune Sur- 
vey: XXXIV,” Fortune (October 1940), p. 174; “The Fortune Survey: XXXIII,” Fortune (Au- 
gust 1940), p. 2; and “The Fortune Survey: XXXV,” Fortune (November 1940), p. 73. See also, 
Hadley Cantril, D. Rugg and F. Williams, “America Faces the War,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
(December 1940), pp. 651-56. 

20 The press before the election was interventionist by far. Cf. the chart “Newspaper Support 


Accorded the President and the Administration in 1940” compiled by J. S. Twohey Associates 
and the Chartmakers, Incorporated and displayed in Fortune, January 1941, p. 126. 
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velt), despite the fact that it was in this period, especially from 1938 
to 1940 that Roosevelt by actions and utterances unmistakably “went 
out of his way” to oppose the anti-Semitic totalitarians. No statistics 
are available by Italian and German nationality breakdowns, but Gal- 
lup’s figures for religious groups indicate a relatively greater falling 
off of Roosevelt's 1940 vote among Catholics. The reluctance of per- 
sons of Italian or German origins to reveal their opinions could be 
more clearly seen from a perusal of their expressions on some issues 
regarding the ramification of American foreign policy than from 
presidential or party-choice queries, but no figures are available. James 
Wechsler has forecast the probability of increasing concealment and 
distortion of pro-German or pacifist sentiment. 

Although all persons conscious of being in groups with sterotyped 
preferences are not in lower income strata, a preponderant number is of 
those whose replies are affected. Such persons in low income groups have 
the fewest sympathetic contacts with survey interviewers, their knowl- 
edge of outer-world public opinion is the most limited to newspapers, 
and the press (one of important determiners of negative and positive 
values attached to balloting stereotypes) is predominantly on the oppos- 
ing political side. If the reputation of “1oo per cent for Willkie” had 
been propagated with disparagement by most types of communication 
agencies, and if the interviewer were a class-conscious proletarian and 
looked and spoke like one, it is doubtful that higher income groups 
would state their preferences as unequivocally as they do. 

It appears, then, that the course of actual interviewing does not 
always run so smooth as that typified in one article: 

Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. A young man took off his hat. “Excuse 
me, sir, but I'd like to ask you a few questions.” The elderly man 
peered at him. “Shoot, son.” “Well, do you think that Congress or the 
President should determine the gold content of the dollar?” The 
elderly man was indignant. “Why, the President, naturally! He’s the 
figurehead of the nation. He should do the figurin’.””’ 

Many unaccounted elements complicate the interpersonal relations 
of public opinion polling.” The result of these difficulties tends with 
minor exceptions in one direction—a distortion in the recorded opinion 
of lower income groups. 


21 Williamston Rich, “The Human Yardstick,” Saturday Evening Post (January 21, 1939). 
22 The interview situation has been referred to solely as a two-group situation, but too often 
for accuracy there are other people around (cf. Gallup and Rae, op. cit., pp. 112-16). 
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EXCITEMENT LEVEL 


The second perceptible difference between poll voting and ballot 
voting arises in connection with the height of the general level of excite- 
ment.** Every four years the emotions clustering around election symbols 
rise to a peak to subside again soon after the election. Precisely when they 
begin surging depends mainly on the personalities and issues involved, 
the economic situation and the amount and intensity of campaign 
propaganda showered on the area. A month or two before the election 
date appears to be a rough estimate. The point to be noted, however, is 
this: most public opinion polls are taken during inter-election periods 
and the assumption that men act or vote the same way when excited as 
when calm or disinterested cannot be granted. Only those polls which 
are very close to the election make sufficient allowance for the tension 
level. 

The traditional vote may not be affected by the level of excitement. 
Although traditional voters, like others, wax hot and cold, the direction 
of their ballot remains the same. Older voters, members of the more 
conservative party, rural residents, and in lesser amounts, women, heav- 
ily weight the body of traditionalists.** 


FIXITY OF ELECTIONS 


The third dissimilarity between the polls and elections involves 
methods of bringing information to the focus of popular attention in 
different time periods. The constituency is not “nursed” in America as in 
England where elections may occur at any time. Since American elec- 
tions come at set times which are known in advance there is a drop in 
volume of disseminated party propaganda in the period between elec- 
tions. During the inter-election times criticism or eulogy is more one- 
sided, concerns more specific deeds or misdeeds, and is dispensed in a 
more limited fashion than during the election heat when there are 
rebuttals on top of rebuttals, arguments are couched in more general 
terms, and greater use is made of national hookups and front-page 

23 The related notions of tension level, insecurity level and level of reactivity have been used 
in social-psychological applications by Harold D. Lasswell. Cf. his Propaganda Techniques in the 
World War (New York, 1927), p. 190, and (with Dorothy Blumenstock) World Revolutionary 
Propaganda (New York, 1939), pp. 17, 271, 297. 

24 Both European and American studies confirm the characteristics of traditional voters. Cf., 
e.g., H. Tingsten, Political Behavior (London, 1937); H. F. Gosnell, Why Europe Votes (Chicago, 


1930), Machine Politics (Chicago, 1935) and Grass Roots Politics (Washington, D.C., 1942); 
“The People’s Choice,” Life, IX (November 11, 1940), pp. 95-103. 
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editorials. As a consequence the voter in the election heat has possibilities 
of either a more complete perspective or a great confusion.** In what- 
ever case, the situation then, is different from the time one year before 
election when because of some one-sided reporting of a certain issue by 
an influential newspaper the respondent detachedly asserts he is not 
going to vote for Mr. so-and-so. 

This dissimilarity would have the most telling effect on those most 
available to the various propaganda channels. As a rule this means the 
more literate elements of the population. They will be swayed in a line 
of thought roughly equivalent to that given out by the great body of 
impression agencies. Replies to polls during inter-election periods, then, 
lean toward the party that vests control in these agencies.** A reliable 
indicator to the party with most influence over agencies of symbol 
manipulation is the relative size of campaign funds. Republicans out- 
weigh the Democrats by far in this regard. The only important medium 
continuing throughout inter-election years is the press. The Republican 
Party has enjoyed overwhelming superiority in this field. However, to 
the party in power, of late, have fallen the use of several other channels, 
the employment of which might be called “official publicity” or “gov- 
ernment propaganda.”*’ Nevertheless, the press retains the preponder- 
ance of suasive power in inter-election times due to its comprehensive 
coverage and overt partisanship which government media in large meas- 
ures have lacked. 

PARTY PRESSURE 


A fourth important disparity is in the voter’s appraisal of the respec- 
tive import of public opinion polls and election polls. “Straw polls 
don’t count.” The precinct captain doesn’t put pressure on persons to 
vote for the party when the Gallup interviewer comes around. Even 
traditional voters may vote non-traditionally in polls (perhaps to delude 


25 The easy accessibility of information may not increase certainty; cf. H. S. Carlson, Informa- 
tion as a Factor Producing Certainty of Opinion (University of lowa, 1929). 

26 Cf. Report of the Lonergan Committee on 1936 campaign expenditures and the Gillette 
Committee on 1940 campaign expenditures summarized respectively in the New York Times 
(August 18, 1940) and the Chicago Tribune (January 24, 1941). Also, see “Political Campaign 
Funds,” Fortune, XXII (July, 1940), p. 47 ff. 

27 Cf. Harwood L. Childs, ed., Pressure Groups and Propaganda (Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science; Philadelphia, 1935). Also see James L. McCamy, Gov- 
ernment Publicity (1939); Arthur Krock, “Press vs. Government,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
I (1937), pp. 45-49; W. A. Robson, “Government Publicity,” Political Quarterly, Il (1940), 


pp. 219-31. 
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themselves into the possession of the allegedly prized virtue of political 
impartiality) yet in the election booth they cast the familiar way. Out 
of spite, a voter may say to the interviewer that he’s for so-and-so, much 
as a child, momentarily deprived, sticks out his tongue behind his 
parent’s back, yet in the booth deeper considerations of basic content or 
improvement or insecurity generally hold sway. Public opinion polls 
are regarded lightly. Indeed, it might be presumed, the public opinion 
polls by their laborious efforts to find out the vote—have themselves 
impressed the deeper significance of balloting. 

It is apparent that the more well read persons will be the more 
cognizant of the claims of accuracy, anonymity, good faith, and impor- 
tance to democracy of the public opinion polls. Hence, they will be the 
ones more impressed with the general significances of the polls and less 
likely to be indifferent in their utterances to the interviewer.” 


CONSIDERATION TIME 


A final difference is in the time preparatory to making a choice. 
Before an election a voter devotes as much time as he wishes to making 
a decision; as an interviewee he is unexpectedly asked to make a choice 
with relative haste. As a machine worker replied to a Gallup interviewer, 
“And if I'd more time to study up on these questions, I might have done 
a whole lot better. You kinda took me by surprise.” It is safe to sur- 
mise that in inter-election periods few persons are going to decide daily 
their choice among the various possible candidates or parties on the 
chance that they will that day be questioned by some interviewer."* No 
one, it is often said, even knows who has ever been interviewed. 

This difference in consideration-time does not affect the traditional 
voter who responds automatically, but it will affect the independent 
whose snap choice often mirrors the morning or evening newspaper 
tirade of the previous week. Nor does it modify much those persons who, 
feeling at ease with interviewers, take time to reflect. “Well, now, 
let me see. . . .” 

28 Arthur W. Kornhauser in The Psychology of Industrial Conflict, George Hartmann, ed. 
(New York, 1939). 

29 George F. Lewis, “The Congressmen Look at the Polls,” Public Opinion Quarterly, IV 
(June, 1940), pp. 229-31; George Gallup and Saul Forbes Rae, “Is There a Bandwagon Vote?” 
Public Opinion Quarterly (June 1940), p. 247. 

80 Gallup and Rae, op. cit., p. 229. 


31 G. W. Allport, “Attitudes” in 4 Handbook of Social Psychology, Carl Murchison, ed. (Wor- 
chester, 1935). 
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Some of these limiting factors cannot be removed. For example, 
except through a mail poll which has too many attendant disadvantages, 
or a secret ballot which has other limitations, the interpersonal relation- 
ship cannot be eliminated.’ Some can be partially eliminated but only 
in the long run. The proposition that public opinion polls are ideal 
insofar as their situational aspects correspond to those of election voting 
leaves, of course, no ideal poll. Still, to the extent that the aforementioned 
handicaps are absent some polls are better than others. 


THE IDEAL POLL 


The most accurate poll is one taken very close to election day, for 
in such a poll the limitations of different affect-levels, methods of focus- 
ing attention and lack of consideration-time are less operative. Even here 
the relativity of these factors must be kept in mind. A rising affect-level 
increases the emotional charges attached to voting reputations and hence 
increases lower group concealment and distortion. 

Polls obtained during inter-election times are unduly loaded with 
traditional voters (Republicans in the North, Democrats in the South, 
rural residents, older persons, women). Shifts in inter-election polls 
(when traditionalists are excluded) reflect the effects of the propaganda 
disequilibrium on those independents most accessible to the propaganda 
agencies, i.c., the moderately and surpassingly literate elements of the 
population. Account of this lopsidedness must be taken, as well as of 
the high percentage of “don’t-knows” among all groups in these 
periods.** 

It is possible to lower a number of the barriers to accurate opinion 
expression. Some of the undesirable features of the interview situation 
could be removed. The practice of employing college graduates when- 
ever possible should be discontinued. In order to reduce the outer-world 
categorization of interviewers and bolster chances of rapport they 
should, when feasible, be recruited from the groups they are to inter- 
view—income, race, nationality, educational, territorial and union mem- 
bership—and specialized. 

No opinions should be sought when others are present. For example, 
the stock method of garnering relief attitudes at relief stations or gro- 

82Don Cahalan and Norman C. Meier, “The Validity of Mail-Ballot Polls,” Psychological 
Record, Ill (February 1939), pp. 3-11. 


83 The average of don’t-knows for all groups on June 16, 1940, was 16 per cent; for November 
4, 1940, it was 6 per cent. 
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cery stores should be eradicated. The reliefers feel too sensitive, as it 
is, about waiting in line or paying with stamps instead of money. There 
is NO point in increasing interpersonal tension. 

The extent of the inferior or inadequacy feelings in front of the 
interviewer might be loosely gauged from the numbers answering 
“lower class” in a highly advertised no-class country. In the Fortune 
Poll approximately one-fifth of the objectively (according to Fortune's 
criteria) lower class replied in this sense and one-quarter of the Negroes 
plus another quarter of “I don’t knows.”™* 

Rough indexes of the current positive or negative propagandizing 
of voting stereotypes could be constructed from measurements of the 
principal chain press and radio network dispatches. For reputations 
established through traditional inculcation, approximate quantifications 
of distortion and concealment can be derived from studies of voting 
behavior of the groups in issue. 

The attitude of scepticism regarding the polls could be changed by 
an extensive educational program stressing the importance as well as 
the accuracy of the public opinion poll, but the task is not one for the 
short run. If, for instance, it were decreed that certain referenda would 
be decided by polls or some candidates would be nominated by polls 
instead of by conventions, attitudes towards the polls would receive 
more respect. However, people will first need to have enough faith in 
straw polls before they will allow them to assume such functions. 

Little if any work has been done purposively to integrate the 
various studies. Advertising enterprises have a partial monopoly on 
public opinion polls and academic institutions on experimental psy- 
chology and ballot behavior studies. Although there has been reciprocal 
reticence, the folkways of centers of higher learning regarding the easy 
availability of academic publications have made those institutes appear 
more open-hearted than the institutes of business. If there were more 
cooperation, recent voting studies (despite the original absence of such 
intent) could be used, for example, in connection with the approxima- 
tion of the distortion among lower brackets. It would be to mutual 
advantage to assist each other openly, for the public opinion polls 
would be spared an expense they probably cannot afford to incur and 
political scientists would be gratified by the increased precision in 
understanding public opinion. 


84 “The Fortune Survey,” Fortune, XXVI (February 1940), p. 14. 
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PUBLIC OPINION IN AMERICAN 


STATECRAFT 


By RICHARD S. F. EELLS 


Tue invention of new techniques for ascertain- 
ing states and trends of public opinion more 
quickly, accurately, and economically than here- 
tofore has revived interest in the century-old 
problem, What is the proper role of public 
opinion? 

Is the public, in the sense of the mass of 
adult citizens, competent to pass on questions 
of public policy? Should the public’s decision 
be binding on public officials in every instance? 
Where should the dividing line be drawn in fix- 


ing the proper role of public opinion, legisla- 
tive opinion, expert opinion? 

In this paper Mr. Eells considers the answers 
given by the Founding Fathers; the influence of 
social and technological changes since 1787 
upon the role of public opinion in the United 
States; and undertakes to appraise the role of 
public opinion today in the light of these 
changes. The author is a graduate student 
in the department of politics at Princeton 
University. 





aan people speaking is public opinion acting. An act of the people is 
superior to statutory law, for all power springs from the sovereign will 
of the people.’ Yet, should the voice of the government be the voice of 
the people? Before starting a discussion, however, that is to involve 
words or terms which may be ambiguous, those terms should be clearly 
defined to avoid misunderstanding. “Public opinion” is unquestionably 
one of those terms. Defining it clearly and simply, Professor Childs first 
considers it bifurcately, i.e., public and opinion, and then synthetically. 
As to the concept public, “There is no such thing as the public except 
in the sense that there may be a particular group of persons about which 
we are speaking.”* With respect to the concept of opinion, “Opinions 
are always individual expressions of attitude. The notion that there exists 
a group mind, an entity disassociated from individual human beings, 
has been thoroughly discredited.”* In other words, public opinion does 
not refer “to some mystical entity that is floating about in the atmos- 
phere over our heads.”* Quite to the contrary of this generally felt view, 
“Public opinion is any collection of individual opinions, regardless of 

1 Such an act of the people is the Constitution of the United States. This argument can be found 
amply treated in: E. S. Corwin, “The ‘Higher Law’ Background of American Constitutional Law,” 
Harvard Law Review, XLII, and by the same author, “The Progress of Constitutional Theory,” 
The American Historical Review, Vol. XXX, No. 3. 

? Harwood L. Childs, An Introduction of Public Opinion, (N.Y. 1940), pp. 41-42. 


8 ibid., p. 61. 
*ibid., pp. 43-44. 
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the degree of agreement or uniformity. The degree of uniformity is a 
matter to be investigated, not something to be arbitrarily set up as 
a condition for the existence of public opinion.” 


THE ROLE OF PUBLIC OPINION 


The history of this “degree of uniformity” is the history of an impor- 
tant and neglected idea in American politics. Since agencies have been 
invented for enlarging the “degree of uniformity” of opinion, thinkers 
have begun to recast and augment the democratic dogma, and politicians 
have become aware of the necessity of keeping a sensitive finger on the 
public’s pulse. The role assigned to public opinion by various depart- 
ments in the federal government is something vastly different from the 
part given to it by our founding fathers. The American Revolution was 
an open manifestation of a desire for a responsible government, and 
implicit in this idea of responsible government was the idea of respon- 
sibility to influential public opinion. But the influential opinion of 1776 
was not a uniformity of opinion of the American people as a whole but 
rather the opinion of the élite. Since that time influential opinion has 
expanded in both quantity and quality, and along with this expanse, and 
because of it, there have arisen questions of the profoundest significance 
in political theory. The public, in the sense of that public outside gov- 
ernment circles, has increased in both political consciousness and politi- 
cal competence. The causes and consequences of this increase then 
become a problem for our consideration. 

The cause is to be found in the progress of science; the total conse- 
quences are to be found in history as yet untold. Within the past century 
and a half, a new epic has been written in the history of communica- 
tive technology, and in the field of the social sciences this type of 
progress has towered above all others in total effect. There are three 
problems then about which we are here concerned. First, the part as- 
signed to public opinion by our founding fathers; second, the effect 
that an expanding influential public, because of technological advances 
in communication, has had upon the determination of judicial and gov- 
ernmental policy; and third, in view of our present scientific advance- 
ment, the role that public opinion in the American democratic form of 
government should take. 


5 ibid., pp. 48-49 
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EARLY GOVERNMENTAL POLICY 


Those who determined governmental policy during the great forma- 
tive years of the American colonies bore the stamp of aristocracy. In 
the Revolutionary period, the government actually represented only 
the interest of those with education and good breeding. The people, as 
a great aggregation of individuals, were not within the sphere of the 
democratic influence. As a matter of fact, judging from their letters 
and papers, the majority of the leading thinkers of that day rejected, in 
their political thinking, that philosophy which holds that the people 
ought to be the voice of governmental policy. James Madison reports in 
his Journal that Robert Sherman, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, laid down the solemn rule that “the people should 
have as little to do as may be with the government. . . .” George Mason 
went so far as to argue that, “It would be as unnatural to refer the choice 
of a proper character for chief magistrate to the people, as it would be 
to refer a trial of colors to a blind man.” Madison elaborates this line 
of reasoning by claiming that, “the public voice, pronounced by the 
representatives of the people, will be more consonant to the public good 
than if pronounced by the people themselves, convened for that pur- 
pose.” This argument affirms that the people are not competent to pass 
upon matters of high statecraft, and that to do so is unnatural and 
unwise. This philosophy of public opinion is summed up by Hamilton’s 
famous sentence, “Your People, Sir, is a great beast.” 

Hamilton, however, being more of a realist than Sherman, Mason, 
and Madison, based his argument on the idea that the representative 
body of government would inevitably be composed of the gentry. “It is 
said to be necessary, that all classes of citizens should have some of 
their own number in the representative body, in order that their feelings 
and interests may be the better understood and attended to. But we have 
seen that this will never happen under any arrangement that leaves 
the votes of the people free. Where this is the case, the representative 
body, with too few exceptions to have any influence on the spirit of the 
government, will be composed of landholders, merchants, and men of 
the learned professions.”’ It was also Hamilton’s belief that, “the true 
test of a good government is its aptitude and tendency to produce a good 


® The Federalist, (National Home Library), No. 10, p. 59. 
" ibid., No. 35, pp. 214-215. 
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administration.”* Hamilton was concerned with administration as the 
end result of government; he was not concerned with the subsequently 
important idea that government possibly had a duty to remain in respon- 
sive contact with public opinion. 


LOCAL LEADERS RESPONSIBLE 


Prior to the opening up of those channels of communication which 
have made possible the phenomenon of a government responsible to 
mass public opinion, the basis of an opinion consisted of the popular 
confidence in the leaders of the local community. This trust, which 
is almost dead on the American scene, is admirably illustrated by a 
brief narrative told by the Marquis de Chastellux, who visited America 
from 1780 to 1782. He recounts that when Governor Benjamin Harri- 
son of Virginia was leaving with Jefferson and Lee to attend the first 
session of the Continental Congress, his uneasiness of mind over the 
crisis was increased by the fact that many of the farmers, laborers, and 
shopkeepers who waited on him and talked to him said, “You assert 
that there is a fixed intention to invade our rights and privileges; we 
own that we do not see this clearly, but since you assure us that it is so, 
we believe the fact.” The relationship was one of faith, man to man. 
The people of Virginia outside the “inner circle” simply assumed that 
Governor Harrison would do that which was right. This complaisance 
did not imply a disposition to subservience on the part of the people. 
It was merely the unavoidable result of the fact that the agencies for 
the creation of mass public opinion were then not in existence. In 1775 
there were but thirty-seven newspapers in the country, and they had no 
regular and systematic means of collecting information. Consequently, 
it was only the gentry, in far closer contact with current affairs, who 
were in a position to have information necessary to plan a course of 
action. At the time of the adoption of the Constitution, the means 
of communication in the United States were practically the same as they 
were in England in the Middle Ages—a fact which accounted for the 
dependence of the people upon their leaders. 

The initial phrase of the preamble of the Constitution, “We the 
people,” induced controversy only as to whether the phrase meant “We 
the people of the sovereign states,” or “We the sovereign people at 


8 ibid., No. 68, p. 444. 
® Marquis de Chastellux, Travel, Vol. II, p. 157. 
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large.””® It did not bring up the subsequently more subtle question 
of whether the people, having the facts at hand, were competent to 
determine governmental policy. In other words, it did bring up the 
question of the meaning of the word “people”; it did not bring up the 
question of the competence of these people. 


ADAMS’ DISPARAGEMENT OF PUBLIC OPINION 


By the beginning of the nineteenth century the idea of trusting 
to public opinion was still regarded as unnatural and foolish. John 
Adams, one of the most fertile and acute writers of his generation, 
minimized as far as possible the role that public opinion should play in 
American statecraft. Although he was a genuine lover of liberty, he 
was like Edmund Burke in that he would have nothing to do with 
an abstract philosophy of liberty. Adams believed that an aristocracy, 
not a democracy, was dictated by the law of nature, if there was a law 
of nature. He declared that when men associate together for any pur- 
pose it is soon discovered that those who are best fitted for leadership, as 
well as those who actually are in power, are those who have had the 
advantage of good birth, wealth, and education. “I can remember,” 
he writes in one of his letters, “the time when three gentlemen . . . 
Thomas Hancock, Charles Apthorp, and Thomas Green, . . . if united, 
could have carried any election almost unanimously in the town of 
Boston.”** Adams makes an issue of the inevitability of an aristocracy 
in government in his Review of The Propositions of Amending the Con- 
stitution, which was submitted by Mr. Hill to the Senate of the United 
States in 1808. His empirical conclusion in this respect is simply that 
“the state of Connecticut has always been governed by an aristocracy, 
more decisively than the empire of Great Britain is. Half a dozen, or at 
the most, a dozen families, have controlled that country when a colony, 
as well as since it has been a state.””* 

Adams looked with utter disparagement upon the idea of public 
opinion as a determining factor in governmental policy. This depreca- 
tion, however, was well accounted for in the following statement: “The 
truth is, party opinions, interests, passions, and prejudices may be as 

10 This argument made its first appearance in the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions of 1789. 
For a discussion of The People of the United States vs. The People of the States, see E. S$. Corwin, 
“We The People,” in The Doctrine of Judicial Review, (Princeton 1914), pp. 81-111. 


11 The Works of John Adams (Boston 1851), Letter XXVII, Vol. VI, p. 506. 
12 ibid., Vol. V, p. 530. 
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decisive an imprimatur as that of a monarch; and public opinion, which | 


is not always right, until it is too late, is sometimes as arbitrary a prohi- 
bition as an index expurgatorius. | hope it will be no offense to say, that 
public opinion is often formed upon imperfect, partial and false infor- 
mation of the press. Public information cannot keep pace with facts.”" 
In view of this attitude it is not surprising to find Adams concluding 
that the public simply was unable to chart an intelligent course in the 
wiles of statecraft. 
THE GROWTH OF POLITICAL IDEAS 


The growth and transmutation of political ideas during the 
colonial period were the result of personal correspondence, journals, 
and treatises by the leading men in the different localities. There were 
the militant pens of Samuel and John Adams, James Otis, John Dickin- 
son, James Wilson, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Luther Martin 
and the Federalists: Hamilton, Jay and Madison; but they, with the 
exception of Samuel Adams, were not in any sense of the word proto- 
types of modern propaganda experts. It is true that political propaganda 
activities assumed large proportions during the pre-Revolutionary years 
under the adroit direction of Samuel Adams. By using the channels of 
the Committees of Correspondence, he did perhaps more than any other 
man to voice the spirit and the thought of the American Revolution, 
and did it twenty years before blood ran."* During the colonial period, 
no man more firmly believed in both the power and the wisdom of the 
people than did Samuel Adams. But even he, agitator, political organ- 
izer and rabble rouser, during Shay’s rebellion stood “as sternly against 
the misguided people as he ever did against Tory or crown official. “Vox 
populi vox Dei’ was a sentiment to which he fully subscribed, but it 
must be the voice of the substantial people.” 

The primary concern of our founding fathers was that the rights of 
the colonists had been usurped, and that the contract between the King 
and the people had been broken, and thus it was not only the right but 
the duty of the people to participate actively in the only remedial proc- 
ess: revolution. After the revolution came the struggle for the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution, and with it came the classical Federalist 
papers. The fathers were of the gentry and they wrote for the gentry; 


183 thid., Letter XXXI, Vol. VI, p. 518. 
14 John C. Miller, Sam 4dams, Pioneer in Propaganda. 
15 James K. Hosmer, Samuel Adams (Houghton and Co. 1885), p. 304. 
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they were not concerned with the idea of making a constitutional pro- 
vision for the control of government by public opinion. As a matter 
of fact, the idea as a practicality could not possibly have occurred to 
them, for the instruments of communication, which make not only for 
crystallizing opinion but also for informing governmental officials what 
that opinion is, were still to be invented. If one were to attempt to 
describe public opinion in 1787, it would be a compound of intrigue, 
aristocratic cupidity, popular stupidity, mob vociferation and rascality. 


THE EXPANDING INFLUENTIAL PUBLIC 


Let us now examine the effect that an expanding influential public, 
because of inventions in communication, has had upon the determination 
of governmental policy and juridical interpretation. As late as 1820, 
Sir Robert Peel spoke contemptuously of “that great compound of 
folly, weakness, prejudice, wrong feeling, right feeling, obstinacy, and 
newspaper paragraphy, which is called public opinion.”** Others shared 
his point of view; for, although throughout the history of political 
philosophy public opinion has been recognized as a great political 
power, it was only during periods of revolution, either by bloodshed or 
ballot, that this potential power became kinetic. It was not until the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century that public opinion was regarded 
as possibly an active factor during the ordinary course of social events. 

This recognition of public opinion began with the courts, but there 
it assumed the guise of a legal myth. In the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Gibson of Pennsylvania in the case of Eakin v. Raub,”’ which inci- 
dentally is one of the most elaborate attacks ever brought against the 
doctrine of judicial nullification, the Justice concluded that it was public 
opinion which was the final check upon a legislature. There is always 
the fear that the legislature will become arbitrary and that as a conse- 
quence the Constitution would be rendered useless.** This possibility, 
he argued, of course called for a determination of the purpose of a writ- 
ten constitution. He considered this purpose two-fold: for one thing it 

16 Quoted in James Bryce, The American Commonwealth, (1911), Vol. Il, p. 259. 

17 12 Sergeant and Rawle, 1825, Pennsylvania Reports, p. 330. 

18“The restrictions placed on the action of the legislature under the French Constitution are 
not in reality laws, since they are not rules which in the last resort will be enforced by the 
courts. Their true character is that of maxims of political morality, which derive whatever strength 


they possess from being formally inscribed in the Constitution, and from the resulting support 
of public opinion.” Dicey, “Law of the Constitution,” Legal Essays, ed. J. B. Thayer, p. 127. 
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gave the “first principles” of the government, and there it was an instru. | 


ment of incalculable value; for another, it served the purpose of ren- | 


dering those principles familiar to the mass of the people, thus tending 
to arouse public opinion; and this was the only safeguard against legis 
lative usurpation.” 

Four years later (1829) Mr. Story, in his inaugural as the Dane | 
Professor of Law in Harvard University, stated that “our government is | 
emphatically a government of the people, in all its departments. It pur- 
ports to be a government of laws, and not of men; and yet, beyond all 
others, it is subject to the control and influence of public opinions.” 
Mr. Story was correct in stating that our government is subject to the 
control of public opinions, but it is doubtful if that political control was 
noticeably exercised before 1898. Lord Bryce related in his American 
Commonwealth, “It astonished me in 1870 and 1881 to find how small 
a part politics played in conversation among the best educated classes 
and generally in the cities. Since 1896 there has been a livelier and more 


) 





{ 


constant interest in public affairs; yet even now . . . political questions | 


are apt, except at critical moments, to fall into the background.”™ 


WAR AND THE GROWTH OF NEWSPAPERS 


' 


With the start of the Civil War came a great desire for news, and | 


ten thousand completely printed newspapers each hour were not suff 
cient to meet the demand.” At this time, though, there was no effective 
action of popular statecraft that could be said to be caused by this rapid 
development of the press—no action in which'the public exercised its 


will to force the executive to act contrary to a previously determined | 


course of action. It is certainly true that the governments of both the 
North and the South employed the art of propaganda. For example, 
when the Confederate commissioners of the Richmond government 
visited the Pope, they discovered that the North had already informed 
his Holiness that “ “Lincoln and Company’ were waging a war against 


19 12 Sergeant and Rawle, pp. 354-355. 

20 Story, Miscellaneous Writings (1852). 

21 James Bryce, The American Commonwealth, Vol. Il, (N.Y. 1911), p. 291. 

22 One thousand newspapers an hour had been fast work for the best cylinder presses. With 
the patent of the rotary press by Richard Hoe in 1847, two thousand papers an hour were possible. 
In 1855 came a ten-cylinder press which printed ten thousand complete newspapers an hour. To 
meet the greater demand for news during the Civil War two inventions were to develop: one 
was the stereotype plate, and the other was the use of a continuous roll of paper instead of single 
sheets fed by hand. 
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slavery.”** On the other hand, the Confederacy, playing their card to 
win not only recognition of independence but also assistance, deposited 
money with their agents “to be devoted to ‘the enlightenment of public 
opinion in Europe through the press.’”** But it is important to differen- 
tiate between these examples of governmentally directed propaganda, 
which represent a concerted attempt on the part of a government to 
create a large public opinion favoring its principles, and the converse 
procedure, which is manifest when the public brings its opinion to 
bear on the government and, by means of pressure groups,” forces it to 
a particular course of action. There are several illustrative cases in Amer- 
ican history which could be cited, and among the more significant 
examples of the people literally forcing the executive branch of the 
government to act against its will are the Spanish-American War, the 
Washington Conference of 1921-1922, and the Kellogg-Briand pact. 

Sixteen million dollars’ worth of damage done to invested Amer- 
ican capital in Cuba, together with Spanish horror news stories trans- 
mitted to the American people via William Randolph Hearst and 
Joseph Pulitzer, culminated in the Spanish-American War of 1898. As 
Charles A. Beard cogently points out, “Here was a combination of 
economic interest, appealing humanity, ‘good journalism,’ and popular 
tumult which drove the United States steadily towards war.”” 


INFLUENCE OF MODERN TECHNOLOGY 


By the twentieth century communicative technology had taken 
significant steps. In 1873 James W. Paige, of Hartford, Connecticut, 
had gone a long way in perfecting a typesetting machine. In 1894 
Ottman Mergenthaler’s linotype was setting type for hundreds of 
newspapers. In 1897 Tolbert Lanston built his monotype machine.” 
In 1900 Henry A. Wise Wood invented a machine to make stereotype 
plates; by hand it took a crew of men two hours to make as many 


> « 


stereotype plates as Wood’s “autoplate” made in ten or fifteen minutes.” 


28 Charles A. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization, Vol. Il, p. 86. 

24 ibid., p. 86. 

25 A concise posing of the problem can be found in Harold H. Sprout, “Pressure Groups and 
Foreign Policies,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political Social Science. Philadelphia, 
May 1935. 

26 Beard, op. cit., p. 370. 

27 “Monotype” means casting letters one by one instead of on the “lin-o-type” principle. 

28 Waldemar Kaempffert, A Popular History of American Invention, Vol. 1, (N.Y. 1924), 


Pp. 238-239. 
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By 1837 Samuel F. B. Morse had all the elements of the modern tele. 
graph, and in that year he filed a patent as a caveat at the United States 
Patent Office. On May 24, 1844, the words: “What hath God wrought” 
clicked from the Supreme Court of the capitol to a waiting group in 
Baltimore and then back again; and from this moment on the telegraph 
passed into history. In 1856 Hiram Sibley organized the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, and in 1858 J. Stearns introduced duplex teleg- 
raphy, a system by which two messages, one in each direction, might 
be sent over a single wire at the same time. On July 13, 1866, Cyrus W. 
Field, after nine years of bitter disappointment and failure, succeeded 
in completing the transatlantic cable. And early in the twentieth cen- 
tury came the art of telegraphing pictures. 

By 1874 Alexander Graham Bell had invented the telephone; on 
March 7, 1876, he was granted a patent on his invention. And by 1892 
New York was talking to Chicago. In 1898, the year of the Spanish- 
American War, Marconi had established wireless communication across 
the English Channel and had reported the International Yacht Races 
between Sandy Hook and the office of the New York Herald. 


CONSTITUTIONAL INTERPRETATION 


The shrinking in distance because of developments in communica- 
tive technology has had its effects even upon the supposedly disembodied 








spirits of those who compose the courts. The mythical role assigned to | 


public opinion in Eakin v. Raub has turned into something much more 
concrete in the case of Jacobson v. Massachusetts,” which was decided 


by the Supreme Court of the United States in 1905. Here the court cited / 
Viemeister v. White as precedent for deciding against Jacobson in his | 


refusal to comply with an order of the Cambridge board of health. Jus- 
tice Harlan quotes from the Viemeister Case: “In a free country, where 
the government is by the people, through chosen representatives, prac- 
tical legislation admits of no other standard of action, for what the 
people believe is for the common welfare must be accepted as tending 
to promote the common welfare, whether it does in fact or not. Any 
other basis would conflict with the spirit of the Constitution, and would 
sanction measures opposed to a republican form of government.”” 


29 197 U.S. 11. 

8° This, however, is not the rule exclusively taken by the courts; it is only an illustration along 
that path which affirms the efficacy of public opinion. Compare this point of view, on the other 
hand, with an opinion given by the same court in Ives vs. South Buffalo R. Co., 201 N.Y. 271, 
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Six years after the Jacobson case Mr. Justice Holmes voiced great 
concern about the role of public opinion in the drama of juridical inter- 
pretation. In the Nobel State Bank v. Haskell™ case Mr. Holmes argues: 
“It may be put forth in aid of what is sanctioned by usage, or held by 
the prevailing morality or strong and preponderant opinion to be greatly 
and immediately necessary to the public welfare. Among matters of that 
sort probably few would doubt that both usage and preponderant 
opinion give their sanction to enforcing the primary conditions of suc- 
cessful commerce.” 

These interpretations of Messrs. Harlan and Holmes, carried to 
their logical conclusions, contend that the public’s will is ipso facto the 
only authority to determine the ends of national policy. In other words, 
there is no other higher authority than the people to decide what pro- 
motes or does not promote public welfare. 


RISE OF ANTI-MILITARISM 


Coming back now to the role public opinion has played in the 
diplomatic arena, we shall see that by 1921 the time was ripe for some 
kind of international peace conference. But the fact that the temper 
of the American people was in order for such an international agree- 
ment was not without cause—causes which cannot be explained by 
relegating them to the category of the “nature of things.” 

The primary reason is again found in communicative technology. 
By 1914 newspaper presses had reached the limit in speed in which the 
paper could be pulled through the machine, in other words, if the 
presses were to be speeded up the paper would tear. Once more Henry A. 
Wise Wood came to the rescue; he simply built a press which carried 
instead of pulled the paper through. In 1917 the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin established Wood's press. The results were 120,000 sixteen-page 
papers an hour, “or more than twenty-five times as many daily newspa- 
pers as were read in all the United States a hundred years ago, remem- 
bering that newspapers then usually had only four pages.”** On January 
25, 1915, the transcontinental telephone line was opened, and then, as a 
result of experimentation with vacuum tubes, late in 1918 Theodore N. 
Vail announced his invention of the “Multiplex Telephone,” an inven- 
tion which enabled five conversations to be carried over the same circuit 


$1 219 U.S. 104. 
52 Kaempfiert, op. cit., p. 257. 
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at the same time. By 1920 radio broadcasting was placed on a permanent 
commercial basis. And 1926 marks the first chapter of the yet untold 
but apparently intriguing story of the first Warner “talkies.”* 

The secondary reason is that peace as an ideal had not perished 
from the attacks on it by the latest political campaign. As a matter of 
fact, peace associations were letting their voices be heard throughout 
the nation. The effect was tremendous. Admittedly there were no poll- 
ing agencies at that time which concerned themselves with the scientific 
measurement of opinion. That this trend in public opinion did exist, 
however, is clearly shown by the reaction of the American people to the 
then proposed idea of universal military service. The drift public 
opinion took is well summed up by Mr. Beard: “With an alacrity that 
astonished all super-patriots, the country at large repudiated the efforts 
of General Pershing and other army officers, supported by active propa- 
ganda on the part of civic associations, to establish universal military 
service as a permanent phase of American culture. . . . The time was 
ripe for some dramatic move in the direction of peace.”** 

This anti-military trend of opinion during the post war period was 
paralleled by a “popular revolt against navalism,”* and incidentally it 
was this latter movement of opinion which was the most important 
single factor in shaping the naval policy of the Harding Administration. 
On April 21, 1921, the New York Times disclosed “that the Harding 
Administration was opposing any curtailment of the shipbuilding pro 
gram authorized back in 1916. And the following day, it was intimated 
that the President and his intimate advisers desired to postpone limita- 
tion of armaments until after completion of that program, probably 
about 1924. 

“This procrastination meanwhile gave fresh impetus to the disarma- 
ment movement. The barrage of publicity which had slackened some- 
what in anticipation of action, was resumed.”** In May the President 
warned “Congress to cease its attempts to ‘force the hand of the Execu- 
tive’ in relation to disarmament.”*’ Senator Borah immediately there- 
after secured a resolution from the Senate requesting the President to 
call an international conference for the reduction of armaments. The 


83 Roger Burlingame, Engines of Democracy, (N.Y. 1940), Pp. 354- 

34 Beard, op. cit., p. 688. 

$5 Harold and Margaret Sprout, Towards a New Order of Sea Power, (Princeton 1940), pp. 
100-118. 

86 & 37 jbid., p. 119, & 120. 
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Washington Conference followed; it was an ostentatious demonstra- 
tion; its elaborate performance fascinated the American mind, and it is 
the considered opinion of Mr. Bailey that “The resulting public interest 
and support were in large measure responsible for the achievements.”™ 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE PARIS PACT 


Perhaps the most striking example of the people’s forcing the hand 
of the executive in foreign relations was the Pact of Paris, and there are 
few events in American diplomatic history which have such a spec- 
tacular background. The utter failure of Coolidge’s attempt at a dis- 
armament conference at Geneva™ had a profound effect on the political 
thinking of Frank B. Kellogg. “He (Kellogg) came to see the problem 
of peace in a new light . . . he realized more fully than ever the vast 
importance of the attack on ‘the psychology of the people.’”*’ This 
realization of the power of public opinion was responsible for the Pact 
of Paris. The idea of outlawing war, in the modern sense, was first sug- 
gested by Professor James T. Shotwell, of Columbia University; he 
transmitted the idea to Minister Briand in the spring of 1927. Briand, 
in an address through the Associated Press, invited the United States 
to enter into an agreement with France for the mutual outlawing of 
war. Three weeks later President Nicholas Murray Butler urged the 
American people to accept Briand’s invitation, and this was all that was 
needed to stimulate latent opinion in the American public. The press 
began to champion the utopian dream of international peace; the 
American people echoed a typical response in behalf of that ideal. 

It is important to bear in mind that the advocates of outlawing 
war met only a cold response from the State Department. Soon, how- 
ever, the force of public opinion in action became so strong that it was 
heeded,“ and on January 15, 1929, by a count of 85 to 1, the Senate voted 
its approval on the Pact of Paris. 

This current of opinion favoring the Kellogg-Briand Pact “was no 

88 Thomas Bailey, Diplomatic History of the American People, (N.Y. 1940), p. 691. 

39In August 1929, two years after the Geneva Disarmament Conference, William B. Shearer 
brought suit against a group of shipbuilding corporations “to collect his pay for propaganda 
which, he alleged, he had carried on for them at Geneva, where President Coolidge’s attempt to 
reach a naval accord had been blocked.” A Senate investigation followed, and public sentiment 
was hotly aroused. See C. A. Beard, America In Midpassage, Vol. 1 (N.Y. 1939), pp. 384-393- 

#9 David Bryn-Jones, Frank B. Kellogg, “A Biography,” (N.Y. 1937), pp. 210-211. 


*1 Senator Borah had induced the National Grange, containing a roll call of 800,000, to endorse 
a resolution, and finally petitions reached Washington bearing two million signatures. 
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mere temporary wave of popular sentiment; it was a purposeful manifes. 
tation of the popular will.”** Not only “go per cent of the press of the 
United States enthusiastically favored the ratification,” but early in 
January 1928, Mr. Kellogg was receiving “in the neighborhood of 500 
letters a day and nearly all were favorable to the treaty.”** From 
Kellogg’s own account of his part in the making of the pact, he recounts, 
“I do not think the treaty could ever have been negotiated if we had 
pursued the old policy of secret communications, or a meeting in con- 
ference, because nothing but the power of public opinion of the world 
made possible the consummation of this treaty.”** 

On the stage of world affairs the pact which renounced war as 
an instrument of national policy may have been nothing more than an 
“international kiss,” but in the annals of political philosophy the pact 
represented a long-recognized theoretical power coming of age. In 1787 
news from Richmond to New York took eight days unless carried by 
a special post; and the government was in the hands of a group of men 
who could be counted on the fingers of both hands. In 1929, San Fran- 
cisco was less than a second from New York City, and every American 
citizen could play some part in his nation’s destiny. 


THE ROLE PUBLIC OPINION SHOULD PLAY 


Our present scientific advancement in communication media poses, 
then, the question of what role public opinion should play in the Amer- 
ican democratic form of government. Unfortunately, because of the inher- 
ent nature of politics, it is impossible to give a categorical answer. This 
difficulty arises out of two things. First, the answers to questions involv- 
ing a judgment based on an ethical imperative, as what should the role 
of public opinion be) give only an insight into the psychology of the 
person passing the judgment and not a penetration into the heart of 
the question itself. Second, in politics “facts,” in the laboratory sense of 
the word, do not exist. That which we call a “fact” in politics may be 
changed by the desire to change it—a phenomenon utterly absurd in the 
physical sciences. Hence, as Professor Carr has pointed out, “Every 
political judgment helps to modify the facts on which it is passed. Polliti- 
cal thought is itself a form of political action.”* 


42 Bryn-Jones, op. cit., p. 227. 

48 thid., p. 237. 

44 tbid., p. 233. 

*5 Edward Hi !lett Carr, The Twenty Years’ Crisis, (Macmillan, 1940), pp. 6-7. 
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That we are not able to pass final judgment as to the role public 
opinion should play in a democratic form of government does not, 
however, preclude the possibility of a rational approach to the subject. 
Such an approach involves, first, viewing the concept of public opinion 
as an idea having an independent history of its own; second, seeing how 
new techniques have liberated this idea and given it a new significance; 
and, third, determining if this new significance of public opinion, 
due to new techniques, is incompatible with the basic postulates of 
democracy. 

We assume that ideas have both independent and interdependent 
histories of their own. In Western politics such ideas as contract, law, sov- 
ereignty, federalism, force, and public opinion have persisted from the 
time of the early Greek philosophers toour modern thinkers. Granted that 
Aristotle’s thought on public opinion is too general to be clear, and that 
the same is also true of his position as to the concept of supreme political 
power—still, the important thing is that the seeds of subsequent thought 
had been sown at that early date; later on the concepts were given more 
decisive boundaries. Bodin, by an act of intellectual prestidigitation, 
pronounced: “Sovereignty is the supreme power over citizens and sub- 
jects, unrestrained by laws.”** And in the same way, Bentham wrought 
out with great care the doctrine of salvation by public opinion. It was 
Jeremy Bentham, revolting against the transparent idealism of eight- 
eenth century rationalism, who first looked to the members of the com- 
munity “in their aggregate capacity” to be “a sort of judicatory or 
tribunal—call it . . . the Public Opinion Tribunal.” James Mill, fol- 
lowing in the Benthamite tradition, elaborated the argument for the 
inerrancy of public opinion. On the grounds that man is a human 
being, he is “possessed of reason,” and, “accustomed to weigh evidence. 
... When various conclusions are ... presented with equal care 
and with equal skill, there is a moral certainty, . . . that the greatest 
number will judge right.”** This was the essential foundation of nine- 
teenth century liberalism; it was also the core of Dr. Gallup’s thought 
in answer to the question “how wise are the common people? .. . 
I think that the . . . American people have a remarkably high degree 


From excerpts from the Six Books, quoted in Coker, Readings in Political Philosophy, 


(1938), Pp. 374- 
*? Bentham, Works, ed. Bowring, viii, p. 561. 
*8 James Mill, The Liberty of The Press, p. 22. 
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of common sense. These people may not be brilliant or intellectual or 
particularly well read, but they possess a quality of good sense which | 
is manifested time and again in their expressions of opinion on present- 
day issues.”*” 

GROWTH OF PUBLIC COMPETENCE 


In theory, the belief that public opinion can be trusted to give a 
sound judgment on any question rationally presented to it was as true 
for Bentham as for Gallup. In application, however, the competence of 
the public is immeasurably increased by technological advances in the 
media of communication, and as a result, competency of public opinion 
under Gallup’s philosophy assumes a newer, broader, and more practical 
significance than under the utilitarian pen. The idea that since good | 
resulted from right reasoning, and that if people had the necessary 
knowledge they would inevitably reason rightly, was the primary cause 
for the giddy optimism of the nineteenth century English liberals. 
Although their faith in the rationality of the average man may be , 
justified, their general theory that public opinion could be relied upon 
to deal competently with the problems of statecraft was bound to be 
considered by men in high government places as theory and as theory | 
only, for it was perfectly clear that John Adams was correct when he | 
said, “Public information cannot keep pace with facts.”°° 

The new significance of public opinion is that public information 
can keep pace with the facts—and along with this transformation there 
has followed a broadening of the base of the political pyramid. The 
importance which has been attached to the power to control opinion | 
within the past few years is a result of the increased number of persons | 
whose opinion is politically consequential.” As a result of data gath- | 
ered by the American Institute of Public Opinion, it was discovered in ) 
1939 that, “Of the 45,000,000 persons who voted in the last presidential 
election, approximately 40,000,000 read the daily newspaper, 40,000,000 
have radios, and only 2,500,000 of the entire group of voters in the nation 
neither have a radio nor take a daily newspaper.”*? What is the political 


— 


49 George Gallup, Public Opinion in A Democracy, “Stafford Little Lectures,” (Princeton, 


1939), PP. 13-14. 

50 See footnote 13. 

51 A treatment of power over opinion as a third form of power in the modern world (the 
other two being military and economic power) can be found in Carr, op. cit., pp. 168-185. 


52 Gallup, op. cit., p. 15. 
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significance of this? In general terms its philosophic implications are 
voiced by Mr. Whitehead: “Today the world is passing into a new stage 
of its existence. New knowledge, and new technologies have altered the 
proportions of things. The particular example of an ancient society sets 
too static an ideal, and neglects the whole range of opportunity.”” 
Specifically, it means that communicational technology has caused space 
to shrivel up—half a planet has been transformed into a single audi- 
torium. Thousands of farm houses and small towns which once were 
united only by geographical continuity and a common nationality are 
now, by means of the telegraph, telephone, and radio, a tightly woven 
pattern of contiguous American life. The President of the United States 
is able to deliver messages to every home, not only in impersonal type, 
but in a living speech. By means of the radio the executive has been 
transformed from a political abstraction of constitutional power to a 
living power of personal leadership. 

As the twentieth century started to get underway, statesmen and 
scholars regarded public opinion with keener discernment, and pro- 
ceeded to rearrange their thought processes to meet the new importance 
of an old idea. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND POLITICAL IDEOLOGY 


The problem of what role public opinion is to play in the formation 
of government policy is basically the problem of totalitarianism v. 
democracy. The difference between a dictatorship and a democracy 
does not fundamentally reside in the dichotomy that in the former 
government policy and laws are the result of force, while in the latter 
they are the result of opinion. For theoretically both democracy and 
totalitarianism offer as their raison d’étre the myth that they are really a 
manifestation of the will of the people. The true distinction is that in a 
totalitarian form of government the people have been forced to the 
instinctive obedience to a power which they no longer recognize to be 
of their own creation; whereas in a democracy, the people have retained 
their ability to maintain a feeling of supremacy, and to be continually 
aware of their government as their agent. 

The democratic problem, then, which is of paramount importance 
is “the future /ocation of the governmental control and the amount 


58 Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, (N.Y., 1933), P. 352. 
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“| *. ” ! 
of responsibility that can be attached to that control.”™* In other words, | 


is the formation of government policy in the future to reside in the gov- 
ernment or in the people? 

If policy determination is to reside in the people another problem 
appears, namely, what are those elements necessary to constitute a com- 
petent public? It is argued that those elements are two. The first is that 
the common people are not dunces (and it is an integral part of the 
democratic dogma to take as axiomatic that they are not); the second 
is that public opinion is able to keep pace with current events (and new 
technologies in communication have made this possible). By logical 
implication, then, the questions arise whether the government is not 
duty bound to see that the people are in possession of the material 
facts out of which a rational judgment is capable of being made, and 
then, if the people do make such a judgment, is not the government 
bound to take cognizance of it? This obligation on the part of govern- 
ment is further increased when we consider that great potentialities are 
contributed to the human lot by such basic assumptions of democracy 
as, “The Dignity of Man. .., The Perfectibility of Mankind. . . , The 


Consent of the Governed. . . , that the gains of commonwealths are 


| 
| 


—_— 


essentially mass gains and should be diffused through the mass by whom — 


they were created as rapidly as possible. . . , and the possibility of social 
change, accomplished normally by consent rather than violence. . . .”” 


GROWTH OF INTERPRETIVE POLLING 


One of the recent manifestations resulting from this enlarged 
meaning of public opinion has been the polls. Up until the present 
time public opinion polling agencies were mainly interested in collecting 
opinions and classifying them. Recently the problem of interpretation 
has been incorporated in the general assignment of these agencies and 
from this task has arisen the study of how public opinion is formed. It 
must be remembered that public opinion polls are in their infancy. 
Gallup and Rae, for example, freely admit that it is not their attempt 

54 James L. McCamy, Government Publicity, (Chicago, 1939), p. 259. McCamy is not, how- 
ever, primarily concerned with this question per se; his main thesis is “that federal administra- 
tive publicity should be recognized as a proper staff function in public administration.” p. 246. 
The thesis that propaganda ought not be a function of government is expressed by George E. 
Gordon Catlin, “Propaganda as a Function of Democratic Government,” in Propaganda and 
Dictatorship, ed. Harwood L. Childs (Princeton, 1936), pp. 125-145. 

55 Charles E. Merriam, The New Democracy and The New Despotism, (Whittlesey House, 
1939), pp. 11-50. Mr. Merriam is also concerned with the validation of these assumptions, pp. 7! 
187. 
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“to present a final and definite statement of the uses and value of public 
opinion polls. Just out of their swaddling clothes . . . public opinion polls 
will require new evaluations in the years ahead.”** By virtue of this 
condition, therefore, strong condemnation of the polls places the various 
institutes of public opinion in an unfair position, especially since all the 
arguments against the polls are taken on specific issues. On the other 
hand, there is a general argument on behalf of the polls which goes to 
the core of a democratic philosophy. This argument is that all power 
springs from the people. The people can never delegate their sover- 
eignty, for in a democracy sovereignty inherently resides in the people. 
The nature of sovereignty within the United States, as determined by 
constitutional theory and the ideas enunciated by our founding fathers, 
has been distilled into a static concept. This in brief is that the people 
have delegated the exercise of their sovereignty, and hence, that sov- 
ereignty rests in the amending clause (Article V) of the Constitution. 
But as opinion polls continue along the road of perfectibility, it is not 
difficult to imagine a more dynamic theory of sovereignty being devel- 
oped by contemporary thinkers on the American scene. 

It must be acknowledged that our founding fathers, parting from 
the Benthamite tradition, did not believe that the public could be trusted 
to come down on the right side.’ With the development of modern 
communication, however, both the judicial and executive branches of 
the government have become increasingly aware of not only the power 
of public opinion, but of its rightful place in a democratic framework 
of government. Such overt demonstrations of the force of public opinion 
as the Spanish-American War, the Washington Conference of 1921- 
1922, and especially the Kellogg-Briand Pact have shown that the De- 
partment of State does not dare to deviate appreciably from the wishes 

5€ George Gallup and Saul F. Rae, The Pulse of Democracy (Simon and Schuster, 1940), p. vi. 

57 This belief, of course, was not accepted as axiomatic by all the thinkers of that period. 
A generally unknown fact in American political thought, but an extremely interesting and 
significant one, is that on February 20, 1798, a New England farmer by the name of William 
Manning, with less than six months’ schooling to his credit, finished a political document which 
was to be left unpublished for the next one hundred and twenty-four years. He called his little 
essay The Key of Libberty. (The extraordinary spelling has been left unchanged throughout.) 
For a sub-title he added, “Shewing the Causes why a free government has Always Failed, and a 
Remidy against it. Adresed to the Republicans, Farmers, Mecanicks, & Labourers In the United 
States of America, By a Labourer.” It was Manning's belief that democracy had failed in the 
past because the common man was not in possession of those facts which were necessary for 
him to form a valid judgment regarding his government. Manning's beginning and concluding 
argument was that “Learning and Knowledg is assential to the preservation of Libberty & unless 


we have more of it amongue us we Cannot Seporte our Libertyes Long.” The Key of Libberty, 
William Manning (Published by The Manning Association, Billerica, Massachusetts, 1922). 
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of the people in important decisions. In a similar fashion, the courts | 


have avowed that “what the people believe is for the common welfare 
must be accepted as tending to promote the common welfare. . . .”* 

Public officials are now writing history in an effort to keep in tune 
with public opinion. From the evidence at hand, therefore, it appears 
that the government, as a result of communicational technology, has 
accepted the ancient maxim of Vox populi vox Dei—and that it has 


done so legitimately, for the “new significance” which has been at. | 


tached to the role of public opinion in American statecraft is in complete 
accord with the assumptions of democracy. 

Since the exigencies of the present war have led to increased admin- 
istrative and executive control, and since the transportational and com- 
municative media of the country have been tightly woven together to 
insure a greater degree of national unity, it does not logically follow that 
similar agencies for the testing of public opinion should not simul- 
taneously be formed which would give democracy a new meaning and 
a new interpretation. It is frankly admitted that a cleverly personneled 
federal agency dealing with public information would be able to mold 
to a great extent the opinion patterns and attitudes of large numbers of 
people. But the assumption need not be true which holds that such an 
agency would eventually eliminate freedom of speech and freedom of 
press. Although it has generally been held by classical political thought 
that “Freedom of speech is . . . something of which government is 
always a potential enemy,””” Professor E. S. Corwin, in a recent review 
of Zechariah Chafee’s Free Speech in the United States, advanced the 
belief that “freedom of speech and press should be treated as a branch 
of public relations, which it should be the express business of a desig- 
nated organ of government to promote, especially in those areas of 
social relations which seem at any particular time to offer the greatest 
threat to public order.””’ It has been pointed out that public opinion 
polls and interpretative polling are still in their infancy, but they are, 
nevertheless, elements of our contemporary political-social life. The 
democracy of our age, therefore, in order to be creative must compound 
those elements into a philosophy of government which will fit the world 
we live in. 


58 197 U.S. 11. 

59 E. S. Corwin’s review of Zechariah Chafee, Jr. “Free Speech in the United States” in The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 221, May 1942, p. 193- 

80 [bid. 
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QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF 
MOTION PICTURE CONTENT* 


By DOROTHY B. JONES 


The fact that the more than fifty million 
American moviegoers are influenced, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, for good or for bad, 
by their weekly search for entertainment and 
escape via the cinema has long been accepted. 
The motion picture, a product of our culture, 
has in turn become a profound influence upon 
it. And yet, heretofore, no satisfactory means 
has existed to measure the content of that 
influence. 

Mrs. Jones, who is now chief of the 
Motion Picture Analysis Division of OWI's 


presents the results of an experimental study 
designed to provide an instrument capable of 
measuring with scientific exactness the content 
of each motion picture as it is released. Since 
her graduation from the University of Chicago 
in 1934, she has been associated with several 
important public opinion research projects, 
notably a survey of Communist Propaganda, 
which she conducted with Dr. Harold D. 
Lasswell, and the studies of the Hollywood 
motion picture colony directed by Dr. Leo 
C. Rosten. 





Bureau of Motion Pictures in Hollywood, here 


, PRESENT STUDY grew out of the survey of Hollywood which was 
made by Leo C. Rosten under the auspices of the Carnegie and Rocke- 
feller Foundations. Dr. Rosten’s study was largely concerned with a 
survey of who makes the movies—who determines what is to go into 
Hollywood pictures.’ It became obvious during the course of this survey 
that there was a need for a scientific study of what is in the completed 
film—of movie content. 

Between 52,000,000 and 55,000,000 Americans go to the movies 
every week in the year.” The importance of the role which the Holly- 
wood film plays in American society has seldom been questioned. But 
to date we have lacked methods for describing, summarizing, and 
analyzing what the public sees on the motion picture screens of the 
country. 


*I wish to express my gratitude to the Rockefeller Foundation and to the American Film 
Center, which made this study possible, and particularly to John Marshall and Donald Slesinger 
for their interest and encouragement. I also wish to acknowledge the capable assistance of 
Eleanor Heald, and to express my appreciation for her faithful and untiring work throughout 
this study. To Harold D. Lasswell, Leo C. Rosten, and Paul Lewis, I am much indebted for 
many stimulating suggestions. 

I should also like to take this opportunity to thank Mr. Joseph I. Breen for his interest and 
cooperation which made it possible for us to view films and borrow scripts from the Motion 
Picture Producers & Distributors of America. 

1Leo C. Rosten, Hollywood, the Movie Colony, the Movie Makers, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1941. 

2 ibid., p. 3. 
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The present study has been an experiment in the application of | 


quantitative techniques to film content. Our purpose has been to devise 
methods for describing and summarizing in quantitative terms socially 
significant aspects of film content. Through the development of such 
techniques we should be able to learn what is in the film. This is a 
first step toward understanding the ways in which the film reflects 
our culture as well as, perhaps, influencing it. 


There has been only one earlier published study which attempted — 


to summarize film content quantitatively, namely, Edgar Dale’s Con- 
tent of Motion Pictures (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935). 
Dr. Dale stated that his first purpose was “to devise a technique for 
analyzing the content of motion pictures.” Actually, he devoted little 
attention in the published work to a description of his methods. These 
are outlined sketchily in the opening chapter, and there is a notable 
lack of definitions of the many terms which he used in classifying 


screen material. As a result, not only was the benefit of Dr. Dale's 


experience with quantitative techniques largely lost, but the data 
themselves became questionable from a scientific standpoint. 

Also, implicit in Dr. Dale’s study was an attempt to evaluate the 
film—to say what should or should not be included in the motion 
picture from a moralistic standpoint. This point of view greatly in- 
fluenced his entire approach. For example, it largely determined the 
content of his schedules.’ 

It should perhaps be stressed that in the present study we have at 
no time been concerned with devising methods for evaluating whether 
films are “good” or “bad”—or for recommending what films should 
or should not contain. We have been interested solely in recording, 
summarizing, and analyzing what is presented on the screen. 


METHODS OF WORK 


The first three months of the study were spent in creating and 
testing various schedules which would allow for a complete and 
accurate record of the relevant aspects of film content. These were 
devised tentatively and applied to one or two films. The schedules were 
then revised and applied to several more films. We found that each new 
film brought to light new weaknesses in our schedules, brought out 

8 Dr. Dale writes: “The schedule was developed in this fashion: . . . favorable and unfavor- 
able criticisms of theatrical motion pictures were read with a view to determining the positive 


and negative values which have been stated for such motion pictures. An analysis schedule 
was developed, based on a classification of these possible values and detriments.” 
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relevant material which was not being covered by our schedules, and 
raised innumerable questions of classification which required that we 
revise or refine our definition of terms. In this process of constructing 
and testing our schedules, we built up a corollary set of definitions 
and codes for the use of each schedule. In this way we were able to 
establish terms and definitions‘ which could be applied consistently to 
any and all pictures. 

After viewing fifteen or twenty films, we found that we had 
arrived at a set of schedules which provided a practical method for 
recording our data. These schedules (which we found could be applied 
universally to any and all feature films) covered many topics, including 
the following: 

(1) Basic production information—e.g., name of producing studio, 
releasing studio, release date, screen credits of producer, director, 
writers, etc. 

(2) Story locale—where the story takes place: country, region or 
state, and city. 

(3) Story time—the year (or years) in which the story takes place. 

(4) Languages used. 

(5) Type of picture—e.g., romantic, comedy, westerns, historical or 
biographical films, musicals, etc. 

(6) Character analysis*—for major and sub-major characters, includ- 
ing ¢.g., basic social data, analysis of values motivating the charac- 
ters’ action throughout the picture, etc. 

(7) Character census—an actual “census” record on all characters 
who have speaking parts or who are otherwise essential to the 
action (e.g., age, sex, occupation, nationality, etc.). 

(8) Presentation of crime—a record of all crimes committed in the 
course of each picture—including classification of the crime, 
facts about the criminal, punishment, etc. 

(9) Births, marriages, deaths—analysis of presentation of each of 
these “life crises.” 


* Wherever possible we used standard classifications in the analysis of film material. For 
example, in the analysis of the occupations of the screen characters we classified their occupa- 
tions according to the standard occupational titles and codes of the United States Employment 
Service (Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Part Il, prepared by the Job Analysis and Informa- 
tion Section, Division of Standards and Research, United States Employment Service, Washing- 
ton, D.C., United States Government Printing Office, 1939). 

5 This schedule, together with the definitions and codes for its use, is presented in full on pp. 


424-428. 
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All our schedules were applied to an experimental group of | 


twenty-five pictures. The results were analyzed statistically and sum- 
marized in considerable detail, as a further test of the productivity of 
each schedule. We then selected what we felt to be the two most 
important schedules (which included items 1 through 6 above) and 
applied these in the analysis of seventy-five additional films (which 
made a total of one hundred films in the analysis of which these par- 
ticular schedules were used). 

In applying the schedules, we followed the procedure of viewing 
the film first and analyzing it as soon as possible thereafter with the 
script in hand. We found that when the script was read in advance of 
showings we inevitably created our own visual images of characters 
and situations which served only to color and, at times, to confuse our 
observations of the actual screen presentation. Also, since we were 
interested in the visual images rather than the words which appeared 
in the script, we felt that a fresh reaction to the screen presentation was 
essential to an accurate analysis of content.° 

No attempt was made to sample the Hollywood product. There 
was, however, a selective factor operating, in as much as the films 
viewed were, for the most part, those which were shown before the 
West Coast Previewing Committee which is made up of representatives 
of many social, political, and religious organizations which concern 
themselves with film content.’ Pictures shown to this group are repre- 
sentative of all major studios and include both A and B product. How- 
ever, these showings do not present a program representative of the 
entire industry, since the run-of-the-mill westerns and mysteries (largely 
the product of the smaller studios) are seldom presented. 

6 This procedure of using the film itself as an initial introduction to the content is the exact 
reverse of that used by Edgar Dale in his studies of the content of motion pictures. Dale reasons 
as follows: “Reading the story before viewing the picture gave the investigators a frame of 
reference, a schematized outline which made it possible for them to grasp easily what oc- 
curred on the Screen.” 

7 The West Coast Previewing Committee views films through the courtesy of the Department 
of Studio and Public Service of the Motion Picture Producers & Distributors of America. The 
group is made up of representatives of such organizations as the Parent Teachers Association, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, the General Federatien of Women’s Clubs, and 


the American Legion Auxiliary, as well as committees representing Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish organizations. 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE DATA 


Before presenting any of the results of our study, a few of the 
limitations of our data should be discussed. First of all, it must be 
stressed that from the outset this study was an experiment in quantita- 
tive measurement of film content. This fact placed limitations on our 
methods of work and on our results. For example, since our study was 
concerned exclusively with quantifications, we did not analyze some 
important aspects of film content which we found could not feasibly 
be quantified. To give but one specific example, after some experimen- 
tation we found that an analysis of the presentation of war on the 
screen appeared to lend itself much better to qualitative than quantita- 
tive summarization. 

Our data, resulting from the quantitative analysis of certain factors 
in one hundred films, have given us some interesting clues and raised 
some stimulating questions about the content of the Hollywood 
product as a whole. Our figures must be interpreted with caution, 
however, for the following reasons: 

(1) The reliability of our schedule has not been conclusively 
demonstrated. An adequate check on reliability would require that 
several independent observers apply our schedules and rules and inter- 
check their results. The writer and her assistant made independent 
applications of several of the schedules, in the case of fifty pictures, 
checking their results. On the basis of such checks, it appeared that 
most of the items on the schedule yielded highly consistent results. 
Although a record was kept of the extent to which the two observers 
agreed and disagreed on each item, we did not feel that this procedure 
was significant enough to warrant statistical analysis and presentation. 
The writer and her assistant had worked very closely throughout the 
entire study and it was felt that their judgments, even when indepen- 
dently made, would tend, in any case, to show high agreement.* 

(2) No attempt was made to obtain a sample of the product. In- 
deed, every film produced by the motion picture industry is, in a sense, 
unique, so that we seriously question whether it would be possible to 
make any sample which could be called representative. Even a random 
selection of pictures as released would prove inadequate because of the 


8 This method of checking did provide a means for eliminating certain items which were 
obviously unreliable. 
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| 


seasonal nature of the product and the variations in the releasing policies | 


of the different studios. Any comprehensive survey would probably have 
to include all the product of a given year. 

In the present article we shall present a few of our data with a 
double purpose: (1) to demonstrate the type of information which 
can be derived from application of the quantitative techniques which 
we developed, and (2) to raise certain questions about the content of 
motion pictures which were suggested by our data. 


THE PICTURE GROUP 


We shall begin by presenting certain rudimentary facts about the 
films included for study. With the exception of one picture, all of the 
one hundred films we studied were released between April 1941 and 
February 1942. Seventy per cent were part of the fall and winter 
product of 1941-42. Ninety-five per cent of the pictures analyzed were 
produced by the seven major motion picture producing companies.’ 


— 


The films included all types commonly found among the Holly. | 


wood product: 


Pictures with a purely romantic theme 15 
(other than romantic comedies) (e.g., Bahama Passage or 
Mary the Boss's Daughter) 

Pictures concerned with current political or social problems 1 
(e.g., Underground or Joe Smith, American) 

Pictures dealing with more general social, economic, or political 


problems 12 
(e.g., Men of Boystown or One Foot in Heaven) 

Musicals 12 
(e.g., Babes on Broadway or Sunny) 

Romantic Comedies 9 
(e.g., Appointment for Love or Ball of Fire) 

Mystery or murder films 9 
(e.g., Shadow of the Thin Man or The Black Cat) 

Gangster or racketeer pictures 7 


(e.g., Johnny Eager or The Get-away) 


®The number of films produced by each of the major studios was: Columbia, 4; Metro 
Goldwin-Mayer, 21; Paramount, 13; RKO, 12; Twentieth Century-Fox, 17; Universal, 14; 
Warner Bros., 14. In addition, the following producers were represented: Monogram, Walt 
Disney, Arnold Pressburger, and Hal Roach. 
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These seven types of films accounted for 78 per cent of the product 
viewed. In addition there were four each of the following types; 
westerns (¢.g., Wild Bill Hickok Rides), pictures about children (e.g., 
Kathleen), historical or biographical pictures (e.g., They Died With 
Their Boots On), and slapstick comedies (e.g., The Big Store). Three 
of the films were what we called “pure fantasy” since they made no 
attempt to recognize even physical laws of reality (e.g., The Body Dis- 
appears). There were three other films which did not fall into any of 
the classifications listed. 


WHOM ARE THE MOVIES ABOUT? 


We know from earlier studies that motion picture heroes and 
heroines play an important role in American culture, in shaping the 
attitudes and behavior of our society. It is therefore pertinent to ask 
what kind of people are movies about and how representative are they 
of our society. What do heroes and heroines of the screen want? How 
do they get what they want? Presumably accurate answers to questions 
like these would throw light on the ways in which the film might 
influence our culture. 

In our group of one hundred pictures there were 188 major char- 
acters. Of this total, 126 were men and 62 women. In other words, 
there were twice as many men as women. 

Each character was classified according to his social age."® It was 
found that three out of every five of the 188 major characters were 
“independent adults”—that is to say (according to our definition of 
this term) they were shown as economically established, free of parental 
influence, usually unmarried, and with definitely limited social and 
economic responsibilities. 

It is interesting to note that people with the characteristics of this 
social age group, which is more commonly represented than any other 
on the screen, are seldom found in real life. This age classification 

10 We experimented with estimating roughly the ages of characters on the screen. This we 
found to be exceedingly difficult for many reasons. For one thing, movie stars frequently play 
roles of persons much younger than themselves, and in the close-up the discrepancy between 
the age of the character and the age of the player is often obvious. For this as well as for other 
reasons, it became evident that it was much more feasible to classify the age of characters ac- 
cording to their activities, the assumption being that in our culture persons of certain age 


groups perform certain fairly well-defined social functions. Accordingly we developed a series 
of classifications of social age which appeared to function adequately for screen characters. (For 


definitions, see p. 425.) 
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' 
could very well be called “movie age,” since it is a fictional age best | 
adapted for the movie story, an age of freedom from responsibility, an 
ideal age for free fantasy. 

As many women as men were shown as “independent adults.” How- 
ever, excluding those which were in this group, the women more often 
tended to fall into the younger age classifications than did the men. 

Standards for judging economic class were based upon two factors: 
some estimate of income on the basis of occupation, and observations 
about the standards of living of the character. Classification of heroes 
and heroines according to their economic class showed that almost 
one half (46.2 per cent) were shown either as wealthy or well-to-do, 
About one third (32.4 per cent) were portrayed as persons of mod- 
erate means. Thirty-four out of the total group of 188 (or 17.0 per cent) 
were shown as either poor or destitute.’ If we take the two extremes, 
we find that two out of every five of our heroes and heroines were 
either wealthy, or poor or destitute. 

Social class is a less tangible factor, and was consequently much 
more difficult to judge than economic class. Classification was based 
largely on observations as to the social group in which the character 
appeared to move. In checking our independent records on fifty films 
we found that there was considerable disagreement in our judgments 
on social class, with the exception of instances in which characters 
were members of the social elite (“blue-bloods”) or “déclassé” (living 
outside the social hierarchy, usually because of illegal activities). Re- 
porting for these two groups only, we may say that 8 per cent of all 
major characters were shown as belonging to the social elite, and 
11 per cent as “déclassé.” 

An analysis of primary marital status of major characters (i.,, 
marital status shown for the largest part of the picture) revealed that 
seven of every ten characters (69.7 per cent) were shown as single, 
and about two out of every ten (18.6 per cent) as married. 6.4 per cent 
were single with a promise of marriage throughout most of the story. 
A few were shown as divorced, separated, or widowed. 

Over four out of every five heroes and heroines of our group of 
one hundred pictures (81.4 per cent) were Americans. The rest were 
shown as Englishmen, Germans, Spaniards, Chinese, Canadians, Nor- 
wegians, and Rumanians. 


11 For a definition of these terms, see p. 426. 
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WHAT ARE THE MOVIES ABOUT? 


Perhaps of all the indexes which we devised for studying the film, 
our analysis of the wants of major characters gives a clearer picture of 
what is in the film than any other. In practically every film the major 
character (or characters) has one or more “wants” or “values”—prob- 
lems to be solved—around which the main action of the characters 
and the main action of the story usually revolve. 

Obviously, it does not take any elaborate statistical study of the 
movies to know that the most common “wants” of major characters 
of the screen may be stated in the well-worn formula, Boy Wants Girl 
or Girl Wants Boy. However, movie characters have also been known 
to want other things. And if the films reflect at all our changing social 
and political scene, one would expect that the problems of screen 
characters would change—that the characters would be shown in- 
creasingly as facing problems similar to those which are being faced 
by people today the world over. The present study does not purport 
to test this hypothesis. It does presume, however, to demonstrate a 
method whereby such changing factors could possibly be studied. We 
suggest that a study of the “wants” of major characters, if followed 
over a period of time, might serve as an excellent index of changing 
film content. 

Determining the wants of screen characters is not as difficult as one 
would suppose. The human personality is infinitely complex; in real 
life relatively few people know what they want, and even those who do 
usually have many conflicting desires which greatly complicate any 
classification of their main “wants” or “values.” Screen characters, on 
the other hand, have readily definable desires which motivate their 
actions. In a well-constructed screen play every line of dialogue, every 
foot of film action, contribute to the story. The “wants” or goals of the 
heroes and heroines are clearly developed scene by scene.** Nor are 
the wants of any one character numerous, for the film form leaves 
little time for elaboration. Most screen characters had one or two 
“wants”; in no instance did we find a character having more than 


three. 


12 We found that the poorer grade pictures (those which cost less and thus were written 
by less experienced writers) were those in which it was most difficult to analyze character 


“wants.” 
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In classifying “wants” of screen characters we found that they L 
fitted one or several of three general categories, namely, safety, income, | Cassil 
and deference.** The “wants” of characters grouped themselves under | ander 
these general headings as follows: Safety included values concerned | [ 
with health, bodily integrity, or life. Income referred to money and/or | the Si 
material goods. Deference (in the sense of response or recognition) } Road 
included such values as power, fame, or reputation, “rightness” (ie, | his s0 
the self-satisfaction of doing one’s duty), idealism (for a way of liy- | [ 
ing), and love or affection. , Alvin 

Four-fifths of the values of our 188 major characters fell in one of | count 
the three general categories. The other fifth cut across several of these | Dick 
(e.g., the wife who wanted economic as well as emotional security in | 
marriage). hx. 

| 
i 





Examples of these values, as shown in the pictures studied, are 
listed herewith: 
Safety—Health or Bodily Integrity: e.g., Ted Martley in Men of | out! 


Boystown, who wanted to regain the use of his legs; John Talbot in / C 
The Wolf Man, who wanted the mental health of his son. § 

Safety—Life: Alan Thorndike in Man Hunt, who was pursued | want 
throughout the picture by the Nazi agent; Kit Lane in The Night of I 


January 16, who sought freedom from the threat of execution as a | who 
murderess. 
Income—Money and Material Goods: e.g., Marvin Myles in H. M. 


Pulham, Esq., who wanted to have the luxuries and refinements of life | ( 
which had been denied her as a child; Harold Goff in Out of the Fog, | 26.1 f 
who wanted “easy money.” _— safety 


Deference—Power: e.g., Ralph Benson, in the Mad Doctor of Mar- | want 
ket Street, who wanted power over the lives of other people; Jennifer _ le” 
Carson in Confirm or Deny, who wanted, in a particular instance, to — 7 


maintain the power of the British government to censor war news. value 
Deference—Fame, reputation, or prestige: e.g., Roxie Hart in the | I 
picture of the same name, who was willing to stand trial for a murder | *¥ 
she didn’t commit in order to-achieve front-page publicity; Fibber ing t 
McGee in Look Who’s Laughing, who was concerned with adding to was 
his prestige in the community. = 
18 For a discussion of the usefulness of these terms in political analysis, see Harold D. Lass- | is ch 


well, Politics: Who Gets What, When, How (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936) and : 
World Politics and Personal Insecurity (McGraw-Hill, 1935). with 
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Deference—Love: ¢.g., Lisbeth Bard in Johnnie Eager; Andre 
Cassile in Appointment for Love, who wanted the love of Jane Alex- 
ander, his doctor-wife. 

Deference—A ffection: e.g., Jimmy Jordan in Scattergood Pulls 
the Strings, who wanted the affection of his father; Jeff Carter in The 
Road to Happiness, who wanted the affection and companionship of 
his son. 

Deference—Rightness (law and order, doing one’s duty): e.g., 
Alvin C. York in Sergeant York, who wanted to do his duty for his 


- country and at the same time to maintain his religious convictions; 


ey 


Dick O’Hara in Men of the Timberland, who wanted to do his duty 
by enforcing the United States timber law. 

Deference—idealism for a way of life: e.g., Erik Franken in Under- 
ground, who wanted democracy as a way of life for the German 
people; Russ Elliot in Reaching for the Sun, who wanted a simple, 
out-of-door way of life. 

Other values which included two or more of the above were: 

Security: e.g.. Mary Jones in The Devil and Miss Jones, who 
wanted security for herself and her fellow employees. 

Happiness: e.g., Cornelia Wheelwright in Million Dollar Baby, 
who wanted happiness for Pamela McAllister. 


“LOVE” IMPORTANCE 


Of the total of 188 major characters: 68.1 per cent wanted love; 
26.1 per cent wanted fame, reputation, or prestige; 15.9 per cent wanted 
safety (either health, bodily integrity, or safety of life); 13.8 per cent 
wanted a way of life; 9.6 per cent wanted money or material goods; 
9.0 per cent wanted “rightness”—to do their duty. 

These figures show clearly the predominance of love as a screen 
value. This “want” appeared more than two and one-half times as fre- 
quently among major characters as any other single value. No less than 
seven out of every ten heroes and heroines were concerned with gain- 
ing the love of another. Almost 95 per cent of the 128 major characters 
who sought love wanted it for themselves. Only a few were concerned 


’ with helping others to be successful in love. 


\ 
f 
| 





That love was more important to our heroines than to our heroes 


_ is shown by the fact that 79.0 per cent of the women as compared 


with only 63.7 per cent of the men sought love as a main value. This 
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point is further strengthened by the fact that one-third of the women’ 
(as compared to less than twelve per cent of the men) had love a; 
their only major “want.” 

The second most frequently presented value was fame or -_ 
tion. Over one-fourth of all the major characters of the screen were 
concerned with gaining prestige of some sort. The desire for prestige 
took many different forms. For example, in The Man Who Came to 
Dinner, Sheridan Whiteside was motivated almost entirely by his | 
desire to maintain his reputation as “the great Whiteside.” In another | 
picture, Young America, the youthful heroine, Jane Campbell, was 
largely concerned with achieving recognition in a group of young) 
people of her own age. The values of both Sheridan Whiteside and} 
Jane Campbell, however, were classified under the same general head-| 
ing, even though one took the form of a desire for fame, the other a| 
desire for recognition as an individual. | 

In our analysis of 100 films, it appeared that fame, reputation, and 
prestige, like love, were largely values which were sought for the per- ! 
son himself. Over three-fourths (77.6 per cent) of the 49 characters, 
who wanted fame or reputation, desired it for themselves. About 14, | 
per cent were concerned with gaining or keeping the reputation of | 
others. | 

It is significant that as many as 26 of the 188 characters (or 138 
per cent) were concerned largely with working out a way of life. For 
example, Billy the Kid, in the picture of the same name, wanted, 
among other things, an adventurous life for himself which allowed 
him to live outside any social group with the freedom from responsi- | 
bility that such a situation allows. To take another example, Harry | 
Pulham, in H. M. Pulham, Esq., wanted the traditional way of life | 
of his own limited social group to such an extent that he was willing | 
to sacrifice his love for Marvin Myles. This want for a way of life takes 
a broader form in pictures in which the characters are concerned with 
establishing a way of life for their own group or for society as a whole. 
For example, in the picture Underground, three of the main char- | 





acters, Erik Franken, his brother Kurt Franken, and Sylvia Helmuth ; 


were concerned primarily with the value of democracy as 2 way of 

life for the German people. 
Of all heroes and heroines, 15.9 per cent are in large measure com | 

cerned with solving problems of safety—their own or someone else's. 
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Action of almost one out of every ten major characters (9.0 per cent) 
centers about protecting his own life or the life of some other person 
or persons. The importance of death on the screen is also suggested by 
another item on our schedule which showed that one out of every 
ten heroes and heroines dies during or at the end of the picture. The 
frequent portrayal of death on the screen is unquestionably a direct 
reflection of its dramatic value. 

Are the “wants” of film heroes and heroines fulfilled? Our study 
of major characters showed that: 


61.2 per cent of all major characters were indulged with respect to 
all of their “wants” at the end of the picture 

10.1 per cent were deprived as to all of their “wants” at the close 
of the picture 

14.4 per cent were indulged as to some wants and deprived as to 
others. 


In the remaining cases the outcome was not clear; certain values had 
been dropped by the character or the outcome was not definite.” 

In other words, three out of every five major characters had all of 
their main desires fulfilled by the close of the picture. If we add to this 
number those who had some of their wants satisfied, we learn that 
in the 100 pictures studied, three-fourths of all the major characters 
got what they wanted to a greater or lesser degree.”® 


CONCLUSION 


This study has raised many significant questions about the movies 
which are worthy of further study. For example, our material suggests 
that the film holds ideal marriage above every other value—yet rarely 
carries the hero and heroine beyond the marriage ceremony. If mar- 
riage is idealized in the movies, but rarely realistically shown, what 
effect, if any, does this have upon the success of marriage in our cul- 
ture? Do Susy Smith and Johnny Jones, who attend the movies at least 

14Qutcome of values was usually clear. Outcome was indefinite in the case of only nine of 
the total of 318 values presented. 

15It should be made clear that the goals were not always accomplished during the course 
of the pictures but, at the close of the picture, were sometimes shown as promised for the 
future. This type of ending treatment was most characteristic in the case of the love value. 
In 42 out of 92 instances in which love was gained, the happy ending was merely promised 


for the future. (It will be recalled that love has been defined for our purposes in its culturally 
acceptable sense as a relationship which culminates in marriage.) 
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once a week, really expect that when they marry they will achieve the 
kind of bliss that is promised the screen heroes and heroines in the 
final fade-out? If Susy and Johnny are married, do they get greater | 
satisfaction out of the screen fantasy than out of their actual love rela- 
tionship? Does what they see on the screen make them dissatisfied 

with what they have? 4 

Answers to these and many other questions suggested by our ma- | ks 
terial are obviously beyond the scope of the present study. They belong} * 
to the larger field of film influence, of which the investigation of film | 
content is but a part. 

An understanding of the influence of the film will require the 
study of many variables, one of which is the film itself. A summary | 
and analysis of what is in the film should make an excellent point of | 
departure for influence studies. If the content of films can be analyzed | 
and summarized, what is in the film may give us excellent clues as to | 
what the influence of the film may be. This is particularly true since 
the film is a reflection of our culture as well as a possible force in | 
influencing it. 





The present study represents the first attempt to test scientifically | 7 
whether or not quantitative methods can be applied successfully to) trem 
so complicated a medium as motion pictures. We have devised methods | + 
for describing and summarizing socially significant factors in the film. nit 
We have tested and demonstrated these methods by applying them to = 


a group of films. The techniques which we have evolved need further ) ang 





testing, further development. It is evident, however, from this experi , 

: f = rel 

mental study, that the outlook for motion picture content analysis is |} 

a promising one. : i 

| Item 

DEFINITIONS AND CODES FOR SCHEDULE B-II fi 

) n 

(condensed) {  « 

Schedule B-II is filled out for every picture out major characters of the story. A sud-mayjor . 

seen. On this schedule we record information character is defined as one having problems ; . 

for each main character—i.e., each major and running through the picture which are usually | am 
sub-major character in the picture. A major interwoven with the main action. To bk 

character is defined as one with whom the classed as sub-major a character must be e& o 
main action of the picture is concerned. sential to the story and appear and reappear , 

Usually there are two such characters, oc- throughout. a 

casionally one, three, or four in a picture. Iter 


When there is any doubt the character is in- 
cluded in the major group. In most instances, 
however, we have had no difficulty in singling 


Item 1. Picture number. Pictures are num } 
bered in the order seen. This number serves | 
as an identifying code number for each pi- | 
ture. 
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1, Pic. so. 2. Pic. Tithe 


2 


Kinship Position 


3} Finger 


a 


Item 2. Title of Picture. We use the title ap- 
pearing on screen. 

Item 3. Studio producing. We give each studio 
a code number. 

To be included in our code, a production 
unit must be a more or less continuously op- 
erating organization. Units organized espe- 
cially for the production of a single picture 
and with partial financing by the releasing 
studio are classified under the name of the 
releasing studio. 

Item 4. Studio releasing. We give each studio 
a code number. 

Item 5. Release date. Release date is the of- 
ficial date on which the picture is given 
national release. Release date is coded both 
as to week and month. Weeks are coded 
I—s2 (o—date not given) and months 
are coded 1—12. 

Item 6. Name of character and player. 

6a. Name of character. Write in name 
of character in the picture. 

6b. Name of player. Write in name of 
actor or actress. 

Item 7. Representation mode. Code as follows: 

1. Major—a major character is one with 
whom the main action of the story is 
concerned 


3. Studie ____. 4. Studie 
producing releasing 
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SCHEDULE 3-11 


O. Sitense te 6. 


19. For or Ageinst hom 


2. Sub-major—secondary characters hav- 
ing problems running throughout the 
picture which are usually interwoven 
with the main action 

Item 8. Character treatment. This refers to 
the way in which the character is presented. 
We code as follows: 

0. Indeterminate or neither sympathet- 
ically nor unsympathetically, or not 
clear 

1. Sympathetically 

2. Unsympathetically 

3. Both sympathetically and unsympa- 
thetically 

Item 9. Sex. Code as follows: 
1. Male 
2. Female 
Item 10. Social age. There are certain stereo- 
types of social age in the film which allow 
for a more consistent age classification than 
do chronological age estimates. 
10a. Social age, primary. We record 
primary social age (i.c., that most important 
in the picture, usually in terms of showing 
time). Code as follows: 

o. Insufficient evidence or not clear 

1. Infancy—before walking 

2. Childhood—beginning at walking, to 
adolescence, as defined 
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. Adolescence—interest in opposite sex, 


still dependent on family, living at 
home, etc. 


. Young Adult—usually recently out of 


school, in process of becoming estab- 
lished economically and socially, may 
or may not be living at home, usually 
unmarried 

. Independent adult—free of parents, 
economically established, limited re- 
sponsibility, usually unmarried, if mar- 
ried shown without children 


. Middle Age—socially and economically 


established, “settled down” with own 
family, or in an obvious state of bache- 
lorhood or “maidenhood” 

Past Middle Age—well established, 
usually a figure in the community, often 
shown with grown children 


. Old Age—usually retired with no func- 


tion economically or socially 


. Other—specify. Includes individuals 


who do not fit into any of the above 
classifications because they are either 
déclassé or outlaws 

10b. Social age, changes. If there is a 


change in social age, we code for begin- 
ning and end of picture under this heading. 
If the character dies we record age at time 
of death as end of picture. Code as in 
Item 10a. 

Item 11. Marital status. 


11a. Marital status, primary. We record 


primary marital status (i.e. the most im- 
portant marital role in the picture, usually 
in terms of showing time). Code as follows: 


0. 
. Single 

. Married 
. Divorced 


oo 


N AU & WN 


Not given or not clear 


Widowed 


. Separated 
. Single with promise of marriage 
. Married with promise of marriage to 


another 


. Married with promise of divorce 


Married with promise of becoming 
widowed 


10. Married with promise of separation 
11. Divorced with promise of marriage 


1tb. Marital status, changes. lf there is 


a change in marital status, we code for be- 
ginning and end of picture under this head- 


ing. 


If the character dies, we record marital 


status at time of death as end of picture, 
Code as in Item 11a. 

Item 12. Primary kinship relationship. Code 
the most important kinship role of each 
major and sub-major character. 

Item 13. Nationality. Refers to place of birth. 
Each nationality is coded, with provision 
in the code for “Foreign-nationality not 
clear” (a category found to be necessary 
because of frequent failure to establish na- 
tionality of foreigners portrayed on the 
screen). 

Item 14. Occupation. As in the United States 
Census of Occupations, occupation here re- 
lates to usual occupation of “gainful workers 
ten years old and over, and includes all per- 
sons who usually follow a gainful occupa- 
tion,” though they may not be shown as 
employed during the course of the picture. 
Persons recently out of school who cannot 
be assigned a “usual occupation” because 
of lack of employment record, are coded ac- 
cording to job held for the longest period. 

14a. Occupation, primary. Primary oc- 
cupation is here defined as “usual occupa- 
tion” of the character, regardless of posi- 


tions held during the picture. We follow the | 


three-digit code of the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles and Codes (United States 
Department of Labor and the United States 
Employment Service) with the following 
additions: 
o—oo. Occupation not given or not clear 
o—97. Top executive (usually owner) 
9—94. All other occupations (write in oc- 
cupation) 
9—95. Army 
9—96. Navy 
9—97. Illegal occupations 
9—98. Not employed 
9—99. Unemployed 
14b. Occupation, secondary. Code each 
secondary occupation as in Item 14a. 
Item 15. Economic class. Economic classes are 
usually well defined in motion pictures. As 
in so many other instances, movie stereo- 
types have eliminated most difficulties of 
classification. The rich are portrayed un- 
mistakably, with large homes complete with 
butler and pantry maid; the poor are al- 
ways unmistakably poor. 
15a. Economic class, primary. Code 
primary economic class in which the char- 
acter is shown in the picture (primary 
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economic class can usually be judged in 
terms of showing time). Code as follows: 
o. Insufficient evidence or not clear 
1. Wealth—extremely wealthy, many cars, 
servants, costly homes, etc. 
2. Well-to-do—substantially above aver- 
age, usually found among successful 
professionals, etc. 
3. Middle or lower middle or moderate— 
comfortable, few luxuries 
4. Poor—necessities only, low standard of 
living, just getting by 
5. Sub-poor—below subsistence, on re- 
lief, old age pensioners, WPAers, etc. 
6. Other (write in) 
15b. Economic class, changes. If there 
is a change in economic class, we code for 
beginning and end of the picture under this 
heading. If the character dies, we code 
economic class at time of death as end of 
icture. 
Item 16. Social class. 

16a. Social class, primary. Code social 
class in which the character is shown prima- 
rily in the picture (primary social class 
can usually be judged in terms of showing 
time). Code as follows: 

o. Insufficient evidence or not clear 

1. Social elite—blue blood, social register 

2. Substantial middle class—mostly pro- 
fessional 

3. Lower 
skilled 

4. Lower class—manual, unskilled 

5. Déclass&—those living outside the so- 
cial hierarchy, usually because of il- 
legal activities 

6. Other (write in on schedule) 
16b. Social class, changes. If there is a 

change in social class, we code for begin- 
ning and end of the picture under this head- 
ing. If the character dies, we code social 
class at time of death as end of picture. Code 
as in Item 16a. 

Item 17. Death. Code as follows: 

o. Not given or not clear 

1. Character dies during picture. If death 
is promised at close of picture, code 
1 and add P. 

2. Character living at end of picture 

Item 18. Value analysis and description— 
from viewpoint of the character. The action 
of main characters is usually governed by 
certain major “values” or “wants” around 
which the story has been developed. A study 


middle class—white collar, 
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of these values tells us clearly the major 
values of the people portrayed, and, in a 
general way, what the picture is about. For 
each main character we ask the question: 
“What did he want in the picture?” 
18a. Value Analysis. We analyze major 
values from the viewpoint of the character. 
A major value is one with which the main 
action and attitudes of the character are con- 
cerned throughout the picture. All major 
values are coded according to the position 
of the character in relation to that value at 
the end of the picture. A character either 
gains, keeps, loses, or is prevented from get- 
ting the things he wants. In rare cases, the 
outcome is indefinite. Each of the following 
values are coded according to the five pos- 
sible outcomes mentioned: 
1— 5. Safety—health or bodily integrity 
6—10. Safety—life 
11—15. Money and material goods 
16—20. Deference—power 
21—25. Deference—fame, 
prestige 
26—30. Deference—love 
31—35. Deference—affection (friendship) 
36—40. Deference—rightness, preserva- 
tion of law and order, doing one’s duty 
41—45. Deference—idealism for a way 
of life 
46—s0. Combinations of one or more 
of the above values. (Write in on sched- 
ule.) 
51. No value 
Each major value will be classified accord- 
ing to the above code. If ending is only 
promised, we code as if completed and note 
P after the code number. If value is dropped 
part way through the picture, but is never- 
theless important enough to be considered a 
major value, we code as for other values 
and note D (dropped) after code. If shown 
as a new value, we also code and note N 
(new value) after code number. 
18b. Description of value. We write in 
on the code sheet a four or five word de- 
scription of the value as presented in the 
picture. 


reputation, 


Item 19. For whom is the value sought? Code 


as follows: 

. Not given or not clear 
. For self 

. For self and other 

. For self-group 

. For other (or others) 
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9. For other-group 6. Lost (or prevented from getting) by RI 
11. For society self-group 
Item 20. Means. Refers to means used by the 7. Gained (or kept) by other (or others) By 
character to gain the desired value or goal. 8. Lost (or prevented from getting) by 
We always code the most extreme action— other (or others) 
that is, if the character uses violent criminal 9. Gained (or kept) by other-group 
means as well as non-violent criminal means, 10. Lost (or prevented from getting) by Cre 
we code the former. Code as follows: other-group 
o. Not given or not clear 11. Gained (or kept) by society = 
1. Violence—criminal 12. Lost (or prevented from getting) by a 
2. Non-violence—criminal society Brit 
3. Violence, non-criminal 13. Gained (or kept) by circumstances o | Thi 
4. Non-violence, non-criminal (other fate | pos 
non-violent means) 14. Lost (or prevented from getting) by ond 
5. None (inactive) circumstances or fate 
Item 21. Agency. Refers to primary agency or 15. Outcome indefinite ma. 
agencies responsible for final outcome of Name of person or agency (other than self) | in { 
value. is written in on the schedule after the code | bin 
o. Not given or not clear number. 7 
1. Gained (or kept) by self Item 22. Final means (effecting ending). | 
2. Lost (or prevented from getting) by When the final outcome is brought about ny 
self by someone other than the character him-| P© 
3. Gained (or kept) by self and other self, the means by which the end result is oth 
4. Lost (or prevented from getting) by achieved may be different from that usd | wh 
self and other by the character. We code such means here, fea 
5. Gained (or kept) by self-group using the same code as in Item 20. r 
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REPORTING PUBLIC OPINION IN FIVE NATIONS 


By GEORGE GALLUP 


Director, American Institute of Public Opinion 


Cross-SECTION surveys of public opinion 
are now being conducted continuously 
in five countries—the United States, 
Britain, Canada, Australia, and Sweden. 
Through these surveys it has become 
possible for the first time to measure 
and to report the views of the common 
man on the same issue at the same time 
in five nations of the globe with a com- 
bined population of nearly 200,000,000. 

The war we are fighting is, more than 
any other world conflict in history, a 
people’s war. For that reason, if for no 
other, the need exists to know accurately 
what the people think—their hopes, 
fears, aspirations, and, above all, their 
views of all problems of the day. The 
importance of those views in wartime 
was pointed out recently by a general 
who stands on the firing line. “There is 
nothing more astonishing in the prog- 
ress of the war,” said General Douglas 
MacArthur, “than the position which 
public opinion occupies. One cannot 
wage war under present conditions 
without the support of public opinion.” 

Sampling surveys as a means of sys- 
tematically discovering public opinion 
make no claim to perfection or infalli- 
bility. But through their development 
it has become possible to chart the main 
trends of public opinion in the five na- 


‘ tions, to study the impact of war events 


on public thinking, and to test whether 
the “new belief in the common man,” 
as Professor Carl J. Friedrich of Har- 
vard puts it, is justified by the facts. 
Moreover, as time goes on, these sur- 
veys in the five nations will make it 
possible to interpret to the leaders and 


people of any one nation the views of 
the people in the other four. 

Outlined here is the story of the oper- 
ations of the five public opinion surveys 
in the five countries. The British, Ca- 
nadian, Australian and Swedish Insti- 
tutes of Public Opinion are all affiliated 
with the American Institute, and use 
the same basic survey methods as those 
of the American organization. In meet- 
ing technical problems each organiza- 
tion draws upon the experience of the 
others, 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


The American Institute, oldest of the 
five, has been measuring and reporting 
American opinion for seven years. It 
receives its entire financial support from 
more than one hundred daily news- 
papers, of all shades of political belief. 
These newspapers are supplied with re- 
leases four times a week which cover 
the public’s views on current social, po- 
litical, and economic questions. 

There was a ready acceptance of this 
new field of journalism because it sup- 
plied a need which both students of 
government and editors of newspapers 
recognized. The basic techniques em- 
ployed in measuring public opinion had 
been developed years before in other 
fields. All that remained to do was to 
apply these methods to this field, and 
then to test and to refine these pro- 
cedures constantly. 

Oddly enough, James Bryce as early 
as 1890 came very close to describing 
the method now widely used. After 
studying the shortcomings of various 
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ways of ascertaining public opinion in 
America, he concluded that the best 
way was to go out among the people. 
Bryce wrote: “The best way in which 
the tendencies which are at work in 
any community may be discovered is by 
moving freely about among all sorts 
and conditions of men and noting how 
they are affected by the news or argu- 
ments brought from day to day to their 
knowledge. 

“In every neighborhood there are un- 
biased persons with good opportunities 
for observing, and plenty of skill in 
‘sizing up’ the attitudes and proclivities 
of their fellow citizens. Such men are 
invaluable guides. 

“Talk is the best way of reaching the 
truth, because in talk, one gets directly 
at the facts, whereas reading gives not 
so much the facts, as what the writer 
believes, or wishes to have others be- 
lieve.” 

What Bryce did not know was the 
possibilities inherent in sampling. He 
did not realize that by polling a few 
thousand, a scientifically selected cross 
section, it is possible to know with a 
high degree of accuracy the views of an 
electorate of fifty million. 

Bryce regarded the referendum as the 
ideal way of knowing public opinion, 
but he reluctantly ruled out this method 
because he realized the tremendous cost 
and time involved in a country the size 
of the United States. A nation-wide ref- 
erendum is still a costly and time-con- 
suming procedure, but with modern 
polling methods, a sampling referen- 
dum can be undertaken swiftly and at 
a minute fraction of the cost. Results 
of a sampling referendum should be 
within three or four per cent of the 
vote which would result from an actual 
election, as experience in state referenda 
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and the recent Canadian plebiscite ip 
dicates. 


ACCURACY IN POLLING 


Contrary to the views of the layman, 
accuracy in polling is a function not of 
numbers, but of care in the selection of 
those to be polled. To provide a reliable 
indication of public opinion the sampk 
must include the proper proportion o 
members of all political parties, of all 
income groups, age groups, men and 
women, farmers and city dwellers, of 
all religions and racial groups. 

The surveys here and in the other 
four nations use the interview method 
The American Institute makes use of 
a nation-wide staff of approximately 
one thousand field reporters. About 
ten days are required to complet 
an Institute survey. In case of emer 
gency, however, assignments can bk 
telegraphed to the interviewers, an¢ 
the results for an entire survey obtained 
within forty-eight hours. 

During the last seven years constant 
improvement has been made in even 
phase of opinion measurement. Muct| 
has been learned about interviewing 
techniques. At least a half dozen way: 
of getting people’s opinions are em 
ployed by the American Institute, in 
cluding the straight categorical type o! 
question requiring a “yes” or “no” an 
swer; attitude scales; “open” question: 
which do not restrict the respondents 
answers in any way; “filter” questions 
which seek out informed opinion; the 
cross examination approach which of 
fers an opportunity to dissect attitudes; 
secret ballots which permit a check os 
opinions where prestige or personal fac 


tors may influence answers. All of thes’ 


methods have a definite place in a wel: 
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rounded program of public opinion re- 
search. 

Along with these improvements in 
interviewing techniques has come an 
increasing desire to probe further into 
the “why” of public opinion, to dis- 
cover areas of ignorance, and to meas- 
ure the intensity with which opinions 
are held, and otherwise to describe pub- 
lic opinion more fully. 

Accuracy, as measured either by elec- 
tions on candidates or on issues has im- 
proved constantly through the years. 
The American Institute has now made 
predictions on 127 elections with an 
average error of slightly less than four 
per cent. 

So much for technique. 


RESULTS OF POLLS 


The results of these continuous sur- 
veys have shed much light on public 
opinion as a factor in the democratic 
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They have served to reaffirm faith in 
the judgment of the common man. 
They have provided sound statistical 
proof to back up the major premise of 
democracy, which is belief in public 
opinion. 

The survey results have shown that 
the American people are endowed with 
a collective wisdom and vision which 
contradict completely the deprecating 
words of the dictators. The people are 
actually ahead of their political leaders. 
They are willing to make greater 
sacrifices for war than they have yet 
been called upon to make. 

The people correctly appraised the 
value of air-power, Institute surveys 
show, before many of the experts them- 
selves. The people were urging military 


, Conscription many months before polit- 


ical leaders or congressmen had advo- 
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cated the plan. For at least four years 
before Pearl Harbor the people were op- 
posed to the shipment of American oil, 
scrap and war materials to Japan. In the 
battle against inflation, the people are 
ahead of the government, favoring 
more drastic and widespread economic 
controls than any yet adopted. 

All of the Institute’s work in public 
opinion tends to give convincing sup- 
port to the conclusion of Thomas Paine 
in his Age of Reason: “Certain I am 
that when opinions are free, either in 
matters of government or religion, truth 
will finally and powerfully prevail.” 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE* 


Public opinion surveys have been 
conducted in Great Britain since 1936. 
For the past four years the results have 
been published without cessation in the 
London News Chronicle. Censorship 
has in no way interfered with the work- 
ing of the British Institute and in all 
essentials the procedure today is the 
same as that during the halcyon days 
of peace. : 

It has been demonstrated beyond 
question that continuous measurement 
of British opinion has proved of increas- 
ing value whilst this country has been 
at war. 

Throughout our existence great care 
has been taken to emphasize that our 
work in no way attempts to supersede 
the functions of the government or its 
leaders. But, as a result of the war, the 
normal machinery of a periodical gen- 
eral election, which gives the electorate 
an opportunity to express its views, has 
been discontinued. Most people are 
working considerably longer hours and 
consequently the difficulties in attend- 


* By Dr. Henry Durant, Director 
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ing public meetings have been en- 
hanced. 

Any vehicle for expressing the views 
of the public, therefore, has become of 
greater value, for the common people 
are very directly and intimately linked 
with this war and its outcome. Accord- 
ingly they are entitled to make their 
voices heard. And for the statesmen 
whose concern it is to maintain public 
morale it is important to have an ac- 
curate gauge of the public’s sentiments. 
The factual enquiries which have been 
made by the sampling method—for ex- 
ample, the distribution of air-raid shel- 
ters, or the extent to which the people 
were buying up to the limit of their 
rations—have revealed valuable infor- 
mation which could have been obtained 
only with great difficulty by any other 
method. 

“In time of war the value of this sys- 
tem of testing public opinion becomes 
greater than ever,” wrote the News 
Chronicle soon after the outbreak of 
war in September 1939. “First, in a 
nation at war for the survival of free 
democracy, it is vital that liberty of ex- 
pression of opinion shall, within proper 
limits, flourish. 

“Secondly, if the will and effort of 
the people are to be maintained at the 
highest level, it is important that some 
regular consecutive guide to the trend 
of public opinion shall be made avail- 
able to those who frame and direct the 
nation’s policy.” 

There are, however, problems unique 
to Britain in the measurement of public 
opinion. Britain is less research-con- 
scious or “poll conscious” than the 
United States. Moreover, while Britain 
is a parliamentary democracy, the sys- 
tem has been interpreted as rule by 
representatives, rather than rule by the 
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people. The function of the ordinary 
man-in-the-street was to cast his vote 
during a general election for one of 
the candidates standing in his constitu. | 
ency. The successful candidate would 

then participate in government accord- 
ing to his understanding and according | 
to the dictates of his conscience. Such a 

system is more apt to give a prominent 

place to the party whip than to the elec. 

tors who have returned the members of 

parliament. 

Hence any instrument, such as the 
cross-section poll, which attempts to 
reflect directly the views of the public, 
is not so easily accepted into the system 
just described as into the American po 
litical scene in which the voters have 
always figured more prominently. 





CROSS-SECTION SAMPLING 


Before undertaking to sponsor the 
polls of the British Institute, the News | 
Chronicle had to be satisfied that cross- 
section sampling could operate with rea- 
sonable accuracy in Great Britain. A 
test soon presented itself in the Fulham 
by-election of April, 1938. On the basis | 
of a poll in the Fulham constituency, 
the British Institute forecast that Dr. 
Edith Summerskill, the Labour candi. } 
date, would be returned. This proved to 
be the case and the margin of error, in 
indicating the proportion of votes going 
to her, was only 1 per cent. 

Five other forecasts have been made 


since that time. In four instances the 


winning candidate was correctly indi- 
cated by polls, with an average error 
of 2 per cent. In the fifth, a close elec- 
tion, the wrong candidate was named. 
The error arose chiefly because the 
polling ended too early, thus failing to 


catch a last-minute shift of sentiment / 


which came when the Labour candidate | 
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abruptly changed his campaign plat- 
form. 

We have on our staff at the present 
time approximately 450 men and wom- 
en who carry out surveys for us. They 
conducted interviews even under the 
most trying conditions of the 1940 blitz 
bombing, when merely to be on the 
street was to risk one’s life. Many did 
their interviewing in tin hats. Enor- 
mous credit is due to them for their 
faithful and courageous work. 

Growing acceptance of the value of 
sampling surveys in wartime has re- 
cently been demonstrated in official 
quarters. The British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, officially sponsored body hav- 
ing a monopoly on radio in Britain, has 
measured every day the size of its radio 
audience for all items broadcast. 

Second, the Ministry of Information 
has established its own Wartime Social 
Survey. Government departments anx- 
jous to ascertain the attitude of the 
public towards such measures as clothes 
rationing or salvage collection, arrange 
with the Ministry of Information for a 
survey to be made. The work of the 
Wartime Social Survey has recently re- 
ceived official commendation from the 
Select Committee on National Expendi- 
ture, whose function it is to see that 
the nation’s money is being spent wisely 
during wartime. 


THE CANADIAN INSTITUTE* 


Canada, whose wide geographical 
area and varied ancestry leads to the 
existence of many healthy minorities, is 
a fertile field for the student of public 


_ opinion. The founding of the Canadian 


Institute of Public Opinion last fall, as 


* By Wilfred Sanders, Editorial Director 
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an affiliate of the American, British, and 
Australian polls gave Canadians their 
first opportunity of “sitting in” on a 
scientific vivisection of the national 
mind. 

In the summer of 1941, a group of 
far-sighted Canadian publishers, includ- 
ing publishers of the Toronto Daily 
Star (which has the largest circulation 
in Canada), and publishers of the 
Southam and the Sifton chains of news- 
papers, invited executives of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion to 
Canada to discuss ways and means of 
initiating an affiliated Institute. 

Thus from the first, the Canadian 
Institute has been a cooperative effort 
on the part of Canadian newspaper 
publishers themselves. But although it 
is run on a cooperative, non-profit basis, 
there has been no attempt on the part 
of these publishers to dictate issues, or 
the handling of results. 

Today, twenty-six of Canada’s lead- 
ing newspapers, stretching from Hali- 
fax to Victoria, British Columbia, con- 
tribute to the support of the Canadian 
Institute. Through these twenty-six 
newspapers a readership of nearly five 
million of Canada’s 11.2 million people 
is reached by the poll reports three times 
each week. Of these three releases, two 
deal with Canadian issues of the day, 
while the third release draws on results 
from United States, Australia, Britain, 
and sometimes from the recently or- 
ganized Swedish poll. 

Canadians are thus kept informed 
not only of the trend of public think- 
ing within their own country, but, 
through cabled and telegraphed ex- 
changes, with public thinking in the 
other great democracies of the world. 

The newspaper membership in the 
Canadian Institute represents all kinds 
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of political and economic thinking, 
from leftist-liberal to arch Conservative. 
Two of Quebec’s leading French-Lan- 
guage dailies are represented in this 
membership. In publishing the findings 
of the Institute, regardless of whether 
or not they conflict with the editorial 
policies of the particular newspaper, 
Canada’s press is exhibiting independ- 
ence of thought in the real meaning of 
the phrase. Moreover, although Canada 
is taking the war with grim seriousness, 
and has a strict and efficient press cen- 
sorship, never has the government or 
its representatives attempted to interfere 
with the free research work of the In- 
stitute, or with publications of its 
findings. 


NATIONAL PLEBISCITE TEST 


The Canadian Institute had its first 
opportunity of demonstrating to the 
Canadian public the accuracy of its 
methods last April when the federal 
government held a national plebiscite 
(the second in Canadian history). 

Prior to its election in 1940, Govern- 
ment candidates had pledged them- 
selves not to introduce conscription of 
men for overseas service without public 
approval, and although opposition can- 
didates had, in the main, made the 
same pledge prior to the election, the 
Government felt it was morally bound 
to go to the people of Canada. 

The issue was a difficult one for 
pollsters, inasmuch as it was not clear 
cut. The issue, as put on the ballot, and 
by the government leaders, was whether 
or not the government should have a 
free hand in deciding what methods 
to use in raising men for military ser- 
vice, and the public was told by the 
Prime Minister himself that conscrip- 
tion was not the issue at stake. All the 
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government wanted, said Mr. King, 
was to have a free hand to introduc 
conscription #f it thought it necessary, 
No indication was given as to what 
action the government would take jf 
they were given such a free hand. 

Moreover, unlike an election, there 
were no local candidates to stimulate. 
interest, and no precedent to go on jn | 
estimating turnout. All political parties | 
advocated a “Free the government's | 
hands” vote. Despite these, and other 
difficulties, the Canadian Institute 
passed its first test with flying colors, 
forecasting the national vote within 
5 per cent of the actual result (a 64 
per cent free-the-government vote) and | 
the result in each of the nine provinces 
with an average margin of error of 
about 7 per cent. What apparently 
impressed outside observers as much 
as anything in this first test in Canada 
was the fact that the Institute correctly | 
forecast the trend in Quebec, which has 
always been a bit of an enigma in 
Canadian politics, and where traditional 
Liberal leanings clashed violently with 
strong anti-conscription sentiment. In| 
other words, religious, racial, and po- 
litical sentiments were thoroughly con- 
fused in Canada’s oldest province, and } 
yet the Institute was able to forecast 
the result within 3 per cent of the 
actual vote. 

The test provided by the plebiscite in 
Canada was, of course, more than a 
mere test of the Canadian Institute of | 
Public Opinion. Prior to this forecast, it 
had been charged by some critics in 
United States and elsewhere that while 
the ability of the polls to test opinion 
on a specific candidate had been admit- 
tedly demonstrated, the polls’ ability 
to divide opinion on less tangible issues 
had not yet been proven. It would be 
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dificult to find a more complex issue 
than that offered by the Canadian 
plebiscite. For months after the vote, 
Canadian editorialists and parliamentar- 
jams, were arguing over what the vote 
meant. 

The Institute was able to show that 
_ despite efforts of Government spokes- 

men to separate the conscription issue 
| from that of giving the Government a 
| free hand, the great majority of Cana- 

dian voters interpreted the vote as a 

straight for-or-against conscription test. 

Findings of the Canadian Institute 
have confirmed the fact that Canadians, 
like their fellow democrats in other 
| countries, are ahead of their leaders in 
many important instances. In addition 
to being pro-conscriptionist at least 
since November 1941, when the Cana- 
dian Poll got under way, the Canadian 
people have in other ways been shown 
to favor aggressive, all-out war. In 
February of this year, they wanted a 
contingent of Canadian soldiers sent 
to Australia, as a gesture of Empire 
solidarity, and more tangibly, to help 
the Australians defend themselves 
against the Japanese. They have been 
anxious for the opening of a second 
front in Europe. They want state med- 
icine. By a slim majority, but a majority 
nevertheless, they favor some sort of 
compulsory savings scheme to help 
finance the war, and to ameliorate post- 
war adjustment. 

The fact that Canada’s population is 
comparatively sparsely scattered presents 
a difficult physical interviewing prob- 
lem, particularly in the winter months. 





| However, a cross-section has been built 


up which has proven its accuracy. Over 
two hundred interviewers work on the 
assignments, the big majority of whom 
are university trained, and vitally in- 
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terested in the work of public opinion 
measurement. 

Like all sciences, public opinion meas- 
urement does its best work on the basis 
of accumulated data. In wartime, public 
thinking is galvanized into action to a 
degree not possible in peacetime. This 
gives the Canadian Institute, as it does 
Institutes in other democracies, a chance 
to build up fairly rapidly a reserve of 
data on public thinking at a time when 
that thinking is being energetically 
exercised. 


AUSTRALIAN PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 


The fourth of the democracies to 
institute regular public opinion sam- 
pling polls under sponsorship of the 
free press was Australia, where since 
October 1941, the Australian Public 
Opinion Polls have been operating reg- 
ularly. 

The decision to set up an Australian 
poll utilizing Gallup Poll methods was 
made in the summer of 1940, and 
shortly thereafter Roy Morgan, staff 
member of the Melbourne Herald, ar- 
rived at the Princeton offices of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
for a period of intensive training in 
sampling techniques. 

The Australian Public Opinion Polls 
are supported not only by the Herald, 
but also by five other Australian dailies 
which were eager to report public 
opinion on the numerous critical issues 
raised by participation in the war 
against totalitarianism. 

While the poll makes its headquar- 
ters in Melbourne, the field work is 
done through a staff of more than 
two hundred interviewers located in the 
seven Australian states and territories. 
One survey is conducted each month on 
ten or twelve of the outstanding issues. 
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Australians have shown no hesitation 
in giving their opinions on war matters; 
and, while they have been one hundred 
per cent behind the war effort, they have 
been outspoken in their criticisms of 
how the war has been conducted. 

In one poll, for example, fully half 
of them were openly dissatisfied with 
their country’s war efforts. That was 
before Japan entered the war. 

As Japan’s entrance into the conflict 
became imminent, Australians were 
telling their leaders through the polls 
that maintenance of the armed forces 
and conscription were the most impor- 
tant problems facing the country. 

And as the tempo of the war in- 
creased, the Australian studies _re- 
corded changes of public attitude. In- 
terest in social problems dropped off. 
Curbs on strikes were favored to pre- 
vent wide-spread disorders in the face 
of rising emergency production de- 
mands. Polls showed the public in 
favor of price controls, higher taxes, 
and compulsory savings. 

Perhaps the most interesting side- 
light on the public’s willingness to 
make sacrifices to win the war was the 
poll showing sports-minded Australians 
favoring restriction of the highly popu- 
lar horse-races. 

On the domestic front, the organi- 
zation has made an intensive study of 
public sentiment of the relative powers 
that should go to the states and to the 
federal government—an issue which 
has precipitated a controversy almost 
as lively as that in the United States 
before the Civil War. The survey re- 
sults show that, largely as the result 
of the wartime emergency, 57 per cent 
of the people of Australia believe state 
governments should be abolished. 

All in all, reports indicate that the 
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people of Australia have been shown 
endowed with the same good common! 
sense which has marked the public 
opinion in the United States. 


SVENSKA GALLUP INSTITUTET 


The Swedish Institute of Public 
Opinion, latest of the public opinion 
sampling polls to be organized, began 
publishing results of its studies late 
last winter. 

Bimonthly surveys on social, econom. 
ic, and cultural questions are conducted 
under the direction of Sven O. Blom. 
quist, Stockholm research specialist, 
Professor Tord Palander, Swedish econ. 
omist, and an advisory committee of 
leading Swedish experts on social and 
political problems. 

The surveys are sponsored by 
Sweden’s largest morning newspaper, | 
the liberal Dagens Nyheter of Stock-| 
holm, and the largest weekly magazine| 
in the country, Vi (We). 

Despite Sweden’s precarious neutral 
position, hemmed in as she is by war- 
ring powers on all sides, the Swedish) 
Institute has been able to carry out,) 
without censorship, a number of sur-| 
veys dealing with the war. 

Two of them indicate the stern tem-| 
per of a people who, in a Democratic | 
“no-man’s-land,” find themselves play-| 
ing host to agents of both the Axis’ 
and the United Nations. 

For one thing, the Swedish public 
has called for harsher punishment of | 
foreign agents convicted of espionage | 
or sabotage—one-third of those polled 
favoring reintroduction of the death | 
sentence, a substantial number favoring 
longer prison sentences. The 
study showed the public in favor of | 
suppressing both the Swedish Nazi and 
Communist parties, both now operative. | 
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WAR PROPAGANDA FOR DEMOCRACY 


By JOHN PERRY, Washington, D.C. 


EsTABLISHMENT of the Office of War In- 
formation is primarily intended as an 
effort to solve a complicated tangle of 
administrative problems. Information, 
propaganda and censorship activities 
have been hampered by jurisdictional 
disputes, and lack of adequate coordina- 
tion has resulted in criticism by Con- 
gress and the press. According to news- 
paper accounts, the reorganization was 
promoted by the Bureau of the Budget, 
which assigned Milton Eisenhower, then 
Land Use Coordinator of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to survey the situa- 
tion and present recommendations. The 
first problems OWI will have to solve 
are administrative difficulties. The sev- 
eral agencies must be fitted together, 
duties reassigned, personnel activities 
consolidated and executives reshuffled. 
The Tydings Committee is demanding 
economy measures (reduction in the 
total volume of government information 
output is widely demanded). 

Elmer Davis, newly-appointed direc- 
tor, has indicated that his first task will 
be to settle questions of policy on release 
of war news by the government. There 
has been criticism because some agencies 
withheld news which others issued, and 
because news released by several agen- 
cies occasionally conflicted. Davis has 
made it plain that he wants to issue all 
possible news consistent with national 
security. 

There is as yet no indication of any 
basic decisions on the future course of 
government propaganda. They will 
have to be made soon, for OWI has 
inherited a number of bitter arguments 


on propaganda policy. These arguments 
have been responsible for inter-agency 
dissension, and for lack of harmony 
within agencies. 


GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA 


Despite the frequent assertions by 
minorities in Congress and by some 
newspapers that the government should 
not engage in propaganda, there will 
continue to be plenty of it. No govern- 
ment, especially a democratic one, can 
operate without it. Even in time of peace 
it is essential to many government pro- 
grams. In time of war there is an enor- 
mous discrepancy between what has to 
be done and what the government can 
—or is willing to—order done. Scrap 
rubber must be collected, war bonds 
sold, civilian defense volunteers re- 
cruited, taxes and rationing programs 
explained and the public generally pre- 
pared for participation and sacrifice in 
the war effort. As long as we prefer 
voluntary cooperation to dictatorship 
backed by an army of enforcement, there 
will be federal propaganda. 

Those who have feared that Davis, as 
a journalist, would place all emphasis on 
“news” and subordinate propaganda 
can find their answer in his regular 
broadcast of March 2. “There are per- 
haps some people in the Administration 
who dislike propaganda, at least if you 
call it propaganda, but the enemy is 
using it very effectively. To refuse to 
use it against him makes about as much 
sense as refusing to shoot at the enemy 
for fear you might hurt him. . . . This 
country would never have won its free- 
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dom if Sam Adams and Patrick Henry 
and Benjamin Franklin had not used 
propaganda; we wouldn’t have the Con- 
stitution if Alexander Hamilton and 
James Madison had not written in the 
Federalist some of the best propaganda 
ever turned out in this or any other 
country.” 

There will continue to be utilitarian 
propaganda, in order to implement spe- 
cific government programs which re- 
quire public cooperation. Davis indi- 
cates clearly that we will continue to 
use propaganda as a weapon against the 
enemy. It is almost as certain that there 
will be some kind of “morale” propa- 
ganda for home consumption, especially 
when present stocks of consumer goods 
vanish and the casualty lists grow. 


METHODS OF PROPAGANDA 


There hasn’t been much debate on the 
purposes and methods of utilitarian 
propaganda, for the objectives are spe- 
cific and the techniques familiar. So far 
as psychological warfare on the enemy 
is concerned, there has been one major 
unsettled question: should we try to en- 
courage organized opposition in enemy 
countries by preaching democracy, or 
should we adopt the Hitler tactic of 
showing suspicion, disunity and fac- 
tional strife? The probable answer, 
judging by performance to date, is 
“both.” 

There have been so many arguments 
on “morale” propaganda that it would 
require chapters to report them alli. 
There are disagreements on objectives, 
techniques, subject matter, channels of 
distribution and timing. Commercial 
publicists think democracy can be sold 
like soap flakes; the more serious- 
minded politico-economists favor basic 
education in democratic principles and 


the issues of the war. Some want to 
make frontal attacks on the enemy 
within, while others contend that this 
might lead to disunity. 
In all of these debates it is possible 
to isolate two central questions. If they 
are brought to a determination by the 
OWI, subsidiary issues will tend to set- 
tle themselves. The first is the fune- 
tional objective of propaganda. The sec. 
ond is the relationship between propa- 
ganda and democracy in this war. 





AXIS TECHNIQUES 


The transcripts of foreign short-wave 
broadcasts reveal one common denom- 
inator for almost all Nazi and Japanese 
radio propaganda. Each item is a neat, 
tightly-packaged story, full of image- 
words, dramatic, sharply-pointed, easy 
to remember. Our enemies know that | 
their listening audience is small, and | 
that few Americans will give credence | 
to their assertions, but neither of these 
facts discourages them. They know that 
the secondary audience is the one that 
counts, and they design their propa- 
ganda to be put into circulation. A lis- 
tener tells his friends, and they tell | 
theirs, and the story spreads with its 
Axis origin forgotten. } 

Whispering campaigns are not new, | 
as several of our major cigarette firms 
can testify. A man riding in a crowded 
subway lowers his newspaper and recog- 
nizes a friend across the aisle; they talk | 

/ 


—, 


for a moment about personal matters, 
raising their voices in order to be heard. | 
Then the first holds out his newspaper, 
pretending to point to an item: “Did 
you see this? Eight workers in the 
Blank cigarette factory found to have 
contagious leprosy. The government's | 
trying to call in all the cigarettes they 
handled, but they can’t trace them.” 
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WAR PROPAGANDA FOR DEMOCRACY 


From the subway, the story spreads 
like an infection through the city. Axis- 
inspired stories are similarly planted, by 
short-wave radio, through news chan- 
nels in Lisbon, Stockholm and Madrid 
and by paid or volunteer agents in our 
midst. The death-ship rumor, Japanese 
versions of Pearl Harbor destruction, 
anti-British stories and others have had 
wide circulation. Since most of the 
work of the Axis is done by innocent 
but credulous Americans, counter es- 
pionage is virtually impossible. 


GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA 


Some of our government propagan- 
dists do not seem to understand that 
a back-fence conversation has ten times 
the impact of the impersonal printed 
word, and that one tight little story is 
more convincing than an argumentative 
essay. A few appear to regard the Amer- 
ican people as a vast receptive audience, 
and think they need only set down 
words on paper or speak them over the 
air in order to “mold” public opinion. 
Their output is abstract, verbose, con- 
tentious and not in the least entertain- 
ing. It is not propaganda at all, in fact, 
but a jazzed-up variety of political edu- 
cation. 

The American people, to preserve 
their sanity under a twenty-four hour 
barrage of demands on their eyes and 
ears, have developed an enormous ca- 
pacity for not paying attention. The 
most skillful propagandist with unlim- 
ited resources can seldom hope to com- 
mand a primary audience of more than 
a million or two, unless his words are 
spoken by the President. If he is to reach 
the people as a whole, or a major part 
of them, he must use the one medium 
which breaks through audience resist- 
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ance: the conversations of people with 
their friends and neighbors. 

Multiplied, the individual conversa- 
tion becomes group discussion, from the 
cracker barrel to the union meeting. As 
a people, we do our thinking in groups. 
We are an organized people, tied to- 
gether by social and occupational inter- 
ests in hundreds of thousands of wom- 
en’s clubs, trade associations, lodges, 
sororities, farmers’ organizations and 
church societies, and in millions of in- 
formal meetings of friends over beer or 
bridge. The expert propagandist never 
thinks loosely of “the people,” but rath- 
er of a nation composed of innumer- 
able groupings and cross-groupings. He 
understands political, social, racial and 
economic geography, and is familiar 
with the reading and listening habits of 
the major groups. 


KINDS OF PROPAGANDA 


Directed at “the people,” propaganda 
must be general to the point of vague- 
ness. Addressed to specific group-inter- 
ests, channelled through the many avail- 
able selective media, it can be made 
intelligible and pointed. In the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Milton Eisen- 
hower helped to develop one of the 
most effective distribution organizations 
ever built; propaganda from Washing- 
ton moves through state and county 
channels, reaching farmers through 
county agents, AAA committees, rural 
electrification cooperatives and other lo- 
cal people and groups. Communications 
of the Department come to farm people 
from persons whom they know, and in 
whom they have confidence; and the 
communications, in the process of trans- 
mission, are translated in terms of local 
problems and conditions. Further, the 
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Department's operation is designed to 
work with equal effectiveness in the 
opposite direction: the ideas and opin- 
ions of individual farmers and farm 
groups travel back to Washington. 

This kind of propaganda demands 
that the propagandist have faith in de- 
mocracy and democratic processes. Un- 
doubtedly some propagandists hesitate 
to let their communications get out of 
control, and thus limit themselves to 
media with which they can deal di- 
rectly. They hesitate to allow their mes- 
sages to be handled by others, rephrased 
and localized in transmission, and then 
offered to groups of people for discus- 
sion. In the same way, and for the same 
reasons, they do not understand that— 
in democracy—the effectiveness with 
which people can talk to their govern- 
ment is at least as important as the 
effectiveness of government’s communi- 
cations to the people. 

There is a function for generalized 
propaganda, the propaganda of broad 
ideas which can be distributed whole- 
sale by network radio or press syndi- 
cates. It is useful, just as national ad- 
vertising is useful to manufacturers of 
consumer goods. But even those who 
are most familiar with national adver- 
tising, the advertising agents, sometimes 
fail to understand its limitations. 


LOCAL COOPERATION NECESSARY 


A company which manufactured mil- 
lions of cakes of soap, and used national 
advertising to tell the public about the 
merits of the soap, would sell no soap. 
To sell soap you must have a well-or- 
ganized sales and distribution organiza- 
tion to move it through wholesalers and 
jobbers to the retailers’ shelves. Local 
advertising must inform consumers that 
their own dealers have the soap avail- 


able. And the dealer himself is the 
most important man in the whole op- 
eration, for in his face-to-face contact 
with his customers, and by virtue of his 
personal relationships with them, he can 
easily “switch” them from one brand 
to another. 

Propagandists may find a lesson in 
comparing surveys of brand preference 
and brand use. Asked what products 
they prefer, consumers will usually 
name nationally-advertised brands, for 
the names are most familiar. But in- 
ventories of their own pantries will re- 
veal that they often do not buy the 
brands they say they prefer; at the 
dealers’ counters they may buy local 
brands, chain store brands or brands 
on special sale. 

Generalized, broadcast propaganda 
simply does not produce effective local 
action. In this war it may help to per- 
suade consumers that rationing and 
other measures are necessary, but unless 
it is backed up by organized local meas- 
ures and communications the effect on 
consumers’ conduct will be negligible. 

Able propagandists know that group 
discussion is democracy’s thinking proc- 
ess, and that their arguments will be 
won only insofar as they find effective 
expression, and carry conviction, in the 
free exchanges of opinion among the 
hundreds of thousands of formal and 
informal groups which make up our 
society. Enemy propaganda is designed 
to find its way into these discussions, 
and it is only there that it can be 
defeated. 


“MORALE” PROPAGANDA OBJECTIVES 


Some bitter controversies have raged 
on the objectives of “morale” propa- 
ganda, the propaganda which deals 
with ideas rather than implements 
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specific action programs. It is generally 
agreed that a long-time war effort in- 
volving sacrifices can be sustained only 
if people have something to fight for, 
something more than the desire for 
revenge or fear of defeat. One group 
believes that morale can be sustained 
by brass bands, parades, rallies and 
orations. Another contends that people 
must be educated in the meaning of 
democracy. A third suggests that the 
theme should be a crusade against 
tyranny. There are many other ideas. 

So far as generalized propaganda is 
concerned it is quite possible that all 
of them are right. But if their thinking 
goes no further than propaganda broad- 
cast to “the people,” they are not going 
to contribute to the war effort much 
more than occasional emotional fillips. 
If “morale” means anything at all in 
wartime, it means the sustained will- 
ingness and desire of individuals to 
sacrifice, work or fight, a conviction 
which has a definite impact through 
their individual acts. 

There is a war spirit in America to- 
day, and all of us are aware of a desire 
for victory. But those who have come 
back from countries in the battle zone 
still accuse us of complacency and sloth. 
We are still tolerant of the enemy with- 
in—the appeasers, political opportun- 
ists, those who spread distrust of our 
allies, the constant critics. Many of us 
still drive to ocean beaches in our cars, 
though we may see there a tanker tor- 
pedoed off-shore. To be frank, we don’t 
yet feel this war in our guts. 


BUILDING DETERMINATION 


The propagandist cannot manufac- 
ture on his typewriter the grim determi- 
nation of a people who dig themselves 
out of the ruins of their bombed homes. 
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But he can have a part in helping each 
individual in the country to realize his 
own personal stake in the war. To do 
so, it is necessary that he think, not of 
“the people,” but of the individuals 
and groups who are the people, Let 
him meet, to take but one example, the 
man who fires Number 3 furnace in 
a Youngstown steel mill. His name is 
Joe. 

Joe thinks about the war in a prac- 
tical way, for he is a practical man. Of 
course he wants to win it. He’s working 
hard and steadily, and the money is 
coming in better than it had been for a 
long time before this business started. 
There’s satisfaction in turning out stuff 
to throw at Yamamoto, and he works 
a little harder because one of his gang 
put on a uniform last week. His wife 
complains about prices, and how some 
things are hard to find at the shops, 
but they’ve paid off some bills and made 
some repairs, and war bonds are as 
good as a savings account. 

Joe has some grievances at the mill. 
His weekly earnings have gone up, 
but he knows that company profits have 
gone up a lot more, and so have the 
salaries of the brass hats. He’s willing 
to make sacrifices for the war, but he 
sometimes wonders if he isn’t making 
them for the brass hats. The union has 
agreed not to strike, and the bosses 
have agreed to negotiate everything, but 
the negotiations seem to take a hell of 
a long time. He can’t quite understand 
why Congress didn’t agree with the 
President on limiting salaries to $25,000 
a year. There seems to be quite a lot 
of horsing around, in fact, and quite a 
lot of people who aren’t working too 
hard or making too many sacrifices, and 
not very much in the way of crack- 
downs. 
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Joe is sure we'll lick the Japs and the 
Nazis once we get going, but beyond 
that he hasn’t done much thinking 
about what’s ahead. He’s talked about 
peace with some of the boys over an 
evening beer, and they're all a little 
afraid of it—mill shutting down, lots 
of unemployment, maybe worse than 
1933. But you can’t worry about that 
now that there’s a war to win. Working 
hard, Joe’s lost track of politics, even 
with an election coming up, and he 
probably won’t vote. He still pays his 
union dues, but the union isn’t doing 
much and he only goes to meetings once 
in a while. 


AFTER THE WAR 


The future? Well, Joe doesn’t set his 
sights too high, but there are some 
things he'd like to have. A little more 
security in his job, a bit more educa- 
tion and promise for the future for his 
kids—things like that. It was pretty 
bad in ’33, and he wouldn’t like to be on 
WPA again. His town could do with 
a few things too in the way of schools 
and medical service. But he doesn’t see 
much relationship between these things 
and victory, except that victory could 
mean a pretty nasty depression. He 
knows that an Axis victory would be 
disastrous, but he is sure that isn’t even 
a remote possibility. America always 
wins wars, and we can outproduce the 
world. 

People like Joe are the backbone of 
our war production, and if he and his 
wife can be counted on to see it through 
regardless, there just isn’t any need for 
morale propaganda, Yet they are not 
aware of any personal stake in the war, 
and it’s possible that some of their un- 
certainties might become major ques- 


tions as things get tougher for them, 
especially if the Axis keeps winning 
for a while. 

What about the Atlantic Charter, the 
lend-lease master agreements, the post- 
war plans of our own government and 
the speeches by people like Henry Wal- 


lace? Those are declarations of our | 


national and international war aims. 
Joe read a little about them, and they 
sounded all right, but they didn’t seem 
to have much relationship to Youngs- 
town and Joe. It hasn’t occurred to Joe 
that people can have war aims too. But 
in a democracy, can national war aims 
mean very much unless they are the 
sum total of individuals’ war aims? 
How can Joe be told that these war 
aims he’s read about might mean some- 
thing in terms of his family, his home 
and his job? He’d be sceptical of prom- 
ises and think something was queer if 
Congress began passing all kinds of 
legislation to take effect one minute 
after the Armistice. Propaganda offer- 
ing the millennium as payment for war- 
time sacrifices won’t get very far. 


BUILDING THE PEACE 


Perhaps the answer will be found 
in Joe himself. He knows he’s an im- 
portant part of the war effort, because 
he knows what happens to the steel 
that comes out of Number 3 furnace. 
What if he got the idea that he would 
be equally important in building the 
peace? What if he began to realize that 
there will have to be a peace effort as 
big as the war program itself, and that 
everyone will be able te join in a pro- 
gram of reconversion, reconstruction 
and progress? 

In other words, what if Joe and the 
members of his union, or the members 
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of his lodge, began talking about what’s 
ahead, and making some little plans of 
their own. They'd know the needs and 

blems of their industries, their neigh- 
borhoods and their town, and be able to 
map out a pretty sensible set of postwar 
plans and war aims. If they found that 
other groups, in Youngstown, in Ohio 
and in the United States were doing the 
same thing, and if they exchanged ideas, 
the result might be a good deal of ex- 
citement and enthusiasm. 

This is not a proposal for organized 
dreaming. It is a suggestion that Joe 
and his kind can be made more aware 
of their full responsibilities in the war 
and in the peace, and of their oppor- 
tunities, and of their power as citizens 
of a democratic nation. If they can be 
made more aware of the fact that the 
peace will be what the people make 
of it, there’s little doubt that it will 
strengthen their conviction that the war 
will be won only if they win it. 

Mrs. Roosevelt put it this way in a 
recent column: “I hope that in every 
factory today, and in every Army camp, 
young people are discussing the kind 
of world they intend to build when this 
war is over.” 

And that awareness would be ex- 
pressed in war production, in fighting 
strength and in defense of the home 
front. There would be fewer hoarders, 
gas-wasters, price-chiselers, dilettantes 
and carpers, fewer sowers of distrust 
and disunity, if people like Joe began 
rating them on about the social level 
of a scab or fink. 
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WHAT PROPAGANDA CAN DO 


Can this be done by propaganda? Not 
in a fascist state, where propaganda 
flows only from the government to the 
people, is backed by force and recog- 
nizes no right of reply or dissent. But 
the purpose of propaganda in a democ- 
racy is not to “mold” public opinion 
or to win popular support for the pre- 
determined programs of a select group 
of bureaucrats. And so long as people 
have free access to information and 
ideas from all sources, and the right 
to discuss among themselves and ar- 
rive at their own conclusions, such 
propaganda would not be more than 
partially and temporarily successful. 

But government propaganda has been 
and can be used to provoke and stimu- 
late group discussion. Information, facts 
and figures, ideas can be expressed in 
words or charts or pictures and trans- 
mitted through the channels which will 
ultimately bring them into the conver- 
sations of farmers, laborers, housewives 
and young people. There have been re- 
peated demonstrations since 1933 that 
such propaganda has great effectiveness. 

There is one weapon which the Axis 
can never use against us, a weapon that 
has left a record of power and victory 
in the history of nations. It is the enor- 
mous striking power, willingness to 
sacrifice and lasting determination of 
free people, who are joined together by 
the bonds of mutual interests rather 
than by the rule of tyrants. 








WARTIME NEWS CONTROL IN CANADA 


By WILLIAM F. SWINDLER, University of Idaho 


IN THREE years of war Canada has 
maintained an ever-tightening surveil- 
lance over the freedom of its minority 
press and over civil liberties generally. 
Although no major newspaper has yet 
suffered restrictions, several scores of 
American publications have been barred 
from the country, and an undetermined 
number of minor Dominion newspapers 
and periodicals have been confiscated 
and their publishers fined. Dominion 
radio broadcasting has been under a 
similar government scrutiny. 

“Canada must be considered as a 
theater of war,” an Alberta court de- 
clared early in 1941, and ordinary rights 
to print and speak must therefore be 
modified in the interest of national de- 
fense as though the enemy were on the 
point of imminent attack.’ 

While the spread of the war to the 
Western Hemisphere is much more of 
a reality now than it has been at any 
time since hostilities began, many ob- 
servers, especially in England, have felt 
that the vigor with which Canada ap- 
plied its restriction has been rather out 
of proportion to the emergency. One 
writer in the London New Statesman 
and Nation, in fact, finds the Dominion 
censorship measures considerably more 
stringent than those of the British Isles 
at the supreme moment of London’s 
peril. Terms of fines and imprisonment 
for Canadian offenders, for instance, 
range up to $5,000 and five years, 
whereas in England the maximum is 
£500 and two years. Moreover, Cana- 


1 Yasny et al. v. La Pointe (1940), 3 D.L.R. 
204. 


dian defense regulations are not refer- 
able to Parliament and are for the dura- 
tion of the war, while the British 
regulations run for only one year and 
have to be renewed with the approval 
of both houses of Parliament. 


REASONS FOR RESTRICTION 


The reason for Canada’s willingness 
to impose more drastic restrictions may 
be explained in part, at least, by the 
peculiarity of the newspaper problem 
that has always existed in the Dominion. 
Side by side, two sharply contrasting 
civilizations, French and English, dwell 
in the populous eastern third of the 
country. The most powerful newspapers, 
both French and English, center in Mon- 
treal, Quebec and Ottawa—and their 
editors are acutely conscious of the 
duality of race, language and religion 
that colors every social and _ political 
subject. 

Even in peacetime, this problem is 
reflected in the persistence in Canadian 
libel law of the ancient offense of blas- 
phemy, now virtually obsolete in Eng- 
lish? and American® law. Blasphemous 
libel is still specifically mentioned in the 
Canadian Criminal Code,* and has been 
applied to this very problem of religious 
duality. In 1936, for example, a court 
ruled that using scurrilous language to 
criticize the Roman Catholic church, 
and calling it a place of commerce, con- 


2 cf. Regina v. Ramsay and Foote (1893), 
Cox C. C. 231; Rex wv. Gott, (1922) 16 Crim. 
App. Rep. 87. 

8 State v. Mockus, 120 Me. 84 (1924). 

* Rev. Stat. 1927, c. 36, s. 198. 
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stituted blasphemous utterances “of such 
a nature that they may lead to the dis- 
turbance of the public peace.”* On the 
other hand, a Montreal newspaper 
which published an article implying that 
the author of a certain book was a Free- 
mason was held guilty of libelling the 
author and injuring his reputation in 
Lower Canada—French Canada.® 

For two years after the outbreak of 
war, the gingerly fashion in which the 
Canadian Parliament handled relations 
with France and the question of general 
conscription further indicates the deli- 
cacy of the political situation in the 
French-English area. Whether or not 
this delicacy of relations is more appar- 
ent than real, Canadian politicians for 
the most part have been content to let 
sleeping dogs lie. 


WARTIME PRESS CONTROL 


Legal sanction for wartime press con- 
trol is easier in Canada than, for in- 
stance, in the United States because 
Dominion law has no written guaran- 
tee of press freedom. Added to this is 
the fact that many a provincial body is 
none too friendly toward civil liberties 
at any time—witness the famous Alberta 
press gag law" and the various cases of 
sedition which have periodically arisen. 


5 Rex v. Rahard (1936), 3 D.L.R. 230, 237. 

6 Brunelle v. Girard (1913), 23 Que. K. B. 
427; cf. also Lareau v. la compagnie d’impri- 
merie de la Minerve, (1883) 27 L.C.J. 337. 

TInvalidated by the Canadian Supreme 
Court as ultra vires in 1938. Reference re Al- 
berta Legislation (1938), S.C.R. 100 (1938), 
2 D.L.R. 81. In finding this bill wltra vires, the 
court made one of the strongest affirmations 
yet written into Canadian law respecting free- 
dom of the press: “Any attempt to abrogate 
this right of public debate or to suppress the 
traditional forms of the exercise of the right (in 
public meeting and through the press) would 
be incompetent to the Legislatures of the prov- 


Seditious libel was rather cautiously 
defined by a Saskatchewan court in a 
1916 case, in which the court declared 
of a publication attacking British sol- 
diers that “the words complained of 
constitute a seditious libel if they are 
expressive of a seditious intention, and 
that they are expressive of a seditious 
intention if they are both calculated 
(likely) and intended to stir up and 
excite discontent and disaffection among 
His Majesty’s subjects. If the words are 
not calculated to have the alleged effect, 
and if they are not intended to have that 
effect they are not seditious; if they are 
both calculated and intended to have the 
effect alleged then we have a libel that 
is seditious.”* 

In 1923 a labor leader was convicted 
of seditious libel against His Majesty’s 
officers in Nova Scotia for publishing 
that provincial police and federal troops 
had inflicted cruelties upon striking 
miners.* With the growth of unrest in 
the depression of the nineteen thirties, 
the sedition laws were invoked to sup- 
press certain radical utterances. In the 
unreported case of Rex v. Engdahl, et 
al., charges of sedition and unlawful 
assembly were dropped when arresting 
officers admitted the meeting was order- 
ly.2° But in Chalmers v. Regem, the 
higher court found defendants in a 
similar case guilty of sedition.™* 
inces . . . as repugnant to the B.N.A. (British 
North America) Act, by which the Parliament 
of Canada is established as the legislative organ 
of the people of Canada under the Crown. .. .” 

8 Rex vw. Giesinger (1916), 32 D.L.R. 325, 
330-331. 

® The King v. McLaughlin (1922-1924), 56 
N.S.R. 413. 

10 Digested by F. R. Scott in “The Montreal 
Sedition Cases,” Canadian Bar Review, v. 9 
(December, 1931), p. 759. 

11 (1932) 52 Que. K. B. 244. 
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Soon after war began, the Ontario 
attorney general publicly urged all law 
enforcement officials in the province to 
help in a vigorous campaign to suppress 
all semblance of disloyal, seditious or 
subversive utterance. The chief deterrent 
to more drastic news control thus far 
has been the continuance in power of 
the Liberal government of Mackenzie 
King. Most of the press censors the 
Prime Minister has appointed have been 
experienced newspaper men with an 
understanding of newspaper problems 
and the importance of disseminating fac- 
tual news as an antidote for rumor and 
propaganda. In most instances the press 
administration has been intelligent and 
moderate, although once in a while it is 
badly bungled. 


PRESS CENSORSHIP 


One glaring example occurred in the 
autumn of 1940. Camillien Houde, 
mayor of French-dominated Montreal, 
announced he would refuse to obey a 
national conscription law. The Domin- 
ion government promptly arrested and 
interned him for violating the general 
Defense of Canada regulations. Fearing 
the effect of the incident on French pub- 
lic opinion, the censors requested the 
newspapers and press associations not to 
carry the story. 

Canadian publishers and editors were 
in a dilemma. Here was a major news 
story, and they disagreed with the cen- 
sors as to the French reaction to the 
news. The problem was solved at length 
when a Conservative member of the 
House of Commons read Houde’s defi- 
ant statement into the legislative records 
and thereby made it privileged matter, 
exempt from censorship. Every impor- 


tant newspaper in the country promptly 
printed it. 

This familiar legal device of privilege 
has afforded one small loophole for 
Dominion reporters. Under law, facts or 
comments offered in open court or in 
legislative meetings become matters of 
public record and may not be forbidden 
by censors to the newspapers copying 
and circulating them. It is not fre- 
quently the case, of course, that major 
news stories can be so conveniently ob- 
tained. 

The censorship derives its authority 
from the War Measures Act,’* a statute 
left on Dominion books from the last 
war and put back into force quickly 
when the present conflict began. Under 
this Act, certain provisions known as the 
Defense of Canada Regulations were 
enacted by Order in Council on Septem- 
ber 3, 1939."* These regulations cover 
various activities of aliens and citizens 
likely to impede the war effort or assist 
the enemy, and provide for the preser- 
vation of order and public safety. Regu- 
lations 11, 13 and 14 cover the control 
and censorship of radio, telegraph and 
postal communications respectively, 
while Regulation 15 reads: “The Secre- 
tary of State of Canada may make pro- 
vision by order for preventing or re- 
stricting the publication in Canada of 
matters as to which he is satisfied that 
the publication, or, as the case may be, 
the unrestricted publication, thereof 
would or might be prejudicial to the 
safety of the State or the efficient prose- 
cution of the war, and an order under 
this paragraph may contain such inci- 


12 Rev. Stat. 1927, c. 206. 

18 These have subsequently been amended 
and consolidated, the latest issue being the De- 
fence of Canada Regulations (Consolidation) 


1941. 
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dental and supplementary provisions as 
may appear to the Secretary of State to 
be necessary or expedient for the pur- 
poses of the order. . . .”** 

Regulation 39A further reads: “No 
person shall print, make, publish, issue, 
have knowingly in his possession in 
quantity, circulate or distribute any . . . 
newspaper . . . containing any material, 
report or statement, 


(a) intended or likely to cause dis- 
afection to His Majesty or to in- 
terfere with the success of His 
Majesty’s forces or of the forces 
of any allied or associated powers, 
or to prejudice His Majesty’s re- 
lations with foreign powers; 

(&) intended or likely to prejudice the 
recruiting, training, discipline or 
administration of any of His 
Majesty’s forces; or 

(c) intended or likely to be prejudi- 
cial to the safety of the State or 
the efficient prosecution of the 
war,”** 


An Order in Council on October 15, 
1941, prohibited the unauthorized pub- 
lication of photographs of “protected 
places” and other areas declared re- 
stricted by law.*® Another Order in 
Council on February 19, 1942, created 
Regulation 39AA, which forbids the 
reporting of the proceedings of any 
secret session of the Senate or the House 
of Commons."* 


CENSORSHIP PROVISIONS 


The principal censorship provisions 
were announced September 22, 1939, 


14 Defence of Canada Regulations (Consoli- 
dation) 1941, p. 20. 

18 ibid., p. §2. 

16 The Canada Gazette, October 27, 1941. 

17 ibid., February 25, 1942. 


and have remained largely unchanged, 
although several different men have 
been in charge of the office. The provi- 
sions embrace the various Orders in 
Council. 

Technically, the censor has no sup- 
pressive power in his own right, other 
than the power to confiscate particular 
issues of a publication which violate the 
censorship rules. The official notification 
by the censor to an offending periodical 
is called a “directive,” and is an advice 
to the publisher that the printing of a 
certain item makes him liable to prose- 
cution.** 

Canadian Press, British United Press 
and other news services in Canada are 
permitted to send over their wires im- 
portant stories whose usability is in 
doubt. The warning notation, “Hold for 
release by censor,” accompanies these 
stories. In due time the censor’s decision 
to make public or to suppress the story 
is flashed to the newspapers holding the 
item. The same general method, inci- 
dentally, has been tried out by press 
associations in the United States since 
the inauguration of censorship in this 
country. 

Although censorship is usually accom- 
panied by a propaganda campaign, Can- 
ada so far seems not to have considered 
this very seriously. The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Information at the start of the 
war confined itself to giving out strictly 
factual information, without the mul- 
tiple corollary projects which led the 
United States information program into 
its early labyrinth of cross-purposes. In 
June 1941 Canada placed all informa- 
tion media—newsreel, press, radio, etc. 
—under one central administration; but 


18 cf. Rex v. Stewart, (1940) 1 D.L.R. 689; 
73 Can. C.C. 141. 
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this centralized control has not yet re- 
sulted in any sort of large scale official 
publicity program. 


EFFECT OF AMERICAN SOURCES 


The contents of major Canadian 
newspapers have been little affected by 
the war. Correspondence of leading 
American reporters in the war zones has 
been run regularly, and only rarely have 
stories appearing in papers from the 
United States been forbidden to appear 
in Canadian publications. Once or twice 
American newspapers circulating in 
Canada have been requested to suppress 
a story which had been withheld from 
Canadian newspapers, the appeal being 
on the grounds of unfair competition 
rather than a request for voluntary cen- 
sorship. The ease with which United 
States newspapers have crossed the bor- 
der and circulated in Canada, however, 
has been another loophole for news to 
Dominion papers. The introduction of 
censorship in the United States and the 
announced plans of the Director of Cen- 
sorship, Byron Price, for a program of 
coordination of news controls between 
the allied nations may in time dispose 
of this problem that has confronted 
Dominion censors. 

The United States’ entry into the war 
has settled another international news 
control problem—that of the bitter iso- 
lationist editorial attacks by the Chicago 
Tribune and various other metropolitan 
journals. With the passing of the ques- 
tion of isolation, the irritation caused in 
Canada by the Tribune’s anti-British, 
anti-aid program has also passed. The 
control of radical, pro-axis or anti-war 
journals published in the United States 
has also become more effective since this 
country’s entry into hostilities. Approx- 


imately 125 American publications have 
been barred from Canada since Septem- 
ber 1939. The Russian newspaper 
Pravda was banned in July 1940, but in 
November 1941, various Russian publi- 
cations were readmitted to circulation as 
a result of the outbreak of war between 
Germany and the Soviet. With the Fin- 
nish-German attack on Russia, on the 
other hand, Canada banned the news 
releases issued by the New York Finnish 
Information Bureau. 

At the height of tension between the 
Canadian censors and the leading isola- 
tionist newspapers from the United 
States, rumors sprang up to the effect 
that Canada would consider cutting off 
exports of newsprint to those American 
newspapers attacking the Dominion or 
the Empire war effort to a degree that 
was considered prejudicial to national 
safety. However, American newspaper 
representatives received official assur- 
ances in February 1941, that Canada 
was not contemplating any such move. 
Newsprint for France, however, has met 
a different fate. In December 1940, the 
Dominion government seized several 
shipments of paper bound for publishers 
in the Nazi-conquered country, and 
condemned them to auction as enemy 
property. 

RADIO CENSORSHIP 

Radio censorship has been perhaps 
more systematic than press censorship, 
but heretofore it has been pretty inef- 
fective because of the easy reception of 
American broadcasts. Important news 
reports from stations in such cities as 
Seattle, Spokane, Minneapolis, Detroit, 
and Buffalo, most of them within a few 
hundred miles of important Canadian 
cities, nullified efforts to control news 
received by Dominion radio listeners. 
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WARTIME NEWS CONTROL IN CANADA 


Again, with the entry of the United 
States into the war and the development 
of news censorship in this country, news 
control in Canada has become easier. 

During the first year of the war, the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation had 
general control of news broadcasts. 
There was no editing of the material 
before broadcasting, but individual sta- 
tions were held responsible for anything 
put on the air. News was supplied by 
the Canadian Press, British United 
Press, and Transradio Press Service. In 
June 1940, it was announced that only 
the Canadian Press would be allowed a 
permit to continue news broadcasting 
unless its rivals could produce evidence 
of the “good faith” of their news 
sources. Canadian Transport Minister 
C. D. Howe told the House of Com- 
mons the step was taken because of the 
difficulties over “unduly alarming” 
broadcasts and over the ownership of 
Transradio. Since midsummer 1940, 
CBC has edited all news copy submitted 
to radio stations for broadcast. 
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On the whole, although it has proved 
strict and occasionally irksome, censor- 
ship in Canada has not reached dicta- 
torship proportions. Sincere criticism of 
the government is permitted under an 
amendment to the defense regulations, 
and under this amendment the Ottawa 
Citizen was acquitted in April 1941, 
of charges of having violated these reg- 
ulations.’* The newspaper relied upon 
the plea of fair comment and criticism 
based on the defense amendment. 

In March the Prime Minister attacked 
the Montreal Gazette and the Toronto 
Globe & Mail for what he called false 
and malicious statements regarding the 
creation of a government committee to 
investigate war costs. But where such 
statements can be proved false and ma- 
licious, the English law of libel, known 
for its sternness, is likely to prove sufh- 
cient to control culprits, in peace or 
war. 


19 cf. also Rex. wv. Demarest, (1941) 1 


W.W.R. 225. 








AN EARLY POLL 


By HARRY W. HENDERSON, Department of Agriculture 


Washington, D.C. 
. 

Onxy during recent years have public 
opinion polls come into prominence, but 
at least part of the groundwork was 
laid as early as 1855. That year, James 
T. Earle, president of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society, proposed a plan 
for making a “poll” of the farmers as 
one means of obtaining more accurate 
information on crop conditions. Such 
information was needed, Earle believed, 
because dealers and speculators were 
reaping large profits through the circu- 
lation of false rumors on the prospective 
size of the crops and through producers’ 
ignorance of crop values. 

In a letter to presidents of other state 
societies, Earle wrote: 


Dear Sir: For the promotion of 
the farming interest of the country 
we are anxious to procure the ear- 
liest reliable information possible of 
the crops, that the same may be laid 
before the farmer to guide him in 
the selection of the best time to dis- 
pose of the fruits of his labors. The 
duty should properly be imposed 
upon an agricultural department of 
the general government; but in the 
absence of such provision, and in 
view of the artful practices of specu- 
lators and others, operating most dis- 
astrously through the base venality of 
the public press, upon this leading 
interest, the obligation is devolved 
upon us... . 

Let us have gentlemen of intel- 
ligence and reliable judgement in 
each county of our respective states, 


connected not only by position as 
officers, but by interest, too, with our 
state societies, that we may have a 
right to call on for information touch- 
ing the crops of their different local- 
ities. They can be directed to forward 
their reports to some selected officer, 
whose duty it should be to collate 
them and disseminate the informa- 
tion thus deduced through the pub- 
lic press, and by circulars transmitted 
to each of the State agricultural so- 
cieties of the Union. 


EARLY METHOD 


Mr. Earle sent questionnaires to in- 
dividuals and county societies in Mary- 
land asking them to report, by October 
10, 1855, on the state of the crops, 
whether above or below an average, 
and the causes that had beneficially or 
prejudicially affected them. However, 
these efforts did not prove very suc- 
cessful, though they did have the effect 
of keeping the desirability of crop re- 
ports before the public eye. 

A few years later the editor of the 
American Agriculturalist, Orange Judd, 
sent a similar questionnaire to his sub- 
scribers—one for each month from 
May to September. He published his re- 
sults, though we have no record as to 
the farmers’ reaction to them. 

In 1862 “an agricultural department 
of the general government” was organ- 
ized, with a provision that the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture should—“ac- 
quire and preserve all information con- 
cerning agriculture which he can ob- 
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tain by means of books, correspon- 
dence, and by practical scientific ex- 
periments (accurate records of which 
experiments shall be kept in his office), 
by the collection of statistics, and by 
any other appropriate means within his 
power.” 

The first appropriation for collecting 
agricultural statistics by the United 
States Department of Agriculture was 
provided in 1863. The first distinct and 
separate provision for collecting such 
data was made in 1865, in the amount 
of $20,000. 

Regular monthly reports on condition 
of crops and annual reports on acreage, 
yield per acre, and production of im- 
portant crops and numbers of livestock 
on farms January first of each year were 
begun in 1866. The next January 
(1867) annual reports on prices of farm 
products were initiated, these prices be- 
ing for the crops of the previous year. 
The year 1866, therefore marks the 
real beginning of a continuous series 
of agricultural statistics, one could call 
them polls, under the direction of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

PROGRESS NOTED 


How far we have come since 1866! 
Last year the Department of Agricul- 
ture issued reports covering the produc- 
tion and value of more than one hun- 
dred crops, six major livestock species, 
wool and mohair, milk, manufactured 


dairy products, poultry and eggs, and 
hatchery chicks. Other data issued cov- 
ered such factors as acreage, yield, utili- 
zation, sales, value, stocks, farm labor 
supply and demand, wage rates paid 
farm labor, farm employment, prices 
received by farmers, prices paid by 
farmers, price indexes and ratios, num- 
bers of hogs, sheep, and cattle on feed 
or available for sale, quality of the 
cotton crop, volume of livestock slaugh- 
tered under federal inspection, tonnage 
and kind of meat graded and certified, 
livestock receipts at terminal markets, 
and the movement of fruits and vege- 
tables by rail, express, boat, and motor- 
truck. In all, over five hundred nation- 
al reports and over five thousand sep- 
arate state reports were issued. 

The Department of Agriculture, in 
the collection and issuance of this vast 
amount of information, had the co- 
operation of over six hundred thousand 
voluntary farm reporters and about 
two hundred thousand nonfarm re- 
porters, such as merchants, canners, and 
millers. Thousands of these correspon- 
dents, and perhaps their fathers before 
them, have reported to their govern- 
ment regularly, month in and month 
out, for years. They make their report 
and observations on questionnaires, 
some ten million of which are mailed 
out during the year. 

One of the earliest public opinion 
polls has come of age. 
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ESTIMATING POPULATION PROPORTIONS 
By FREDERICK MOSTELLER and PHILIP J. MCCARTHY 


Princeton University 


A FREQUENT problem in polling pub- 
lic opinion is to try to find from a sam- 
ple the number or percentage of people 
in the country who hold differing atti- 
tudes on a particular issue. A common 
method is to use the answers to a single 
question on a poll to estimate the per- 
centages of people in the nation who, 
for example, favor or oppose the given 
issue. The complexity of most social is- 
sues, however, makes this procedure of 
very limited value. One method of tak- 
ing into account this complexity is to 
construct a battery of questions each 
closely related to the general issue we 
are trying to categorize. 

In the method here proposed we de- 
cide in advance the number of categories 
into which we are trying to divide the 
population. Each question is constructed 
in such a manner that there are the 
same number of possible responses as 
there are categories, indeed each of the 
possible responses to a given question is 
assumed to be characteristic of an indi- 
vidual who actually belongs to one of 
the categories. 

The purpose of this paper is to sup- 
ply a method of estimating from the 
responses (in the sample) to several 
questions, the proportions of people in 
the country who belong to these cate- 
gories. 

SAMPLE POLL 


In order to make this problem more 
concrete, we supply an example.' On a 


1 The data used here were taken from a sur- 
vey made by the Office of Public Opinion Re- 
search, Princeton University. The assistance of 
S. S. Wilks and Hadley Cantril in preparing 
this paper is gratefully acknowledged. 


public opinion pol] taken in March 1941 
(on an issue unfortunately now resolved 
for us), proportions of the following 
were wanted: (1) interventionists, (2) 
isolationists, and (3) those with no opin- 
ions on the war issue. The following 
questions were asked in an attempt to 
discover the proportion of the popula- 
tion belonging in each of these cate- 
gories. The number of the response to 
the question is assumed to correspond 
to the number of the category given 
above (although this is not necessarily 
the order in which the possible responses 
were given to the respondents when the 
ballot was taken). 


1. Would you be willing to fight or 
have any man of military age in 
your family fight overseas if the 
United States gets involved in the 
war in Europe? 

(1) Yes (2) No (3) No opinion 

2. Do you think it was a mistake for 
the United States to enter the last 
war? 
(1) No (2) Yes (3) No opinion 

3.Do you think the United States 
should go to war only after it has 
actually been invaded, or do you 
think that there are times when we 
should fight before we are invaded? 
(1) Sometimes fight before inva- 
sion (2) Fight only if invaded (3) 
No opinion 

4. Do you think that, if England falls, 
Germany will soon be in control of 
all our trade and foreign markets? 
(1) Yes (2) No (3) No opinion 

5.If Germany and Italy defeat 
England in the present war, do you 
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think Germany and Italy would 
start a war against the United 
States within the next ten years? 
(1) Yes (2) No (3) No opinion 
6. Do you think that, if Germany wins 
the war, we will have to keep up 
and pay for such a strong national 
defense that people in this country 
will be poorer than they are now? 
(1) Yes (2) No (3) No opinion 
7. Do you think that, if the Nazis win 
the war, we would eventually have 
to do pretty much as they wanted 
us to, like the Poles? 
(1) Yes (2) No (3) No opinion 
8. If Germany defeats England in the 
present war, do you think you will 
be as free to do what you want to 
as you are now? 


(1) No (2) Yes (3) No opinion 


INTERPRETATION 


A “Yes” answer to Question 5 charac- 
terizes an interventionist, a “No” an 
isolationist, and a “No opinion” a no 
opinion respondent. This set of ques- 
tions is only used to illustrate a method 
of estimating certain proportions, conse- 
quently we do not discuss the validity 
of the questions used. It should be noted 
that each question is positively cor- 
related with each of the others, and fur- 
ther that each of the questions is capable 
of being used to discriminate between 
interventionists and isolationists. In 
other words there is a high degree of in- 
ternal consistency in this battery of 
questions. 

Furthermore, each question correlates 
positively with what might be called a 
single criterion for classifying respond- 
ents as isolationists or interventionists, 
namely, “Which of these two things do 
you think is more important for the 


United States to try to do: (1) to keep 
out of war ourselves, or (2) to help 
England win, even at the risk of getting 
into the war?” From one point of view 
we might consider this question a “sin- 
gle determining question.” But in the 
light of the discussion in the first para- 
graph there is some doubt that the re- 
sults obtained on this single question 
can be considered satisfactory for esti- 
mating proportions of isolationists and 
interventionists. It is immaterial to our 
method whether or not this point of 
view is actually correct; but it will be 
interesting to compare the proportions 
of isolationists and interventionists ob- 
tained from this single question with 
the proportions found by our method 
based on several questions. On this ques- 
tion the 32 per cent in category (1) 
were considered isolationists, those 68 
per cent in (2) were called intervention- 
ists. The interviewers were instructed to 
terminate the interview if a “no opin- 
ion” or “undecided” answer was given 
to this question. Thus any results ob- 
tained were with reference to persons 
answering in either an interventionist 
or isolationist manner on this question 
which appeared first on the ballot. As 
far as the example is concerned this is, 
of course, unimportant. 


ESTIMATION 


Now on the basis of this question- 
naire, with the assumption of valid 
questions and random sampling, we 
wish to estimate the proportion of the 
population that was (1) intervention- 
ist, (2) isolationist, and (3) no opin- 
ion. Hereafter these categories will be 
referred to as 1, 2, 3. In the population 
the true proportions are respectively 
Pi» Po and p, where, of course, 
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Pi + Po + Ps = 1. A sample of size 
3016 was taken for this ballot. A mem- 


ber of our sample is placed in a cate- 
gory for each question, this placement 
being independent of his answers on 
the remaining questions. The results 
of this sample then appear as the 
numbers p,, (i = 1, 2,..., 8; 
j = 1, 2, 3) where i is the question 
number, j is the category number 
and py, + Py2 + Pys = 1- In other 
words p,, is the proportion of people 
in the sample who answered the i-th 
question in the j-th category, and nat- 
urally the total of the proportions for 
the three categories on any partic- 
ular question is equal to one. With 
this definition, it is readily seen that 
Peo is the proportion of the sample 
who answered “No” to the sixth ques- 
tion. 

In addition we must define the p, ;), 
as the probability that a person in 
category k will be placed in (give an 
answer corresponding to) category j on 
the ith question. Thus p,,), is the 
probability that a person who is actually 
an isolationist will give a “No opinion” 
answer on Question 4. Of course 
Piste + Prot + Piste = 1, that is, on 
any particular question, say the i-th, 
the total of the proportions of the peo- 
ple actually in the k-th category giving 
responses in categories 1, 2, 3 is equal 
to one, which is no more than saying 
that all the people in the k-th category 
in the sample answered the i-th question 
in one of the three possible categories. 
Then the probability of obtaining a 
response in the j-th category on question 
i is: 

(1) PiPisis +H PePisi2 + PsPistar 
thus the total probability of getting an 


isolationist (category 2) response on 
Question 6 is just p,Ps2j: + P2Pess 
+ PsPo2}s- We have as an estimate for 
this particular sum p,,, which is the 
actual sample proportion answering 
Question 6 in category 2. In general we 
have as an estimate for (1) the p,, 
obtained from the sample. The sums 
(1) and their corresponding estimates 
give rise to the 8-3 = 24 equations: 


(2) PrPijin + P2Piyi2 
+ PsPisis = Pry 
, 8;5 = 2,2 3 


Sat 8 Bs 


If we choose from this set those equa- 
tions with a fixed j for } = 1, 2, 3 and 
add them we have the three equations: 


Pi=Pisja + P2=Piij2 


+ Ps=Pj1)s = Pa 

(3) Pr®Pyoi. + P2=Pi2)2 
+Ps=Pj2;3 = Pz 

Pi=Pis}1 + P2=Pisi2 
+ Ps=Pis1s = Ps 


Here & is the usual summation symbol 
on i, where i runs from 1 to 8, ie. 


=Pyr)a = Pasta + Porir + Psita +> 
+ Psijrs and p., = Spy» Ps = Spi» 
P.s = Xs 

Now we know all the p,, from the 
sample, and from these the p.,. If we 
know the p,,;),, it is possible for us to 
solve these three simultaneous equations 
(3) for the p,, p., p,, by methods given 
in any elementary algebra book. These 
p,’s will be the estimates of the popu- 
lation proportions in the three cate- 
gories, which are the numbers we wish 
to find. 


K AND T FORMS 


We have not given any method for ob- 
taining the p, ;),- We shall now give one. 
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It is usual at the Office of Public Opin- 
jon Research to divide a ballot into two 
component ballots, sometimes called K 
and T forms. Each of these ballots is 
supposed to have been drawn at random 
from the whole population (actually 
representative sampling is used, but this 
is only a method for getting random 
samples for the entire country). 

Our sample was divided into the K 
and T forms, and we used the K form 
to determine the p,,), in the following 
manner. Each individual in the sample 


is characterized by the total number of 
his interventionist responses and the 
total number of his isolationist re- 
sponses, since the number of his no 
opinion responses is just eight minus 
the sum of the interventionist and isola- 
tionist responses. Thus for the K form 
we constructed the table given below. 
Each cell in the table indicates the num- 
ber of people who gave the number of 
interventionist responses indicated by 
the column, and the number of isolation- 
ist responses indicated by the row. 


Number of Interventionist Responses 


- “ ee 


Number 8 
of 7 
Isolationist 6 
Responses 5 
4 

3 107 

: 139 6 63 

I 171 63-29 

o 161 56 22 7 

Total 161 227 224 206 


In order to obtain this table most 
easily for any given set of questions, pro- 
vision should be made for it in the 
original coding of the ballot. That is, 
the number of times an individual is 
placed in category 1, 2, 3... on the 
total number of questions asked should 
be punched on the tabulating card to- 
gether with the rest of the ballot infor- 
mation. 

In our example six or more interven- 
tionist responses were assumed to deter- 
mine the interventionist group, six or 
more isolationist responses determined 
an isolationist group, and if no more 
than three responses were in either cate- 


4 3 2 I o Total 
30 3° 

57 12 69 

64 30 12 106 

6 44 13 3 «125 

gh Hews FZ 5 176 
50 21 9 5 3 «6195 
38 II 8 I 3 263 
19 9 3 I 1 296 
5 Oo 2 0 0 253 
207 157 146 116 69 1513 


gory 1 or 2 the individual was classed 
as no opinion. These three groups were 
taken from the K form to represent peo- 
ple who actually belonged in categories 
I, 2, 3, respectively. The responses of 
these groups on the eight questions were 
used to determine the p,,),. In other 
words, the first group mentioned above 
was assumed to be an interventionist 
group. On each of the eight questions 
we found the proportion of this group 
answering the question in a manner 
characteristic of a person belonging to 
category 1, 2, or 3. The p,,,, thus ob- 
tained are found in the following 
table. 
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ESTIMATION OF P;;;, FROM K FORM 


Group 1 

Piaja Pizia Pisja 
Question 1 86 11 .03 I 
2s ot «zy 23 6 (8 
3 04 04 O02 3 
4 go 08 o2 4 
a ae ee ee 
6 92 06 02 6 
ls. a me , 
8 92 07 OI 8 

Total 89 84 .27 


Of course in setting up equations (3) 
we were never interested in the p,;), 
themselves, but only in their sum over 
the eight questions with j and k fixed. 
Consequently the totals at the bottom of 
this table are all that are used in the 
computation. The p, ;,, from the K form 
were used in estimating the proportions 
in the T form. For this we must have the 
P;; for the T form, that is, the sample 
proportions in each category on each 
question. These were found to be as 


follows: 

(1) (2) (3) 

I 63 31 .06 

2 45 39 -16 

3 66 .27 07 

4 61 .29 -10 

5 62 .29 .09 

6 71 .22 07 

7 54 4I 05 

8 61 33 .06 

Total 483 2.51 66 


In setting up equations (3) it was only 
necessary to have p.,, P.2s P.s5 Which ap- 
pear as the totals at the bottom of col- 
umns (1), (2), (3), respectively. We 
now have all the necessary data for set- 
ting up equations (3). These are: 


Group 2 Group 3 
Pirj2 Pizi2 Pisj2 Piss Pizis Pisjs 
13 84 .03 : @ @ @& 
o5 87 08 2 .20 «8 ~ 62 
Ce ee oe ee 
Ir «840.05 4 2 3S 
05 gO .05 5 .30 9 .61 
ss fp me 6U66lU?SlhlUlUG 
or 98 Or 7, 6&o @ 
10 88 .02 8 .36 .24 .40 
04 6.64 .32 2.26 2.28 3.46 

6.89p, + 1.04p, + 2.26p, = 4.83 

84p, + 6.64p, + 2.28p, = 2.51 

-27P, + -32p, + 3-46p, = .66. 


Solving these we get: 


p, (proportion of interventionists )=.62 
Pp. (proportion of isolationists) —=.26 
Pp; (proportion of no opinions) =.12. 


Now using the same p,,), from the K 
form (without displaying here the p,,’s 
for the K form to estimate the K form 
proportions) we have 


p, = .61, p, = .26, ps = .13. 


Naturally there is a certain amount of 
bias introduced by the use of p,,), ob- 
tained from the K form in estimating 
proportions from that same sample, but 
it is clear that this bias did not affect 
the p,’s beyond what might have been 
expected from sampling fluctuations. 
It is certainly true that the choice of 
groups to represent categories 1, 2, 3 
was arbitrary, and that numerous other 
methods might have been used to esti- 
mate the p,,),, but this method with 
slight variations depending on the num- 
ber of questions asked and the number 
of categories used seems quite satisfac- 
tory. Of course if the number of ques- 
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tions is very small, it may be necessary 
to produce groups independent of the 
actual sample to represent the categories, 
and to use these groups to estimate the 


Pajiee 
VARIATION OF INTENSITY 


One major difficulty in the latter 
method occurs when the attitude we are 
attempting to predict varies in intensity 
(as did the example). In such a case in 
the effort to obtain people to represent the 
i-th category, we may choose groups too 
high or low on the intensity scale. For 
example, there might be no difficulty if 
we are trying to classify people as 
highly successful or highly unsuccessful 
at a certain skill, but in the example 
given, if one is trying to pick out groups 
to represent isolationists and interven- 
tionists, it is easy to err by choosing only 
intense isolationists and intense interven- 
tionists for the estimation of the p,,),- 
If the questions discriminate well be- 
tween such groups we would very likely 
find these “representative” interven- 
tionists answering all the questions in 
category 1, isolationists in category 2, 
so that in general we would have 
Pijie = 1 if j = k, and p,,, = 0 if 
j is not equal to k. Then we find the so- 
lution of equations (3) to be p,; = p. sys. 
In other words we merely obtain the 
average of all j-th category proportions 
as the estimate of the proportion of 
members of category j in the population. 

If it is desired to weight the questions 
we merely replace equations (3) by: 


(4) Pi=WyPiy1n 1 Po® Wy Prys}e 
+ ps=w, Pi 5/3 = 2wyPyy3 


j = 1, 2, 3, where w, are the weights 
assigned to the questions, where as 
usual the summation is on i as i runs 
from 1 to 8. In our example we used the 


groups chosen from the K form to rep- 
resent interventionists and isolationists 
to form 2 x 2 tables for each of the eight 
questions. Tschuprow’s coefficient was 
computed for each question, and this 
quantity was used as the weight. This 
gave for question 1 a weight of .73, 
2: .53, 3: -70, 4: .76, 5: .88, 6: .61, 7: .56, 
8: .79. The weighted solution for the 
T form was 
P, = -62, p, = .25, Ps = -13- 

This actually differed only in the third 
decimal place from the solution for 
equal weights given earlier. In practice 
it has been found that when one has as 
many as ten questions, the problem of 
weights need not be considered. In the- 
ory it is well known under quite general 
conditions that as the number of ques- 
tions increases the effects due to weight- 
ing become negligible. However, if one 
used only a very small number of ques- 
tions (and had some independent 
method of estimating the p, ,),), weight- 
ing might be found useful. 


SUMMARY 


In attempting to estimate population 
proportions in attitude categories, it 
may either be impossible to ask a single 
determining question, or we may doubt 
the ability or truthfulness of an indi- 
vidual in categorizing himself. Under 
such conditions any attempt to estimate 
these proportions must utilize the infor- 
mation supplied by a battery of ques- 
tions related to the attitude. In the pres- 
ent paper the authors have devised and 
illustrated a method for making such 
estimates from a set of questions. When 
the single determining question, 
“Which of these two things do you 
think it is more important for the 
United States to try to do: (1) to keep 
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out of war ourselves, or (2) to help 
England win even at the risk of getting 
into the war?” was used to determine 
the proportions, there were found to be 
68 per cent interventionists and 32 per 
cent isolationists. Using a battery of 
questions to determine the proportions 
in these groups by the method which we 
have proposed, the following percen- 


2 This is not at all an unusual occurrence; it 
is frequently found in public opinion polls that 
people are very definite about a general sub- 
ject, but when asked about specific factors their 
attitude tends to lose its original sharpness. A 
similar phenomenon occurred on an earlier poll 
when the problem of helping England more, 
the same amount, or less was proposed. Al- 


tages were found: interventionists 62 per 
cent; isolationists 26 per cent; no opin- 
ions 12 per cent. The principal differ- 
ence appears in the no opinions.* The 
method proposed for estimating popu- 
lation proportions from responses to 
several questions may, of course, be 
readily extended to any number of 
questions and any number of categories. 


though on this question opinion divided sharply 
into the more and less categories, when the 
same individuals were questioned concerning 
several suggested methods of increasing or de- 
creasing the amount of help the result was a 
considerable increase in the no opinion group 
on each of these methods. 
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PACIFIC PROPHETS COME TO JUDGMENT 


By HAROLD A. LARRABEE, Union College 


Tue somes which fell at Pearl Harbor 
caught the reading public of America, 
as well as its armed forces, by surprise. 
The psychical shock of the Japanese at- 
tack still reverberates in the minds of 
many who had considered themselves 
tolerably well informed about Pacific 
affairs. After all, this was supposed to 
be the country with the highest level 
of impartial public information in the 
world; and they had “kept up” with 
the substantial books about the Orient 
as well as with the best-sellers, and the 
commentators. Yet most of them were 
anything but ready for the scale of 
things which began happening on De- 
cember 7, 1941. 

Why, some of them have been ask- 
ing since, were there no books which 
could have placed us in a state of psy- 
chological and logical readiness for such 
developments? Or were there? If there 
were, why were they left unread? It was 
not long before several hitherto ob- 
scure prophets-in-print were discovered 
and resurrected, men who had been 
almost totally without honor among the 
book-buying public. In the front rank 
were two neglected military and naval 
strategists, one American and one Brit- 
ish, who had not only foretold a Japa- 
nese surprise attack upon this country, 
but had furnished maps, dates, and de- 
tailed specifications. Today there must 
be few literate persons in America who 
have not heard the names, at least, of 
that bellicose California hunchback 
Homer Lea, whose The Valor of Ignor- 
ance (1909) and The Day of the Saxon 
(1912) predicted with a mixture of ac- 


curacy and mystical vagueness, the ap- 
proaching downfall of Anglo-Saxon 
colonial power in the Far East; and of 
the British naval expert Hector C. By- 
water, in whose Sea Power in the Paci- 
fic (1921) and The Great Pacific War 
(1925) are delineated the coming bat- 
tles of what he politely termed “the hap- 
pily improbable war,” which might just 
happen to begin, he conjectured, with 
a Japanese sneak attack on the Panama 
Canal on March 3, 1931. 


LITERARY PROPHETS 


It is obvious that most American 
readers did not want to believe, in the 
first place, what these so-called “mili- 
tarists” were trying to tell them. But 
there can also be little doubt that an- 
other reason why the books of Lea and 
Bywater went relatively unread, except 
in Japan, was their very exactitude in 
prophetic detail, which gave them a 
lurid, night-marish, Floyd Gibbons 
quality associated with Sunday supple- 
ments and yellow journalism. Today 
the pendulum has swung to the other 
extreme. The spectacular manner in 
which the events of 1941-42 have vindi- 
cated some of the vaticinations of these 
two major prophets of doom has led 
many of their recent readers to regard 
them as infallible seers, when actually 
both of them nodded more than once. 
Lea failed to envisage either the com- 
ing importance of air power, or the 
possibility of universal conscription in 
a republic—errors which are pardon- 
able enough. Bywater misjudged the 
time-factor by a decade, did not see that 
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the conflict would arise from a second 
World War, and imagined that it 
would be settled by a massed battleship 
action following minor plane attacks. 
Both men, in a word, were excellent 
pre-aviation strategists and tacticians, 
who expected the worst of human 
nature when other men were hoping 
for the best. Both were familiar with 
the Pacific battleground and with the 
art of war; but neither was endowed 
with second sight; and it is not fair to 
either to insist that he had a complete 
mastery of all the many variables in- 
volved. 

Another result of the present fame 
of Lea and Bywater has been the blan- 
keting of a number of less dramatic 
prophets, whose works were more 
widely read than theirs. This is some- 
thing of a misfortune, and not only be- 
cause it caters to the human tendency 
to remember the hits, and to forget the 
misses. It is important to find out how 
we might have been warned by the 
books we did not read. But it may be 
even more important to discover why 
the works we did read failed to pre- 
pare us for events. Furthermore, the 
reasons why the “true” prophets of the 
Pacific were not heeded are not difficult 
to divine; whereas the factors which 
furnished so many “false” prophets 
with eager audiences may be a lot 
harder to uncover. But the soothsayers 
who went wrong, and the reasons why, 
as well as the causes of their undeserved 
prestige with the reading public, are 
things which must be exposed if true 
prophets are to have a proper hearing 
in the future. 

During the past few months, about 
seventy Union College students have 
brought a large number of prognosti- 


cators to the bar of judgment by a 
careful scrutiny of specific predictions 
concerning the outbreak of war in the 
Pacific: when, where, how, for what 
reasons, and under what circumstances 
it would or would not occur. 


MISTAKEN SEERS 


Two erroneous prophecies, made 
within the last seven years, came from 
the well known publicists, Dr. Sidney 
L. Gulick and Oswald Garrison Villard. 
The former, for twenty-five years a 
missionary in Japan, began publishing 
books about the Orient in 1903, and 
subtitled his Toward Understanding 
Japan (1935) as follows: Constructive 
Proposals for Removing the Menace of 
War. In the book’s thirteenth chapter, 
called “The Predicted War,” the author 
reviews “the supposed causes of the 
anticipated war,” and finds “no con- 
flicts of vital policies, which make an 
American-Japanese war at all likely.” 
(p. 179) Of the belief that Japan may 
attack the United States “under the il- 
lusion that feminism and pacificism are 
so rampant that America would be an 
easy prey,” he writes, “it is an utterly 
fantastic suggestion, thoroughly laugh- 
able.” (p. 181) In addition, “positively 
there are substantial inhibitions and ob- 
stacles that make war altogether un- 
likely.” (p. 184) Japan is too poor, too 
surrounded by enemies, too open to at- 
tack, too distant from our shores to take 
the offensive. “While it is thinkable 
that unbalanced or super-patriotic Japa- 
nese might seek to embroil the two 
countries,” Dr. Gulick counts upon the 
responsible leaders of both nations, 
bound by their signatures to the Pact 
of Paris, to settle all differences by 
arbitration. The Pact of Paris “furnishes 
a real protection from the menace of 
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PACIFIC PROPHETS 


war, if the government, or even if the 
people acting with determination, will 
make it so.” (p. 187) 

“In view of these various inhibi- 
tions,” concludes Dr. Gulick, “it is safe 
to say that Japan is not going to attack 
the United States.” (p. 190) Even sup- 
posing that “the very worst prophecies 
should come true—that Japan should 
wantonly swoop down on and annex 
the Philippines, completely dominate 
China, slam shut the Open Door... . 
Of course we should be financially hurt 
and indignant with righteous wrath. 
But would any or all of these utterly 
improbable contingencies warrant the 
United States in resort to war? ... 
From the writer's point of view only 
an actual attack by Japan upon Hawaii 
and our Pacific Coast would warrant 
naval and military resistance.” (p. 195) 
In earlier articles, notably one published 
in 1925, Dr. Gulick had ridiculed the 
prospect of any such attack in these 
words: “No, Alaska and California, 
Honolulu and even the Philippines are 
perfectly safe. Not a mile of railroad 
nor a single fortress is needed. Even the 
fortifications of Honolulu are super- 
fluous.” (The Reference Shelf, Vol. Ill, 
No. 4, p- 74-) 

VILLARD’S ILLUSIONS 

A somewhat different but even more 
emphatic set of arguments composes the 
chapter entitled “The War-with-Japan 
Imposture” in Our Military Chaos by 
Oswald Garrison Villard, published late 
in 1939. Its text begins: “Of all the 
defense impostures and delusions the 
worst is that a war with Japan is physi- 
cally possible, that Japan may attack us 
and that we may fight in Japanese 
waters.” The former editor of The Na- 
tion develops this theme of absolute 
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physical impossibility at length by cit- 
ing an article written by President F. D. 
Roosevelt sixteen years earlier, and by 
summoning various admirals and gen- 
erals as “witnesses.” One of the latter 
is the late Admiral Sims, who stated 
to Mr. Villard (the date was before the 
admiral’s death in 1936), that “in his 
judgment all the money spent upon the 
fortification of Hawaii might just as 
well have been thrown into the Pacific 
Ocean, that the Japanese would not go 
near it, that it was not essential to the 
protection of our Pacific Coast.” (p. 73) 
The author also leans heavily upon an 
article, “The Impossible War with 
Japan,” by Major George Fielding Eliot 
in the American Mercury for September 
1938, in which the 7,000 miles of ocean 
were depicted as an insuperable barrier 
placing war outside “the realm of rea- 
sonable possibility.” Major Eliot’s flat 
statement elsewhere: “A Japanese at- 
tack upon Hawaii is a strategical im- 
possibility” is one of those dicta which 
an expert must want to forget. But Mr. 
Villard goes him one better by declar- 
ing that “our total immunity from air- 
plane attack from Japan is so patent 
that I find few indications that the Navy 
believes that the advance airplane bases 
it is creating in the Pacific have any 
relation to possible airplane attacks. . . . 
If Japan has been . . . secretly establish- 
ing elaborate bases on small islands 
well to the east, they are still so far 
distant from Hawaii as to make the 
erection of anti-aircraft guns in Hawaii 
almost laughably unnecessary.” (p. 54) 
An appendix to the book presents an 
example of “the way Congress is stuffed 
with nonsense about the Japanese men- 
ace”; while the foreword, added in Eng- 
land after the outbreak of the Second 
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World War, offers the supposedly 
clinching argument that “Japan’s war- 
ring in China would prevent her attack- 
ing the United States even if that were 
a possible undertaking.” 

In the light of Pearl Harbor and its 
consequences, these passages from Gu- 
lick and Villard supply their own com- 
mentary. They do not imply that those 
authors were wrong about everything, 
even in the books and chapters cited, 
or that they did not err in excellent 
company. Stil] less do they impugn the 
motives of either writer. Both men have 
dedicated their lives to the advance- 
ment of high ideals. But the evidence 
does indicate the overpowering influence 
of reforming zeal upon the making of 
predictive judgments. Dr. Gulick, the 
Christian apostle of peace, so detested 
the thought of war between this coun- 
try and Japan that he greatly exag- 
gerated the potency of the forces acting 
to prevent it, and saw in the realistic 
cautions of his opponents only the war- 
mongering of “unscrupulous agitators.” 
Mr. Villard, the outspoken champion 
of pacificism and isolationism, was so 
eager to prove the unfoundedness of 
what he called “war scares” that he also 
blinded himself to large areas of rele- 
vant facts, and accepted wholly inade- 
quate “evidence” for what he wanted 
to believe. In both instances the evan- 
gelical urge to mold public opinion 
wrought havoc with what should have 
been the objective processes of fact-find- 
ing and the weighing of probabilities. 
Special pleading is no less special plead- 
ing, and no less disastrous to human 
destiny, because its motives are exalted. 


JOURNALISTS AS FALSE PROPHETS 
Journalists have more excuses than 


the leisurely writers of books, but the 


very pinnacle of embarrassing predic- 
tions was scaled by James R. Young in 
an article “Twice-Told Truth About 
Japan,” which appeared in the January 
1942 issue of Esquire, available on the 
newsstands just four days after Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. It was headed: “Her peo- 
ple have no initiative, her fleet is useless 
for long-distance operations and as a 
first-class power she is a myth”; and it 
went on to quote copiously from an 
earlier article by Roderick O. Matheson 
in Current History for May 1927. The 
fact that both Messrs. Matheson and 
Young had had long experience in jour- 
nalism in Japan hardly excuses such 
prophecies as these: “As a matter of 
cold fact, Japan as a Great Power is a 
hollow bubble, blown almost to the 
bursting point. For any purpose other 
than home defense against any one of 
the really Great Powers represented on 
the Pacific, the strength of Japan is 
largely imaginary. Japan, in any war 
upon the Pacific, could control only the 
waters around the China coast. .. . As 
a menace to any country of any fighting 
consequence, Japan does not exist... .” 


SOUNDER FORECASTS 


As a partial check upon the predic- 
tions of Gulick and Villard, however, 
two much more solid books, one of 
them contemporaneous with Gulick’s, 
the other much earlier, may be cited. 
Their titles are almost identical: Must 
We Fight in Asia? by Nathaniel Peffer 
(1935), and Must We Fight Japan? by 
Walter B. Pitkin (1921). Both authors 
may be described as university profes- 
sors with journalistic connections. Mr. 
Peffer answers the question of his title 
in prophecies like these: “Concretely, 
America must foreswear its future in 
the Far East or overcome Japan. Amer- 
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PACIFIC PROPHETS 


ica must yield or Japan must yield 
. . +» Japan will not. America gives 
every indication that it, too, will not. 
In that case, then almost as a matter of 
physical law, Japan and America must 
collide.” (p. 180) Should Japan and 
Britain come to blows, “Hongkong, 
Singapore and the whole of British 
Malaya would fall at once with the out- 
break of war.” (p. 136) “Soviet Russia 
will go to war only if its territory is 
violated.” (p. 142) “The American peo- 
ple will remain indifferent to Japan 
until six weeks before the war.” 
(p. 157) “The conflict in the Far East 
derives from the evolution of indus- 
trial capitalism. . . . The climax may 
not be far off.” (pp. 229, 235) Not all 
of Mr. Peffer’s predictions in all his 
writings have been as scintillating as 
these; but on the whole his careful 
weighing of the evidence on both sides 
of the case is in shining contrast to the 
previous examples. He also was anxious 
to avert war, but he was soberly criti- 
cal in his approach to the facts and 
their interpretation, and forthright in 
telling unwelcome truths. 

Even in the distant days of the 
British-Japanese alliance, when air 
power was hardly over the horizon, 
Dr. Walter B. Pitkin, then a professor 
of philosophy, made a forecast of the 
“probable evolution of Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations” that has proved to be 
remarkably accurate in its main out- 
lines. He said that they would pass 
through three stages from the year 1921 
on: “a brief span of five or ten years 
of deadlock”; followed by “an ensuing 
decade or two of major agreements 
and commercial-financial pacts, marred 
slightly by minor conflicts of interest” 
as Japan strengthened her hold on the 
natural resources of China; and then a 
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third phase when, thanks to Japan’s 
industrial growth and unendurable in- 
crease of population, “war will become 
almost certain, assuming that America 
steadily increases her economic inter- 
ests in China, and Japan pursues her 
present policy of using her political 
power to extend her economic inter- 
ests.” (p. 177) 


HISTORIAN AS SEER 


There is an even more startlingly 
prophetic chapter entitled “Asiatic Prob- 
lems” in The Challenge of the Future, 
published by Professor Roland G. 
Usher, the American historian of Pan- 
Germanism fame, in January 1916, over 
a year before our entrance into the first 
World War. “The basic postulate of 
Japanese policy,” wrote Dr. Usher, “is 
the domination of Asia by Asiatics 
(meaning the Japanese).” (p. 255) 
Japan “regards itself as of necessity the 
trustee of liberty of all Asiatics, the 
only State capable of loosening the 
greedy clutch upon the Asiatic future. 
. . » This involves necessarily the end- 
ing of the domination of Asia by Eu- 
rope.” The European War of 1914 “as- 
sured Japan practically a free hand for 
a brief time,” especially in China. 
Should the United States show signs 
of becoming dangerous, “Japan will 
promptly seize our island colonies (an 
operation of the greatest simplicity— 
Hawaii might even be captured by the 
Japanese living there) and thus forestall 
aggression. Possession of the latter, of 
the Dutch colonies in the Spice Islands 
—which Germany is supposed to cov- 
et—the occupation of Sumatra, the 
Straits Settlements, and the fortifica- 
tion of the great harbor of Singapore, 
the true key to the Orient, will all 
be indispensable.” (pp. 256, 258, 262) 
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Americans “must prepare to hold our 
present aggressive positions with ade- 
quate force or renounce those ambi- 
tions which constitute the sole reason 
for holding them.” A “successful asser- 
tion of Japanese ambitions may involve 
the loss of the territories we now hold 
. . . for the Japanese will permit us to 
retain physical possession only by re- 
nouncing the policies which physical 
possession implies.” (p. 268) The fact 
that Professor Usher himself was of 
the opinion that our Pacific islands were 
not worth a war with Japan detracts 
no whit from the excellence of his 
analysis of the underlying situation, 
made, as he said, as “dispassionately as 
I should analyze a foreign policy of 
the sixteenth century.” A full quarter- 
century before Pearl Harbor he fore- 
saw the impending collision between 
what he might have called (but did 
not) Pan-Japanism and American in- 
terests in the Orient. Like Homer Lea, 
he believed Japan to be “physically able 
to land an army on the Pacific Coast 
and maintain it for some months,” but 
held that “she will be more likely to 
seize what she wants and give us the 
alternative of ceding it or of fighting 
a war for it in the Far East.” (p. 269) 


PROPHETIC ACCURACY 


If the prize for long-range prophecy 
belongs to a professor of history, that 
for accuracy, save in the single respect 
of dating, should go to a veteran an- 
tagonist of Japanese espionage, Captain 
Miller Freeman of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, for forty years the editor and pub- 
lisher of the Pacific Fisherman. In the 
May 1936 issue of his publication, un- 
der the title “What May Happen,” 
Captain Freeman stated that “the day 


will come when the Japanese will em- 
ploy the same surprise tactics on Pearl 
Harbor and the fleet as when they sank 
the Russian fleet in 1905 in advance of 
declaring war.” At somewhat shorter 
range, Mark J. Gayn in his The Fight 
for the Pacific (March 1941) supplied 
the time element in his conclusion: 
“Japan knows her hour has arrived, 
and she will strike tomorrow, next 
week, perhaps next month. And when 
she strikes her foe will be these United 
States.” The self-styled military and 
naval experts were just about 100 per 
cent wrong on the probable place and 
manner of the attack for two reasons: 
they accepted the “impregnability” of 
Pearl Harbor at its face value; and they 
used their own strategic logic, not that 
of the Japanese, in planning possible 
enemy moves. 


CONCLUSIONS 


One or two broad conclusions are 
suggested by the evidence as it stands. 
It is apparent that the soundest books 
on Pacific affairs in the light of Pearl 
Harbor, which came within the pur- 
view of the Union College inquiry, 
were not those persuasive documents 
penned by idealistic reformers, whether 
religious or political, pacifist or iso- 
lationist. Authors of those varieties, 
largely because they were so eager to 
see their particular dreams come true, 
fell easy prey to bias, wishful thinking, 
and previous “ego-involvement” when 
it came to making predictive judg- 
ments. They showed a marked tendency 
to discount economic, political, and 
military influences on moralistic 
grounds, and to indulge in hasty dis- 
crediting of the motives of their oppo- 
nents, which left the major causes quite 
untouched. In their anxiety not to in- 
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flame public opinion, they lulled it to 
sleep with assurances of a longed-for 
security that were fictitious. Their esti- 
mates of human goodness under cer- 
tain kinds of pressure did more credit 
to their hearts than to their heads. 

At the other extreme, the bellophile 
Homer Lea offers many premises that 
are indistinguishable from those of our 
present enemies, and hardly more ac- 
ceptable. Their apparently total vindica- 
tion is due in part to the inexcusable 
lapses of the idealists, who misjudged 
the potency of that factor, explosive 
militant nationalism, which Lea made 
all-important. In one sense, the latter 
was far more “realistic” than they were; 
but few outside the Fascist countries 
would accept his estimate of human 
nature as final; and no one can read 
his flamboyant pages and call him 
“objective.” 

Between the two extremes, the at- 
tentive reader of pre-Pearl Harbor days 
might have found several volumes that 
would have given him a good deal 
more than an inkling of what was 
brewing in the Pacific. There were, it 
seems, a number of writers who took 
the trouble to study past history and 
investigate present conditions, and then 
to state blunt truths, no matter how 
unpalatable at the time, about Japa- 
nese intentions and American alterna- 
tives. Besides those already listed, men- 
tion should be made of the later works 
of Upton Close (J. W. Hall), of W. W. 
Willoughby, Robert Aura Smith, Wil- 
fred Fleisher, Hallett Abend, Hugh 
Byas, and W. H. Chamberlin. It is no 
accident that most of these men are 
either academic figures or relatively in- 
dependent journalists. No single trea- 
tise by any one of them called the turn 
in every detail; although a selected mo- 
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saic of predictions, a sort of retrospec- 
tively-picked best-ball score of all the 
prophets, could be constructed that 
would have been a fairly accurate pre- 
vision of events. But who could have 
made the proper selection in advance? 
Some will argue that the Pearl Harbor 
attack was so illogical a development 
that no amount of logical thinking 
could have anticipated it; yet book 
after book and article after article de- 
picted the Japanese military mind as 
enigmatic and inscrutable, not to say 
devious and explosive. We should have 
expected the unexpected. 

That most of us, as readers, did not, 
is chargeable mainly to our own de- 
fects. The books existed, but we did 
not read them to good effect. On the 
whole, however, the authors which we 
had a chance to read were either too 
tender with us, or too rough. Those 
show up best in the perspective of the 
present who did not try to make a 
creed, a career, or even a_ best-seller 
out of either optimism or pessimism. 
They are the ones who turned in an 
alarm only when they were convinced, 
after careful study, that something 
alarming was about to happen. They 
are neither the Leas and Bywaters, in 
spite of their sensational triumphs, nor 
the Gulicks and Villards, still less the 
armchair strategists with their lists of 
fleets and bases; but the middle-of-the- 
road professors and honest journalists 
who neither raised their voices hysteri- 
cally nor indulged in soothing lullabys. 
They did not find enough readers for 
their sober and solid analyses and 
warnings. Which suggests that, in the 
long run, there is no substitute for 
calm, all-around objectivity in an 
author-prophet, and alert responsive- 
ness on the part of his readers. 











GERMANIA DELENDA EST? 


By FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN, Williams College 


Tue BATTLE of words which Lin Yu 
Tang has aptly called “The War about 
the Peace” is paralleled in all the 
United Nations by an even more ve- 
hement controversy as to whether Ger- 
mans are human beings and, if not, 
how they are to be disposed of. This 
controversy is still “academic” (the lay- 
man’s synonym for irrelevant and im- 
material), since the United Nations 
are still losing the war and the enemy 
as yet exhibits no symptoms of willing- 
ness to be disposed of. It has its own 
significance, however, since it is a cen- 
tral and perhaps decisive phase of the 
war of ideas. The kinesthetic substi- 
tutes for “Germans” and “Japanese” 
which are built into the organic re- 
sponses of Americans, Britishers, Rus- 
sians, Chinese, etc., during the course 
of hostilities may well determine the 
ultimate outcome of the hostilities by 
their consequences in overt action. 
Their impact on the behavior of Japa- 
nese and Germans will be no less im- 
portant than their effects on the atti- 
tudes and conduct of the citizens of 
the United Nations. 

In Britain and the United States two 
brands of popular stereotypes are wide- 
spread. One holds that National So- 
cialism is a product of the “injustices” 
of Versailles and that durable peace for 
the future is therefore to be had by a 


Metapolitics: From the Romantics to Hit- 
ler. By Peter Viereck. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1941. 335 pages. $3.00. War and the 
German Mind: The Testimony of Men of Fic- 
tion Who Fought at the Front. By William 
K. Pfeiler. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1941. 349 pages. $3.25. Germany: Jekyll 


policy of loving kindness toward a de- 
feated and presumably chastened Reich. 
The other holds that National Social- 
ism is a product (a) of innate Teu- 
tonic wickedness and (b) of the “leni- 
ency” of the last peace settlement, and 
that the hope of the future lies in the 
destruction of the Reich and a relent- 
less punishment of its surviving inhabi- 
tants. To the sophisticated it is plain 
that both of these adjustment-devices 
are products of non-logical inference. 
National Socialism, like Fascism, Com- 
munism, and, with qualifications, Japa- 
nese militarism, was born of the mass 
and class insecurities engendered by 
the past inability of liberals to cope 
effectively with the disorders of a sick 
industrial economy. War, moreover, is 
a product of the international anarchy 
bred of national sovereignty. Under 
anarchy all politics is power politics, 
with violence as the final arbiter, and 
human life, in Hobbes’ phrase, is in- 
evitably “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish 
and short.” Fascism and war will not 
be banished from this vale of tears 
either by prospective deprivations or by 
prospective indulgences held out to the 
enemy communities. Each of the preva- 
lent stereotypes produces results in ac- 
tion which are all but certain to be 
disastrous—the first because it breeds 
doubt and guilt among democrats and 


and Hyde. By Sebastian Haffner (translated 
from the German by Wilfred David). E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York, 1941. 318 
pages. $2.50. Germany the Aggressor Through- 
out the Ages. By F. J. C. Hearnshaw. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York, 1942. 288 
pages. $3.00 
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contempt among enemy peoples, the 
second because it breeds desperation 
among enemy peoples and encourages 
the discharge of democratic aggressions 
into negative and destructive channels. 

When intellectuals lend their talents 
to the rationalization and confirmation 
of such attitudes, they neither contrib- 
ute to the more adequate diagnosis of 
social phenomena nor do they help in 
any way to win either the war or the 
peace. On the contrary, they act as un- 
witting defeatists by causing those of 
their readers who take them seriously 
to substitute illusions which are emo- 
tionally comforting for a clear percep- 
tion of realities calling for rigorous 
analysis and relevant action. 


GERMANY THE AGGRESSOR 


Of the four writers listed above, two 
are guilty of this type of pernicious 
nonsense. Despite the contrary judg- 
ment of the New York Times Book 
Review, Dr. Hearnshaw, emeritus pro- 
fessor of history at the University of 
London, has perpetrated a piece of the 
most egregious propaganda of a pecu- 
liarly dangerous variety. He belongs to 
the Vansittart school of Hun-haters. 
His erudition embellished with a num- 
ber of bad maps, is here devoted to 
demonstrating that Germans have been 
warlike, dishonest, rapacious, perfidi- 
ous, and altogether a bad lot from the 
days of Caesar and Tacitus to the days 
of Bismarck and Hitler. His lively nar- 
rative is seldom false in its details and 
never true in its total picture, for his 
method is the familiar one of selecting 
his data to prove his case. The quality 
of his judgments is suggested by his 
comment on 1914: “Germany had got 
the war she wanted, and for which she 
had plotted and planned with devilish 


deliberation for many years. . . . The 
whole programme was arranged to the 
minutest detail.” Germany is “an Esau 
among nations, a rogue among ele- 
phants, addicted to violent crime and 
bottomless treachery.” Last sentence: 
“The Allies when they have won the 
present war will have to devise some 
means by which the civilized world 
can impose a permanent restraint upon 
the predatory passion of the chronically 
dangerous and easily misguided Ger- 
man nation.” In a Foreword Sir 
Thomas H. Holland seriously suggests 
that “the Germans represent possibly 
a new racial sub-species.” 

No words could be more welcome 
to Goebbels. The Hearnshaws, Hol- 
lands and Vansittarts, along with their 
American counterparts, have in effect 
accepted the Nazi ideology in reverse 
and are quite prepared to indict and 
punish a whole people not as individ- 
uals answerable for their own acts but 
as members of a racial or national 
group forever damned by a label of 
evil. Nothing could be better calculated 
to solidify that group behind its present 
leaders and move it to fanatical, last- 
ditch resistance as the only alternative 
to promised extermination. To recog- 
nize this fact is in no way to condone 
the conduct of the Nazi elite and of 
its loyal supporters in the aristocracy, 
the plutocracy and the civil and mili- 
tary bureaucracy of the Reich. Not to 
recognize this fact is to remain igno- 
rant of the nature of the problem of 
victory for the United Nations, That 
victory will not be won by the valor of 
ignorance. 


GERMANY: JEKYLL AND HYDE 


Sebastian Haffner is less crude in his 
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bitterness, but scarcely more aware of 
the facts of life. He is an “Aryan” 
émigré of liberal persuasion who lived 
for six years under the Nazi regime. 
He writes with a good deal of psycho- 
logical savoir-faire and a certain amount 
of insight into Germany and Germans. 
His pen-picture of Hitler as a person- 
ality is acute, although it adds little to 
earlier portraits. His manuscript went 
to press before the Nazi invasion of 
Russia and is hopelessly out-dated at a 
number of points by his lack of fore- 
sight. He perceives that “the trump 
card of psychological warfare is the 
war-aims policy.” Some of his observa- 
tions on German folkways, mores and 
public opinion are penetrating. But he 
does not see that the collective schizo- 
phrenia of the Kleinbiirgertum, at pres- 
ent resolved by Hitlerism, is a phase 
of an all but universal cultural phe- 
nomenon in our age with varying mani- 
festations in various national contexts. 
His thesis is that Germans are “good” 
as citizens of small states and “bad” as 
citizens of a great power. He therefore 
proposes as the central aim of the war 
the partition of the Reich into eight 
small states—than which, to put the 
matter mildly, nothing could be more 
absurd or impossible. Again one can 
picture Goebbels rubbing his hands in 
glee and figuratively shouting “Heil 
Haffner!” 


WAR AND THE GERMAN MIND 
The work of Dr. Pfeiler of the Uni- 


versity of Nebraska is of an entirely 
different order. He has set himself the 
task of analyzing the German novels 
of the past two decades dealing with 
World War I with a view toward indi- 
cating how the war experience im- 
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pinged on the German literary world 
and contributed toward the emergence 
of the Weltanschauung of the Third 
Reich. The result is correctly judged by 
Dr. George N. Shuster in a Foreword: 
“Dr. Pfeiler’s book is certain to serve 
well the uses of scholars eager to learn 
the truth about Germany. The canvass 
is broad and colorful; the critic, pains- 
taking and methodical.” Despite its 
encyclopaedic scope and the inevitable 
monotony which often goes with a 
series of book reviews, War and the 
German Mind is readable and stimulat- 
ing. Unlike Jean Norton Cru, who in 
Témoins (1929) performed a similar 
task for the French war novel, Pfeiler 
is less concerned with the veracity and 
reliability of war novelists as observers 
than with their subjective attitudes. 
These he ciassifies as “egocentric” (ra- 
tional, cynical, pacifist) and “ethno 
centric” (emotional, tribal, bellicose). 
He shows that war fiction of the latter 
type, which is of course the only type 
tolerated in Germany since 1933, was 
far more prevalent even during the Re- 
publican period than most outsiders 
realized. Had Dr. Pfeiler included data 
on the distribution within Germany of 
the several score novels which he evalu- 
ates, his study would have furnished 
a quantitative as well as a qualitative 
basis for estimating the geographical 
and temporal distribution of divergent 
attitudes. 


METAPOLITICS 


Peter Viereck’s shrewd and incisive 
analysis of the genealogy of the Nazi 
Weltanschauung is the most important 
of these four works and is unquestion- 
ably one of the most brilliant contribu- 
tions to the literature of the history of 
ideas. His book lacks the wide scope 
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of Aurel Kolnai’s The War against the 
West, but is more penetrating within 
the field which it covers. Viereck’s 
thesis, in brief, is that National So- 
cialism is the latest form of the revolt 
of Teutonic tribal Kudtur against Latin 
civilization; its philosophical and emo- 
tional matrix is to be found in Roman- 
ticism; its chief precursors were Father 
Jahn, Richard Wagner, Fichte, Hegel, 
Treitschke, Nietzsche, Bismarck; its re- 
sult is “the theology of terror” and 
“Neanderthalers in airplanes.” Vier- 
reck’s chapters on Jahn, Houston Stew- 
art Chamberlain, Wagner and Rosen- 
berg, each supplemented by a useful 
bibliography, are genuinely exciting es- 
says, touched at many points by a kind 
of youthful genius (the author is 
twenty-six) for personal characteriza- 
tion and for insight into the motives 
of men. 

Two attributes which Viereck’s work 
shares with a good many others in the 
same field are worthy of critical com- 
ment. One is his denunciation of Rich- 
ard Wagner. The other is his failure 
to make explicit his own assumptions 
regarding the relationship between the 
history of ideas and the history of men, 
movements and institutions. Like Haff- 
ner and many other commentators, 
Viereck condemns Wagner as the spir- 
itual godfather of Nazi-ism, and this 
despite his attempts to be “objective” 
and his concluding quotation which 
shows Wagner as an anti-Nazi after all. 
Because Hitler adores the music dramas 
and because Wagner toyed with tribal 
mythology, anti-Semitism, Blut und 
Boden and sundry other Nazi themes, 
he is presented as the chief fountain- 
head of the new barbarism. 

Viereck concedes that “Wagner was 


an aesthete through and through, not 
a politician”; that he was a liberal and 
a Communist as well as a_ potential 
Fascist; and that he desired Germanic 
supremacy through philosophy and mu- 
sic and not through arms. He observes 
sympathetically that Wagner’s tragedy 
was that “finally he himself became 
a Wagnerite.” But it is much to be 
doubted whether Wagner’s passion for 
silk dressing gowns and Parisian per- 
fume proves him a “degenerate” who 
was “too blasé even for vice,” or 
whether the enthusiasm evoked by 
Wagner on the part of Gobineau, 
Chamberlain, D. H. Lawrence and 
D’Annunzio “proves” anything about 
the politics of Wagner or about the 
politics of his admirers. And as for 
arguing that Wagner’s political views 
were merely projections of subjective 
motives, so are those of every man. 
All politics, in the last analysis, is auto- 
biographicai. Viereck is somewhat less 
than honest in quoting Nietzsche 
against Wagner, for he conceals the 
primary bases of Nietzsche’s attacks— 
ic. Wagner’s humanism, liberalism 
and Christianity. Thomas Mann’s eval- 
uation of Wagner in Decision (January 
1942) is a far more sympathetic and, I 
rather think, a fairer judgment. 

The case of Wagner is but one in- 
stance, albeit the most striking one, of 
Viereck’s fogginess regarding the how 
and the why of the genesis and diffu- 
sion of ideologies. The Nazi leaders, 
like all political opportunists, picked 
out of the symbols and values of the 
past whatever served their purposes. To 
postulate a simple, causal nexus between 
what they picked, who they picked it 
from, and what they themselves be- 
came is scarcely adequate. Why in any 
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THE BATTLE of words which Lin Yu 
Tang has aptly called “The War about 
the Peace” is paralleled in all the 
United Nations by an even more ve- 
hement controversy as to whether Ger- 
mans are human beings and, if not, 
how they are to be disposed of. This 
controversy is still “academic” (the lay- 
man’s synonym for irrelevant and im- 
material), since the United Nations 
are still losing the war and the enemy 
as yet exhibits no symptoms of willing- 
ness to be disposed of. It has its own 
significance, however, since it is a cen- 
tral and perhaps decisive phase of the 
war of ideas. The kinesthetic substi- 
tutes for “Germans” and “Japanese” 
which are built into the organic re- 
sponses of Americans, Britishers, Rus- 
sians, Chinese, etc., during the course 
of hostilities may well determine the 
ultimate outcome of the hostilities by 
their consequences in overt action. 
Their impact on the behavior of Japa- 
nese and Germans will be no less im- 
portant than their effects on the atti- 
tudes and conduct of the citizens of 
the United Nations. 

In Britain and the United States two 
brands of popular stereotypes are wide- 
spread. One holds that National So 
cialism is a product of the “injustices” 
of Versailles and that durable peace for 
the future is therefore to be had by a 
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policy of loving kindness toward a de- 
feated and presumably chastened Reich. 
The other holds that National Social- 
ism is a product (a) of innate Teu- 
tonic wickedness and (b) of the “leni- 
ency” of the last peace settlement, and 
that the hope of the future lies in the 
destruction of the Reich and a relent- 
less punishment of its surviving inhabi- 
tants. To the sophisticated it is plain 
that both of these adjustment-devices 
are products of non-logical inference. 
National Socialism, like Fascism, Com- 
munism, and, with qualifications, Japa- 
nese militarism, was born of the mass 
and class insecurities engendered by 
the past inability of liberals to cope 
effectively with the disorders of a sick 
industrial economy. War, moreover, is 
a product of the international anarchy 
bred of national sovereignty. Under 
anarchy all politics is power politics, 
with violence as the final arbiter, and 
human life, in Hobbes’ phrase, is in- 
evitably “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish 
and short.” Fascism and war will not 
be banished from this vale of tears 
either by prospective deprivations or by 
prospective indulgences held out to the 
enemy communities. Each of the preva- 
lent stereotypes produces results in ac- 
tion which are all but certain to be 
disastrous—the first because it breeds 
doubt and guilt among democrats and 


and Hyde. By Sebastian Haffner (translated 
from the German by Wilfred David). E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York, 1941. 318 
pages. $2.50. Germany the Aggressor Through- 
out the Ages. By F. J. C. Hearnshaw. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York, 1942. 288 
pages. $3.00 
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contempt among enemy peoples, the 
second because it breeds desperation 
among enemy peoples and encourages 
the discharge of democratic aggressions 
into negative and destructive channels. 

When intellectuals lend their talents 
to the rationalization and confirmation 
of such attitudes, they neither contrib- 
ute to the more adequate diagnosis of 
social phenomena nor do they help in 
any way to win either the war or the 
peace. On the contrary, they act as un- 
witting defeatists by causing those of 
their readers who take them seriously 
to substitute illusions which are emo- 
tionally comforting for a clear percep- 
tion of realities calling for rigorous 
analysis and relevant action. 


GERMANY THE AGGRESSOR 


Of the four writers listed above, two 
are guilty of this type of pernicious 
nonsense. Despite the contrary judg- 
ment of the New York Times Book 
Review, Dr. Hearnshaw, emeritus pro- 
fessor of history at the University of 
London, has perpetrated a piece of the 
most egregious propaganda of a pecu- 
liarly dangerous variety. He belongs to 
the Vansittart school of Hun-haters. 
His erudition embellished with a num- 
ber of bad maps, is here devoted to 
demonstrating that Germans have been 
warlike, dishonest, rapacious, perfidi- 
ous, and altogether a bad lot from the 
days of Caesar and Tacitus to the days 
of Bismarck and Hitler. His lively nar- 
rative is seldom false in its details and 
never true in its total picture, for his 
method is the familiar one of selecting 
his data to prove his case. The quality 
of his judgments is suggested by his 
comment on 1914: “Germany had got 
the war she wanted, and for which she 
had plotted and planned with devilish 
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deliberation for many years. . . . The 
whole programme was arranged to the 
minutest detail.” Germany is “an Esau 
among nations, a rogue among ele- 
phants, addicted to violent crime and 
bottomless treachery.” Last sentence: 
“The Allies when they have won the 
present war will have to devise some 
means by which the civilized world 
can impose a permanent restraint upon 
the predatory passion of the chronically 
dangerous and easily misguided Ger- 
man nation.” In a Foreword Sir 
Thomas H. Holland seriously suggests 
that “the Germans represent possibly 
a new racial sub-species.” 

No words could be more welcome 
to Goebbels. The Hearnshaws, Hol- 
lands and Vansittarts, along with their 
American counterparts, have in effect 
accepted the Nazi ideology in reverse 
and are quite prepared to indict and 
punish a whole people not as individ- 
uals answerable for their own acts but 
as members of a racial or national 
group forever damned by a label of 
evil. Nothing could be better calculated 
to solidify that group behind its present 
leaders and move it to fanatical, last- 
ditch resistance as the only alternative 
to promised extermination. To recog- 
nize this fact is in no way to condone 
the conduct of the Nazi elite and of 
its loyal supporters in the aristocracy, 
the plutocracy and the civil and mili- 
tary bureaucracy of the Reich. Not to 
recognize this fact is to remain igno- 
rant of the nature of the problem of 
victory for the United Nations, That 
victory will not be won by the valor of 
ignorance. 


GERMANY: JEKYLL AND HYDE 
Sebastian Haffner is less crude in his 
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bitterness, but scarcely more aware of 
the facts of life. He is an “Aryan” 
émigré of liberal persuasion who lived 
for six years under the Nazi regime. 
He writes with a good deal of psycho- 
logical savoir-faire and a certain amount 
of insight into Germany and Germans. 
His pen-picture of Hitler as a person- 
ality is acute, although it adds little to 
earlier portraits. His manuscript went 
to press before the Nazi invasion of 
Russia and is hopelessly out-dated at a 
number of points by his lack of fore- 
sight. He perceives that “the trump 
card of psychological warfare is the 
war-aims policy.” Some of his observa- 
tions on German folkways, mores and 
public opinion are penetrating. But he 
does not see that the collective schizo- 
phrenia of the Kleinbiirgertum, at pres- 
ent resolved by Hitlerism, is a phase 
of an all but universal cultural phe- 
nomenon in our age with varying mani- 
festations in various national contexts. 
His thesis is that Germans are “good” 
as citizens of small states and “bad” as 
citizens of a great power. He therefore 
proposes as the central aim of the war 
the partition of the Reich into eight 
small states—than which, to put the 
matter mildly, nothing could be more 
absurd or impossible. Again one can 
picture Goebbels rubbing his hands in 
glee and figuratively shouting “Heil 
Haffner!” 


WAR AND THE GERMAN MIND 


The work of Dr. Pfeiler of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska is of an entirely 
different order. He has set himself the 
task of analyzing the German novels 
of the past two decades dealing with 
World War I with a view toward indi- 
cating how the war experience im- 
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pinged on the German literary world 
and contributed toward the emergence 
of the Weltanschauung of the Third 
Reich. The result is correctly judged by 
Dr. George N. Shuster in a Foreword: 
“Dr. Pfeiler’s book is certain to serve 
well the uses of scholars eager to learn 
the truth about Germany. The canvass 
is broad and colorful; the critic, pains- 
taking and methodical.” Despite its 
encyclopaedic scope and the inevitable 
monotony which often goes with a 
series of book reviews, War and the 
German Mind is readable and stimulat- 
ing. Unlike Jean Norton Cru, who in 
Témoins (1929) performed a similar 
task for the French war novel, Pfeiler 
is less concerned with the veracity and 
reliability of war novelists as observers 
than with their subjective attitudes. 
These he ciassifies as “egocentric” (ra- 
tional, cynical, pacifist) and “ethno 
centric” (emotional, tribal, bellicose). 
He shows that war fiction of the latter 
type, which is of course the only type 
tolerated in Germany since 1933, was 
far more prevalent even during the Re- 
publican period than most outsiders 
realized. Had Dr. Pfeiler included data 
on the distribution within Germany of 
the several score novels which he evalu- 
ates, his study would have furnished 
a quantitative as well as a qualitative 
basis for estimating the geographical 
and temporal distribution of divergent 
attitudes. 


METAPOLITICS 


Peter Viereck’s shrewd and incisive 
analysis of the genealogy of the Nazi 
Weltanschauung is the most important 
of these four works and is unquestion- 
ably one of the most brilliant contribu- 
tions to the literature of the history of 
ideas. His book lacks the wide scope 
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of Aurel Kolnai’s The War against the 
West, but is more penetrating within 
the field which it covers. Viereck’s 
thesis, in brief, is that National So- 
cialism is the latest form of the revolt 
of Teutonic tribal Kultur against Latin 
civilization; its philosophical and emo- 
tional matrix is to be found in Roman- 
ticism; its chief precursors were Father 
Jahn, Richard Wagner, Fichte, Hegel, 
Treitschke, Nietzsche, Bismarck; its re- 
sult is “the theology of terror” and 
“Neanderthalers in airplanes.” Vier- 
reck’s chapters on Jahn, Houston Stew- 
art Chamberlain, Wagner and Rosen- 
berg, each supplemented by a useful 
bibliography, are genuinely exciting es- 
says, touched at many points by a kind 
of youthful genius (the author is 
twenty-six) for personal characteriza- 
tion and for insight into the motives 
of men. 

Two attributes which Viereck’s work 
shares with a good many others in the 
same field are worthy of critical com- 
ment. One is his denunciation of Rich- 
ard Wagner. The other is his failure 
to make explicit his own assumptions 
regarding the relationship between the 
history of ideas and the history of men, 
movements and institutions. Like Haff- 
ner and many other commentators, 
Viereck condemns Wagner as the spir- 
itual godfather of Nazi-ism, and this 
despite his attempts to be “objective” 
and his concluding quotation which 
shows Wagner as an anti-Nazi after all. 
Because Hitler adores the music dramas 
and because Wagner toyed with tribal 
mythology, anti-Semitism, Blut und 
Boden and sundry other Nazi themes, 
he is presented as the chief fountain- 
head of the new barbarism. 

Viereck concedes that “Wagner was 


an aesthete through and through, not 
a politician”; that he was a liberal and 
a Communist as well as a potential 
Fascist; and that he desired Germanic 
supremacy through philosophy and mu- 
sic and not through arms. He observes 
sympathetically that Wagner’s tragedy 
was that “finally he himself became 
a Wagnerite.” But it is much to be 
doubted whether Wagner’s passion for 
silk dressing gowns and Parisian per- 
fume proves him a “degenerate” who 
was “too blasé even for vice,” or 
whether the enthusiasm evoked by 
Wagner on the part of Gobineau, 
Chamberlain, D. H. Lawrence and 
D’Annunzio “proves” anything about 
the politics of Wagner or about the 
politics of his admirers. And as for 
arguing that Wagner’s political views 
were merely projections of subjective 
motives, so are those of every man. 
All politics, in the last analysis, is auto- 
biographicai. Viereck is somewhat less 
than honest in quoting Nietzsche 
against Wagner, for he conceals the 
primary bases of Nietzsche’s attacks— 
ic. Wagner’s humanism, liberalism 
and Christianity. Thomas Mann’s eval- 
uation of Wagner in Decision (January 
1942) is a far more sympathetic and, I 
rather think, a fairer judgment. 

The case of Wagner is but one in- 
stance, albeit the most striking one, of 
Viereck’s fogginess regarding the how 
and the why of the genesis and diffu- 
sion of ideologies. The Nazi leaders, 
like all political opportunists, picked 
out of the symbols and values of the 
past whatever served their purposes. To 
postulate a simple, causal nexus between 
what they picked, who they picked it 
from, and what they themselves be- 
came is scarcely adequate. Why in any 
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given situation do certain political and 
social verbalizations become popular 
while others evoke no response? What 
are the processes of personal and mass 
rationalization and projection which 
operate in the development of ideas? 
What is the relationship between the 
time-space distribution of reactions to- 
ward specific political symbols and the 
time-space distribution of indulgences, 
deprivations, benefits and insecurities? 
Since social psychologists and political 
theorists have no very satisfying answers 
as yet to such questions, it is unfair to 
expect historians to have answers. But 
the historian of ideas should at least 
bear these questions in mind in his ex- 
plorations. On this score Viereck’s work, 
for all of its broad sweep and brilliance 
of detail, is somewhat wanting. 
Neither Viereck nor Pfeiler prescribes 
any remedies for the Nazi madness 
other than the military defeat of the 
Third Reich. The remedies suggested 
by Hearnshaw and Haffner are fan- 
tastic. This is scarcely the place for the 
prescription of remedies. Yet a few 
fundamentals merit restatement. The 
United Nations cannot win the war 
without organizing revolution against 
the enemy, first in the occupied buffer 


areas and uitimately in the enemy states 
themselves. Revolution can be organ- 
ized effectively only by offering to all 
Europeans and to all Germans, as well 
as to all Asiatics and all Japanese, both 
in verbal symbols and in the propa- 
ganda of the deed, some dynamic and 
inspiring vision of a free social order 
and a free world order. That vision 
must be such as to move millions to 
the conviction that a victory of the 
United Nations offers them more for 
the future, in both material and spir- 
itual values, than a victory of the Trip- 
lice. Proposals to restore the status quo 
(cf. the Atlantic Charter) and to visit 
vengeance on guilty nations will do no 
more than stir a few thousands of em- 
bittered spirits to desperate and futile 
actions, motivated by attitudes which, 
were they to become widespread, would 
insure chaos in the wake of victory. 
Victory itself cannot be achieved by the 
United Nations in this fashion. This is 
realized in Chungking and Moscow. It 
is not yet realized by those making 
crucial decisions in London and Wash- 
ington. Until it is realized, and until 
action follows upon the realization, the 
war will continue to be lost. 
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EAVESDROPPING ON EUROPE AT WAR 
By O. W. RIEGEL, Office of War Information 


Propaganda by Short Wave* is an- 
other reminder of the astonishing re- 
luctance of this country to recognize 
the implications of total, global war- 
fare. The political potentialities of radio 
broadcasting have been apparent for 
more than twenty years; since 1933 we 
have witnessed one incident after an- 
other which not only revealed the mo- 
tives and objectives of totalitarianism 
but also proved the effectiveness of short 
wave radio as an instrument of politi- 
cal and military aggression on a world- 
wide scale. 

Yet it was not until two months after 
the Nazi attack on Poland that the 
first systematic study in this country 
of propaganda by short wave was be- 
gun by a few politically alert scholars 
financed by a private endowment. 
Monitoring had been pioneered by pri- 
vate broadcasting companies, news 
agencies and newspapers, largely as a 
means of picking up news for them- 
selves and for their clients, but until 
well into 1941, when the Foreign 
Broadcast Monitoring Service was or- 
ganized by the FCC, the small group 
of scholars, engineers, linguists, and 
stenographers of the Princeton Listen- 
ing Center carried on the main effort 
of this country to assess the techniques 
and effects of the only new major 
propaganda weapon in modern war- 
fare, 

The collaboration in the “little white 
frame house on a quiet side street” in 
Princeton proved fruitful in a number 


*Edited by Harwood L. Childs and John 
B. Whitton, Princeton University Press, 1942. 


of ways. Propaganda by Short Wave 
is the culminating and most complete 
of several studies that have come out 
of the work of the Listening Center. 
The experience of members of the staff 
was utilized in organizing the FBMS. 
Most important of all was the influence 
of the Listening Center in directing at- 
tention not only to the high state of 
development of propaganda warfare by 
radio on the continent of Europe, but 
also to the urgent need for the democ- 
racies to neutralize the propaganda 
effort of the Axis and to counter it 
with effective propaganda action of 
their own. 


REFLECTS DEMOCRACIES’ BLINDNESS 


Propaganda by Short Wave gives 
ample evidence of the disastrous effects 
of the blindness, stupidity, and “too 
little and too late” behavior of the 
democracies on the propaganda front. 
In the opening chapter, which is an 
exceptionaily useful, complete and con- 
cise account of the role of radio in in- 
ternational politics up to the outbreak 
of the war, John B. Whitton and John 
H. Herz show how the Axis radio took 
the initiative all over the world against 
nations which were either silent or of- 
fered only feeble and _ half-hearted 
opposition. 

The Axis was, of course, mobilized 
for war, and was in effect fighting a 
war on the propaganda front long be- 
fore the democracies were willing to 
recognize the global scope of Axis ag- 
gression. The poor showing of the 
democracies on the radio propaganda 
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front was simply the reflection of politi- 
cal policy, which was to appease, to try 
to convert by fair arguments, and to 
continue business as usual. They were 
unwilling to accept the implications of 
the crisis, and this unwillingness took 
the form in the radio field of slowness 
in technical development, uncertainty 
as to policy, and a general absence of 
any objectives with which to counter 
the aggressiveness of the Axis. 

Whitton and Herz bring out the 
point clearly in connection with their 
explanation of the passive and negative 
behavior of American broadcasters in 
the face of mounting political activism 
everywhere in the world. This country, 
which had a high degree of technical 
skill in the radio field and which had 
led the world in the development of 
propaganda techniques by way of ad- 
vertising, not only retained a disillu- 
sionment from the World War and 
wanted to isolate itself from the quar- 
rels of the rest of the world, but also 
wished to build up “a ‘depoliticized’ 
civilization of its own, based upon .. . 
the ‘rugged individualism’ which had 
made this nation.” Propaganda was 
therefore largely limited to business ad- 
vertising and to cultural and social pro- 
motion of a somewhat emasculated 
character. The international situation, 
on the other hand, required a highly 
political and vigorous propaganda con- 
centrated on well-defined objectives. 
Such propaganda requires centralized 
direction and organization, and this, as 
Whitton and Herz say, “was alien not 
only to American ideology but also to 
the peculiar organization of radio as an 
individualistic enterprise based on pri- 
vate ownership, the characteristic fea- 
ture of American broadcasting.” 
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The other democracies were likewise 
unprepared to meet the militant aggres- 
sions of Axis propaganda. The chapter 
on Paris Mondial, by Arturo Mathieu, 
brings out the extraordinary ineptitude 
of French radio, which so added to the 
confusion in the face of the German 
propaganda attack as to justify sus- 
picions of fifth column activity. 


BBC EFFORTS 


The BBC, on the other hand, as 
Daniel Katz shows in one of the most 
thorough and concisely organized chap- 
ters in the book, passed through the 
purge of fire of Dunkirk, and survived 
to adapt itself slowly to the realities 
of total warfare. Until Dunkirk, the 
BBC was distinguished for its hauteur 
and smugness as well as for the de- 
fensive position into which it allowed 
itself to be forced by Berlin. Katz 
brings out clearly the enormous diffi- 
culties which beset the directors of 
Britain’s radio effort. It was of the ut- 
most importance, for instance, that all 
help possible be obtained from the 
United States. To stimulate this posi- 
tive cooperation, in an American situa- 
tion in which the “depoliticized” and 
isolationist currents were strong, was 
a much more difficult task than Berlin’s 
effort to confuse us and to slow up our 
aid. 

Again, any effort the British might 
make to set up dynamic, positive goals 
for the peoples of the world as alterna- 
tives to some of the revolutionary ideo- 
logical concepts of the New Order was 
vitiated by the necessity of playing 
power politics, not only to stave off na- 
tional disaster, but also to keep in line 
the neutral and occupied countries, 
which were interested in preserving na- 
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tional identities and the economic status 
quo and not at all in clarion calls to 
a new freedom. 

This grave defect continues in the 
propaganda position of all of the 
United Nations. Following the period 
covered by Katz, the Atlantic Charter 
was promulgated and various state- 
ments have been made by both British 
and American spokesmen in an effort 
to rally the masses of the world in sup- 
port of a dynamic program. But the 
postive goals, sufficiently powerful and 
convincing for world mass action, have 
not yet been stated. There are too 
many “considerations” arising from the 
commitments of power politics and 
from internal conflicts arising from eco- 
nomic and political vested interests. In 
this situation, our propaganda tends to 
be either retrospective and conserva- 
tive, implying that the reconstruction 
and preservation of the pre-war world 
is the goal of our fighting in this “war 
of survival,” or tends to take the nega- 
tive and defensive line that the New 
Order would be far worse than the 
order that preceded it. 


THEORY AND STRATEGY 


The relatively less complex problems 
of the Axis propagandists are ably re- 
viewed by Philip E. Jacob in a chap- 
ter on the Theory and Strategy of Nazi 
Short-Wave Propaganda. This chapter 
and Edrita Fried’s chapter on Tech- 
niques of Persuasion are especially in- 
teresting for their descriptions of spe- 
cific devices, such as program organi- 
zation and symbol use, which have 
proved to be effective in short wave 
broadcasting. 

Mr. Jacob's review of German propa- 
ganda strategy, which largely concerns 
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the campaign directed to North Amer- 
ica, may suggest that we should not 
be too apologetic about the skill of Al- 
lied propagandists, who have had to 
organize a far more difficult propa- 
ganda campaign in a much shorter 
time than the staff of Dr. Goebbels. 
Virtually since 1933, the German short 
wave service has been organized as a 
military weapon and as a means of 
consolidating political power. With its 
aggressive goals long set, the German 
short wave had merely to adapt itself 
to the changing military situation, with 
little regard for the conscience of the 
German domestic public. 

The various patterns employed by 
Berlin against the American public, 
including those of division, of reassur- 
ance, of futility, of dissension, and of 
intimidation, have by this time been 
fairly well exposed to the American 
public, That they were useful to the 
German cause may be admitted, yet 
they have by no means had a decisive 
effect upon winning the war, or seri- 
ously affected America’s war effort 
since Pearl Harbor. Moreover, these 
same patterns can be used in the other 
direction, by the United States against 
Germany, and they surely will be, and 
no less skillfully, as the American 
propaganda effort reaches its maximum 
power and the German people become 
wearier of war. 

The lesson to be learned from Mr. 
Jacob’s essay is that total propaganda 
is a part of total warfare, and that the 
Axis can only be countered by meshing 
the Allied propaganda effort ever more 
tightly with military strategy. The prob- 
lem is implied in Mr. Jacob’s other 
chapter, in which he discusses the 
record of the Germans, French, and 
English in regard to the use of atrocity 
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propaganda in short-wave broadcasting. 
Mr. Jacob is here mainly interested in 
charting the amount and kinds of 
atrocities exploited by the belligerents, 
but his chapter leaves a strong impres- 
sion that an atrocity in modern war- 
fare has become almost entirely a means 
toward an end, and that its use or non- 
use depends primarily upon the way it 
will further or hinder military strategy 
at any given moment. 


SUMMARY OF WORK 


Bruno Foa has an interesting chapter 
on the short wave broadcasts of Rome 
to North America in which he points 
out differences between Rome and Ber- 
lin radio behavior, and the concluding 
chapter, by Harwood Childs, summa- 
rizes critically and intelligently all that 
is now known as to the extent of short 
wave listening in the United States. 

After describing the various tech- 
niques that have been used to try to 
unearth the elusive facts about Ameri- 
can short wave listening habits, Mr. 
Childs concludes that the audience for 
foreign programs is very small. At one 
place he estimates that there may be 
daily audiences (in 1941, before Pearl 


Harbor) of 430,000 and 140,000 re- 
spectively for English and German pro- 
grams. This is a minute group, of 
course, in a country of 130,000,000 peo- 
ple, but Professor Childs wisely points 
out that listeners to these programs 
often give wide currency, either casually 
or with ulterior purpose, to what they 
hear. 

Propaganda by Short Wave is thor- 
ough, accurate, and precise. It may 
well be the definitive work on short 
wave propaganda to the United States 
during the first year and a half of the 
war, as no other collection of monitored 
material exists comparable to that 
which was the basis of the analyses 
in this book. It provides the essential 
background for any study of wartime 
propaganda by radio. It does not, of 
course, carry the story beyond the early 
summer of 1941. Since that time, short 
wave propaganda has increased enor- 
mously in volume and intensity, with 
the voice of America at war affecting 
the North American services of both 
the Axis and the BBC. The dramatic 
story which remains to be written 
should profit by the clarity and insight 
of this pioneering work. 
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GALLUP AND FORTUNE POLLS 
Compiled by THE 0 FICE OF OPINION RESEARCH 


This section contains a compilation, topically 
arranged, of poll results released by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion, by Fortune, 
and by the Canadian Institute of Public Opin- 
jon. The arpo and cipo results cover the period 
from April through June 1942. (Previous 
alpo questions were reported in the July 1938, 
October 1939, and all subsequent issues of the 
QUARTERLY. CIPO questions were first reported 
in the Spring 1942 issue.) The Fortune ques- 
tions are those which appeared in the April, 
May, and June 1942 issues. (Previous Fortune 
questions were reported in the March 1940 and 
all subsequent issues of the QuaRTERLY.) Dates 
appearing in connection with arpo and c1Po 
questions are those carried in the date lines of 


Institute releases to subscribing newspapers; 
dates following Fortune questions indicate the 
issue of the magazine in which the informa- 
tion appeared. 


In considering these polls data, the reader 
should bear in mind certain salient points of 
reference set forth on pages 75 and 76 of the 
March 1940 issue of the Quartrerty. The 
QUARTERLY wishes to express its appreciation 
to George Gallup and the American and the 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion and to 
the editors of Fortune and Elmo Roper for 
their cooperation in making these survey re- 
sults available in convenient form to other 
students of public opinion. 


Part One: Domestic Issues 


1. POLITICAL 


THE PRESIDENT 


In general, do you approve or disapprove of 
the way Roosevelt is handling his job today? 
(May 13, '42—aIPo) 


Nov. 1941 (before Pearl Harbor) 


Jan. Mar. May 
1942 
Approve 72% 84% 78% 78% 
Disapprove 19 9 13 13 
Undecided 9 7 9 9 


Which of these four statements comes closest to expressing your feelings about Roosevelt? 


(May °42—For.) 


Roosevelt is the best possible man to have as President in times 


like these 42.4% 
Roosevelt has made some mistakes, 86.3% 
but on the whole he is doing a pretty good job 43-9 
While Roosevelt has done some good things, we might be 
better off if someone else were President now 6.2 
It is a bad thing for the country that Roosevelt 11.0 
ever became President 4.8 
Don't know 2.7 
Favoring Disapproving 
Roosevelt Roosevelt Don’t know 
Prosperous 69.7% 27.5% 2.8% 
Poor 91.0 6.2 2.8 
Executives 76.2 21.8 2.0 
Factory labor 95-1 46 3 
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Mountain States 77.7 19.9 2.4 

West South Central 94-5 3-7 1.8 

CONGRESS 

Do you happen to know the name of the Farmers 67 33 

Congressman from your district? (April 12, Towns under 10,000 61 39 

"42—alPo) Towns 10,000—100,000 54 46 
Able to Unable Cities 100,000—500,000 40 60 
Give Name to Cities over 500,000 23 77 

National Average 50% 50% Before America entered the war, was your 

N. Eng. & Mid Atlantic 44 56 Congressman in favor of entering the war or 

E. Central 50 50 of staying out? (April 12, '42—a1Po) 

W. Central 56 44 Do know Congressman’s stand 

South 64 36 on this issue 35% 

Far West 50 50 Do not know 65 


Do you feel that Congress is doing a good job, only a fair job, or a poor job in helping the 
United States to win the war? (May '42—For.) 


Good Only fair Poor Don't know 

U.S. total 33.8% 40.6% 15.3% 10.3% 
Prosperous 19.1 50.3 26.9 3.7 
Poor 40.0 37-4 8.1 14.5 
Executives 19.0 51.0 27.6 2.4 
Farm labor 54.6 24.2 5.2 16.0 
Pacific Coast 33-4 47.8 13.6 5.2 
Mountain States 17.5 45.8 32.5 4.2 
THE COMING ELECTION 

In politics do you consider yourself a Estimated distribution of seats in the House 
Republican, Democrat, Independent or So- of Representatives if the election were held 
cialist? (April 25, '42—arPo) today. (May 10, '42—aIPo) 

’ 1940 If Election 
Republican 22,200,000 Election owe ily 
Democrat 28,200,000 — 268 306 
Independent 9,600,000 Republican Seats 162 124 
Socialist & Other 600,000 Other Party Seats 5 5 
By sections: 


Est. Est. Est. 
Dem. Rep. Other 


Seats Seats Party Net Change from 1940 
New England 13 15 — Dem. Loss__1 Seat 
Middle Atlantic 68 36 I Dem. Gain 7 Seats 
East Central 51 26 -- Dem. Gain 18 Seats 
West Central 23 27 4 Dem. Gain 7 Seats 
South 118 4 -— Dem. Gain 2 Seats 
Rocky Mountain 12 4 a= Dem. Gain 2 Seats 
Pacific Coast 21 12 = Dem. Gain 3 Seats 
National 306 124 5 Dem. Gain 38 Seats 


(Minimum necessary for control of House—218) 
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Estimated distribution of seats in the House 
of Representatives if election were held today. 
(June 21, '42—alPo) 


By sections: 

Est Est. 

Dem Rep. Other 

Seats Seats Party 
New England 10 18 os 
Middle Atlantic 58 46 1 
East Central 46 31 -- 
West Central 14 36 4 
South 118 4 _- 
Rocky Mountain 12 4 _- 
Pacific Coast 20 13 _- 
National 278 152 


Which way do you think the government's 
war effort would go ahead faster—if the 
Republicans had more power in Washington, 
or if the Republicans had less power in 
Washington? (June 27, '42—aIPo) 


Faster if G.O.P. had more power 21% 
Faster if G.O.P. has less power 31 


Would make no difference 27 
Undecided 21 
1944? 


Presidential possibilities (other than Roose- 
velt) for 1944 (May 20, '42—aIPo) 


If Election 1940 


Were Now Election 
Democratic Seats 278 268 
Republican Seats 152 162 
Other Party 5 5 


Net Change from 1940 


Dem. Loss 4 seats 
Dem. Loss 3 seats 
Dem. Gain 13 seats 
Dem. Loss 2 seats 
Dem. Gain 2 seats 
Dem. Gain 2 seats 
Dem. Gain 2 seats 
Dem. Gain 10 seats 


General MacArthur 
Wendell Willkie 
Thomas E. Dewey 
Donald Nelson 
Henry A. Wallace 


ype 


If it came to a choice between Willkie and 
Dewey for Republican candidate for President 
in 1944, which man would you prefer? (June 
20, *42—alIPo) 

Vote of Republicans 
Willkie 52% 
Dewey 48 


2. GOVERNMENTAL POLICY 


THE INCOME TAX 


In order to help pay for the war, the gov- 
ernment will be forced to increase income 
taxes. If you were the one to decide, how 
much income tax, if any, would you ask a 
typical family of four with an income of 
$1,000 a year to pay? (The question was re- 
peated for various sums up to $100,000) 
(April 19, '42—a1Po) 


Typical U.S. What the New Income 
Family (Father, Income Tax Tax 
Mother and Would Be If Rates 
2Children) Public Wrote Proposed by 
Earning: the Bill Treasury 
$ 1,000 $ 7 Nothing 
1,500 24 Nothing 


2,000 54 Nothing 
3,000 201 $ 118 
5,000 470 587 
10,000 1,640 2,143 
50,000 13,700 26,537 
100,000 33,700 68,261 


In order to help pay the cost of the war, 
would you be willing to pay a tax of about 
two weeks’ salary per year, in addition to all 
other taxes that you pay? (April 22, '42— 
AIPO) 


Yes 64% 
No 31 
Undecided 5 


Asked of Community Leaders: In the case 
of income taxes would you be in favor of re- 
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WAR BONDS AND 
COMPULSORY SAVINGS 


ducing the amount of personal exemptions— 
that is, broadening the base—so that more 
people would have to pay income taxes? 
(May 23, '42—alIPo) 


Yes 57% 
No 41 
Undecided 2 


At what income level do you think a typical 
family of four—a married man with two 
children—should start paying a federal in- 
come tax? (May 23, '42—aIPo) 


Median average $1,800 


Would you like to have a regular amount 
deducted from each pay check to pay your 
Federal income tax next year? (June 19, 
*42—alPo) 


February June 
Favor 45% 50% 
Opposed 45 43 
Undecided 10 7 


NATIONAL SALES TAX 


In order to help pay the cost of the war, 
should the federal government put a national 
sales tax of two per cent on everything that 
people buy? (May 3, '42—a1Po) 


Two per cent tax 


Favor 54% 
Oppose 46 
Three per cent tax 
Favor 46% 
Oppose 54 
Five per cent tax 
Favor 46% 
Oppose 57 


Asked of Community Leaders: Do you 
favor or oppose a national sales tax? (May 
22, "42—alIPo) 


Favor 69% 
Oppose 28 
Undecided 3 


How much should the largest sales tax 
be? (May 22, '42—a1Po) 
Largest number named 2% 


What is the largest amount out of each 
dollar of your salary or wages you would be 
able to put into war savings bonds or stamps? 
(May 15, '42—alIPo) 

Average Amt. 
Willing to 


Amt. of Earnings Have Deducted 


Less than $30 a week 8% 
More than $30 a week 10 


Would you be willing to have your em- 
ployer take a regular part of your wages or 
salary each pay day to buy war savings bonds 
or stamps for you? (May 15, °42—a!Po) 


Employer already doing so 23% 
Yes—would be willing 43 
No—would not be willing 

at this time 32 


FATE OF DEPRESSION-BORN 
AGENCIES 
Should the CCC in its present form be done 


away with until the end of the war? (April 
18, "42—alIPo) 


Yes 54% 
No 37 
Undecided 9 


Should the NYA (National Youth Admin- 
istration) be done away with until the end 
of the war? (April 18, °42—a1Po) 


Yes 38% 

No 43 

Undecided 19 
CENSORSHIP 


Do you feel that too much news, too little 
news, or about the right amount of news is 
being given out about the war? (May °42— 
FOR.) 


About right 50.0% 
Too much 26.9 
Too little 13.9 
Don't know 9.2 


Do you feel the news presents things about 
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the way they actually are, or that it is being 
colored to make things better than they are 
or worse than they are? (May ‘42—For.) 


479 
Uncolored 40.9% 
Colored better 36.3 
Colored worse 78 
Don't know 15.0 


3. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


RATIONING 


About how many pounds of sugar a week 
does your family use? (April 8, '42—a1Po) 


Approximate Average—1 lb. per person 
What is the smallest amount of sugar your 
family could get along on each week? 


Average—g ounces (.6 lb.) per person 


About how long do you think it will be before 


able to drive your car? (May 17, '42—alPo) 


Have had to lay up car already because tires 
are worn out 


Will have to put up autos between now and 
October 1, if continue driving at present rate 


Will have to put up autos between now and 
May 1, 1943, if continue driving at pres- 
ent rate 


Between May 1, 1943, and May 1, 1944 


Tires will last two years or more, even at 
present rate of driving 


Reactions to gasoline rationing on the East- 
ern seaboard (May 31, '42—alPo) 


1. A full third of the people in the ra- 
tioned areas are not convinced that ra- 
tioning is necessary. Some even think it 
was put into effect to make the country 
“war conscious.” 


2. An even larger proportion—nearly four in 
every ten—believe that the distribution 
of ration cards giving some people more 
gasoline than others has not been fair. 


3. Approximately seven in every ten see no 
reason why Congressmen should have 
“X” cards allowing them unlimited use 
of gasoline. 


Would it or would it not be possible for 
you and your family to get along without a 
car? (May 17, '42—a1Po) 


Coulddo Must 
without have 
car car 
Farm areas 32% 68% 
Towns under 10,000 pop. 55 45 
Towns and cities over 10,000 63 37 


your tires are so worn out that you will not be 


Approximately 400,000 families 


4,400,000 


12,000,000 


6,400,000 


1,800,000 


PRICE AND WAGE CEILINGS 


A law in Canada keeps wage and salary 
rates from going higher than they are now 
and also keeps all prices, including prices of 
farm products, from going higher. Would 
you approve or disapprove of such a law in 
the United States? (April 5, '42—ar1Po) 


Approve 66% 

Disapprove 24 

Undecided 10 
Trend: 


Favor Op- Un- 
Control posed decided 


Sept. 1941 62% 32% 6% 
Dec. 1941 63 28 9 
Mar. 1942 66 24 10 
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By occupation: 
Skilled, semi- 
skilled and un- 
skilled labor 63% 26% 11% 


Farmers 64 27 9 
Asked of Community Leaders: Do you 


think the government should put a ceiling 
over wages? (May 24, '42—alIPo) 


Yes 82% 
No 15 
Undecided 3 


Do you think the government WILL put a 
ceiling over wages? (May 24, '42—alIPo) 


Yes 52% 
No 35 
No opinion 13 


Vote of General Public on Combined Wage- 
Price Control (May 24, '42—alIPo) 


Trend: 


April May 
Favor 66% 74% 
Oppose 24 18 
Undecided 10 8 


REGULATION OF BUSINESS 


Do you think business and industry are 
going all-out to win the war? (April 17, 
*42—alPo) 


Yes 58% 
No 33 
Undecided 9 


It has been suggested that Congress pass 
laws regulating business firms and profits to 
a much greater extent. Would you approve or 
disapprove of this? (April 4, '42—a1Po) 

Approve 77% 
Disapprove 23 


LABOR UNIONS 


Do you think labor unions are going all- 
out to win the war? (April 17, °42—a1Po) 


Yes 37% 
No 50 
Undecided 13 


Are you in favor of labor unions? (May 6, 
"42—alIPo) 


Yes No 
Farmers 52% 48% 
Businessmen 66 34 
White Collar 69 31 
Professional 77 23 
Skilled Workers 75 25 
Unskilled 71 29 
National Average 67 33 


Do you think all labor unions should be 
required to register with the federal govern- 
ment and report the amount of money they 
take in and spend each year? (April 3, '42— 
AIPO) 

Vote of those with opinions: 


Yes 93% 
No 7 


Asked of farmers: John L. Lewis is plan- 
ning to organize the dairy farmers of the 
country into a branch of the CIO union. Do 
you favor or oppose this movement to or- 
ganize farmers into labor unions? (May 6, 
*42—alPo) 


Favor 11% 
Oppose 70 
Undecided 19 


THE FARMER 


Do you think farmers are going all-out to 
win the war? (April 17, °42—a1Po) 


Yes 69% 
No 12 
Undecided 19 


Should farm benefits be done away with 
until the end of the war? (April 18, '42— 
AIPO) 


Yes 43% 
No 40 
Undecided 17 

Farm vote on cutting out benefit payments: 
Yes 46% 
No 46 
Undecided 17 


Asked of dairy farmers only: Are you in 
favor of, or opposed to, the proposed Dairy 
Farmers Union, to be organized by John L. 
Lewis? (June 10, '42—a1Po) 


Favor Lewis Union 16% 
Opposed 74 
Undecided 10 
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In your opinion, are you at the present 
time receiving a fair price for your chief cash 
crop or product. (June 10, '42—a1Po) 

Satisfied 
with present Dis- Un- 
price satisfied decided 


Dairy farmers 52% 45% 3% 


Wheat Farmers 52 43 
Cotton Farmers 57 31 12 
Corn Farmers 67 25 
Hog Farmers 87 9 4 
Others 55 20 25 
All farmers 58 28 14 


4. DOMESTIC ISSUES IN CANADA 


POLITICAL 


In Australia people are made to pay a fine 
if they do not vote on election day. Do you 
think the Canadian government should make 
people who do not vote in the coming plebi- 
scite pay a $5 fine? (June 3, '42—c1Po0) 


Yes 38% 
No 52 
Don't know 10 


Those who voted Stay-at-homes 


in 1940 in 1940 
Yes 41% 30% 
No 50 56 
Don’t know 9 14 


It has been suggested that all provincial 
by-elections should be postponed until the 
war is over, even if this meant leaving some 
districts without a member in the legislature. 
Would you approve or disapprove if this were 
done? (June 17, '42—c1Po) 


TAXES AND WAR LOANS 


Suppose it was your job to decide income 
taxes for the coming year. How much would 
you have a man married, with two children, 
earning (various amounts from $1,500 a year 
or $30 a week to $25,000 a year or $500 a 
week) pay in Dominion income taxes next 
year? (April 15, '42—c1P0) 


Family of 4 Tax which Public Taxes as set 


earning: would set by Government 
$ 1,500 $ 23 Nothing 
2,500 191 $ 30 
5,000 875 525 
25,000 8,200 9,511 


By economic status: 


Tax Suggested By: 


Upper Income 
Earning: Group 
$ 1,500 $ 2 
2,500 186 
5,000 865 
25,000 8,700 


Middle Income 


Lower Income 


Group Group 

$ 22 $ 22 
184 196 

904 857 
8,300 7,900 





Approve 48% 

Disapprove 41 

Undecided II 

Ontario Quebec 
Approve 58% 26% 
Disapprove 34 58 
Undecided ss] 16 
By political affiliation: 
Conservatives Liberals 

Approve 56% 43% 
Disapprove 37 46 
Undecided 7 II 


Compared with British attitude on like 
issue: 


British Poll Canadian Poll 
Approve 57% 48% 
Disapprove 25 41 


Undecided 14 II 


Would you be willing to have your em- 
ployer take ten cents out of every dollar of 
your wages or salary to lend to the govern- 
ment without interest until the war is over? 
(May 20, '42—c1Po) 


Yes 51% 
No 43 
Undecided 6 
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By income level: 


Yes No Undecided 
Above average 66% 28% 6% 
Average 55 40 5 
Below average 45 48 7 


CLOTHES RATIONING? 


Have you been accustomed to buying two 
pairs of trousers with your suits or just one? 
(May 13, '42—c1Po) 


One Pair 45% 
Two Pair 48 
Both 9 


Do you feel the recent government legisla- 
tion limiting all suits to one pair of trousers 
will save any material? (May 13, '42—cIPo) 


Yes 38% 
No 49 
Don't know 13 


By income status: 


Yes No Don’t Know 
Wealthy 33% 57% 10% 
Average 42 49 9 
Poor 26 48 16 


How many wearable dresses (or suits of 
clothes) do you have in your wardrobe in the 
course of a normal year? (May 16, '42— 
CIPO) 

Men 
23% have 1 suit 
38% have 2 suits 
22% have 3 suits 
10% have 4 suits 
7% have 5 suits or more 


Women 
50% have 5 dresses or less 
37% have 6 to 10 dresses 
13% have 11 dresses or more 


If there should be a general rationing of 
clothing because of shortages of labor or 
materials, what is the smallest number of 
dresses (suits of clothes) you could get along 
with in any one year? (May 16, '42—c1Po) 


Men 
48% said 1 suit 
40% said 2 suits 
8% said 3 suits 
2% said 4 suits 
2% said 5 suits or more 


Women 
78% said 5 dresses or less 
20% said 6 to 10 dresses | 
2% said 11 dresses or more 


/ 


How many new dresses (suits of clothes) 
would you have to buy to just get along on 


that number during the coming year? (May U 
16, '42—cIPO) 
Men 

ch 


33% need buy o suits 

55% need buy 1 suit 

10% need buy 2 suits 

1% need buy 3 suits 

1% need buy 4 suits or more 
Women 

22% need buy o dresses 

20% need buy 1 dress 

29% need buy 2 dresses } 

14% need buy 3 dresses 

9% need buy 4 dresses 

6% need buy 5 dresses or more 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


If the government should start a national 
health plan, would you be willing to pay a fi 
small part of your (or your family’s) in- / 
come every month so that you and your 


family would receive medical and _ hospital 7 
care whenever you needed it? (Apr. 8, '42— 1 
CIPO) 
Would be willing 75% 
Would not be willing 18 
Undecided 7 ‘ 
By age group: : 
Yes No Undecided 
21—29 yrs. 79% 14% 7% ( 
31—39 78 16 6 
41—49 75 17 8 
51—59 75 18 7 
Over 60 68 25 7 
By economic status: 
Yes No Undecided ' 
Wealthy 76% 21% 3% ) 
Average 79 15 6 ; 
Poor 74 18 8 


How much would you be willing to pay 
each month? (Apr. 8, '42—c1Po) 


Average amount 


per month ' 
Single person with no 
dependents $1 
Family of two $2 
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Part Two: The War 


1. AMERICAN ESTIMATES 


U.S. ARMED FORCES 


Should the President, as commander-in- 
chief of the armed forces of the country, name 
a military leader to direct both the army and 
the navy? (May 27, '42—a1Po) 


Vote of community leaders: 


Favor unified command 49% 

Opposed 40 

Undecided II 
Vote of general public: 

Favor unified command 41% 

Opposed 41 

Undecided 18 


Do you think the draft is being handled 
fairly in your community? (May 2, ’42—aIPo) 
National vote: 


Think draft has been handled fairly 88% 
Think it has not been handled fairly 12 


Vote of those with member 
of family in armed forces: 


Think draft has been handled fairly 85% 
Think it has not been handled fairly 15 


Should 18- and 19-year-old men be drafted? 
(June 11, '42—alIPo) 


Favor drafting men 18-19 42% 
Opposed 52 
Not voting 6 


How much money should an army private’s 
wife, without children, receive to live on? 
How much would you add to this for each 
child? (June 17, '42—a1Po) 


Average of all answers: 


For wife $40 
For each child $15 


It has been suggested that men in American 
prisons who are eligible for parole in the next 
two or three years be paroled now to enlist 
in the armed forces. Do you favor or oppose 
this proposal? (June 24, '42—alPo) 


Favor 66% 
Opposed 21 
Qualified answers 6 
No opinion 7 


LENGTH OF WAR 


About how much longer do you think the 
war will last? (June 7, '42—a1Po) 
Average of public's guess on length of war: 
Jan. 2.2 years more 
Mar. (after Singapore) 2.8 years more 
April 2.4 years more 
Today (June) 2.0 years more 


Today's (June) guess by years: 


Less than 2 years 35% 
2 years 26 
3 years 14 
More than 3 years 15 
Other or no answer 10 


It took us about a year and a half after our 
entry into the last war to win it. Do you feel 
it will take more time, less time, or about 
the same time to win this war? (If more) 
About how long do you feel it will take? 
(May *42—For.) 


Less (than a year and a half) 9.0% 
About the same length of time 11.1 
1% to 2 years 6.5% 
2 to 3 years 23.4 
3 to 4 years 17.0 
Moretime4 to 5 years 11.0 67.8 
5 to 7 years 3-9 
7 to 10 years 1.4 
10 years and over 4 
Don’t know how much 
longer 4.2 
Don’t know about length of war 11.2 


Median prediction on length of war—ap- 
proximately 2 years 8 months. 


With which of these four statements do you 
come closest to agreeing? (May '42—For.) 
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This war is not as serious as it 
looks, and we will win it with- 
out much trouble 5.1% 


While there is absolutely no 
doubt that we will win this war 
in the end, it is going to be a 
very tough job 80.6 


WAR EFFORT 


What do you regard as the greatest problem 
the country now faces in winning the war? 
(April 26, '42—a1Po) 


1. Speeding up war production 28% 


2. Shipping and _ transportation 
shortage 19 
3. Uniting the people behind the 
war effort 15 


4. Getting labor into line, and 
eliminating fights between la- 


bor and industry 9 
5. Increasing the armed forces 5 
6. Solving the problem of war 

material shortage 5 


It is entirely possible that we 
may not win a decisive victory 
even if we all pitch in and make 
every minute count 10.8 


It is clear now that we will 
never win a decisive victory over 
the Axis eS 


Don’t know 2.8 


7. Eliminating government red 
tape and political inefficiency 
8. Getting an offensive started 
9. Cleaning up fifth columnists 
10. Financing the war 
11. Miscellaneous and undecided I 


NWSW 


Should all men and women over 18 who 
are not already in military service be required 
to register with the government for some 
kind of civilian defense or warwork? (April 
10, °42—alIPo) 


Yes 80% 
No 14 
Undecided 6 


Which of these things do you think the government should do now, and which do you think 


would be going too far? (May '42—For.) 


Take over and run any factories that can 
make war materials if the owners refuse 
to do it themselves 


Register all men not in the army and navy 
for work in defense industries wherever 
they are needed 


Strictly ration all foods or materials that might 
become scarce 


Make all women without jobs give three or 
four hours a week to war work activities 
according to their abilities (unless they 
have young children) 

Make men who strike on defense work join 
either the army or navy 

Require everyone to be fingerprinted and 
carry identification papers at all times 

Register all able-bodied women for possible 
full-time jobs in war work according to 
their abilities (unless they have young 
children) 

Require everyone who makes overtime pay 


or gets an increase in salary buy defense 
bonds with it 


Going Don't 
Do now too far know 
87.9% 6.4% 5-7% 
79.3 14.1 6.6 
77:3 16.1 6.6 
74.8 18.8 6.4 
73-3 17.1 9.6 
72.1 20.5 7-4 
68.4 24.4 7.2 


46.0 46.1 7.9 
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After finding out what each person can do, 
should the government have the power to 
tell each citizen what to do as his part in 
the war effort and require him or her to do it? 


Yes 58% 
No 33 
Undecided 9 


Are you doing any volunteer war work? 
(If no) Have you tried to get some? (May 
"42—FoR.) 


Yes 31.6% 
No, but tried to get some 6.7 
No 61.7 


(If no to both above questions) Why are 
you not doing volunteer war work? (May "42 
—FOR.) 

No time, because of jobs, children, 

etc. 39-5% 

Age or illness 17.3 


CAPABLE LEADERSHIP 


Do you feel that on the whole those in 
charge of our military operations are doing a 
good job, only a fair job, or a poor job up to 
now? Those in charge of our naval opera- 


Our military operations 

Our naval operations 

Protecting our war industries and projects 
Civilian defense 

Production of war materials 


Would you like to see any of these men 
given an important position in Roosevelt's 
war administration? (May '42—ForR.) 


Douglas MacArthur 57.3% 
Wendell Willkie 35.8 
Henry Ford 30.9 
Thomas E. Dewey 24.7 
Herbert Hoover 16.8 
F. H. La Guardia 12.5 
Charles Lindbergh 12.5 
Bernard Baruch 9.9 
Alfred Landon 8.9 
William O. Douglas 5.7 
John L. Lewis 2.0 
None of these 16.0 





233.0% 
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There's no organization, don’t know 


where to go, etc. 6.6 
Have defense job or expect call to 

service 45 
Other, or no particular reason 32.1 


Are you in favor of, or opposed to, aviation 
training for boys in high school? (May 29, 
*42—alPo) 

Favor aviation instruction 


for boys in high schools 77% 
Opposed 12 
Undecided 11 


Do you think that professional sports should 
be continued during the war, or should they 
be stopped until after the war? (April 15, 
*42—alIPo) 


Continued 66% 
Stopped 24 
Undecided 10 


tions? Of protecting our war industries and 
projects? Of civilian defense? Of production 
of war materials? (May '42—ForR.) 


Good Only fair Poor Don't know 
67.3% 179% 2.5% 12.3% 
58.0 23.5 5.4 13.1 
47-6 28.4 8.4 15.6 
47-5 32.6 8.2 11.7 
45-7 35.2 8.4 10.7 


It usually hzppens that some people are good 
for peacetime government jobs who aren't 
so good for wartime government jobs. Are 
there any people on this list that you think 
have done a particularly good job since the 
war broke out? Are there any you have been 
somewhat disappointed in since the war be- 
gan? (May '42—For.) 


Disap- 
Good pointing 
Donald Nelson (head of War 
Production Board) 47.2% 28% 
Cordell Hull (Secretary of 
State) 29.7 2.1 
Sumner Welles (Undersec- 
retary of State) 26.4 I. 
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Disap- 
Good pointing 
Frank Knox (Secretary of 


Navy) 25.9 11.2 
William Knudsen (Lt. Gen., 

production) 21.3 4.6 
Henry Stimson (Secretary 

of War) 20.8 6.2 
Leon Henderson (Price 

Control Administrator) 20.1 11.3 
Henry Morgenthau (Secre- 

tary of the Treasury) 15.1 3.6 
Gen. George Marshall (Chief 

of Staff) 14.9 9 
Harry Hopkins (Lend-Lease 

Administrator ) 13.0 6.6 
Henry Wallace (Vice Presi- 

ident) 10.9 7.1 
Jesse Jones (Secretary of 

Commerce) 7.4 7.4 
Harold Ickes (Secretary of 

Interior) 6.8 14.3 
Sidney Hillman (Defense 

Labor Coordinator) 5.8 9.1 
Frances Perkins (Secretary 

of Labor) 4.0 33-3 
None or don’t know 30.1 51.7 








*299.4% t173-3% 

* With 30.1 per cent giving no definite answers, 
this means that 69.9 per cent of the people gave 
269.3 per cent definite answers. In other words, on 
the average each person made favorable mention 
of nearly four individuals on the list. 

t+ With 51.7 per cent giving no definite answers, 
this means that 48.3 gave 121.6 per cent definite 
answers. In other words, on the average each per- 
son made unfavorable mention of about two and 
a half individuals on the list. 


CHIEF ENEMY 
Which do you think is our No. 1 enemy 
in the war—Japan or Germany? (June 28, 
*42—alPo) 
Today Mar. Dec. 


1942 1941 
Believe Germany the 
chief enemy 50% 47% 64% 
Believe Japan the chief 
enemy 25 28 15 
Believe they are equal 
threats 23 23 23 


By sections: 
Germany Japan Both Undecided 


New Eng. & Mid 
Atlantic 90% 2% 232% 32% 


East Central 49 26 22 2 
West Central 52 26 21 I 
South 51 19 29 I 
Mountain 50 28 21 I 
Pacific Coast 45 31 21 3 


In the war with Germany do you feel that 


our chief enemy is the German people as a | 
whole, or the German government? (June | 


13, '42—alPo) 


German people 6% } 
German government 79 
No opinion 15 


British answers (compiled by the British 
Institute of Public Opinion): 
G. people G. government Un- 
chief enemy chief enemy decided | 


Sept. 1939 6% 91% 3% = 
Aug. 1940 4! 56 2 
Nov. 1940 50 48 2 


POSSIBILITIES FOR PEACE 


Asked of community leaders only: Should | 
the Allies offer peace terms at this time to 


Finland? (May 30, '42—a1Po) ) 
Yes 43% 
No 45 
Undecided 12 


Asked of community leaders only: Should the 
Allies offer peace terms at this time to Italy? 
(May 30, '42—a1Po) 


Yes 16% 
No 79 
Undecided 5 } 


A NAME FOR THIS WAR? 


President Roosevelt has asked the public to 
think up a good name to call the present war. 
What would you suggest? (other than “Sec- 
ond World War” or “World War II”) (April 
29, '42—aIPo) f 





War of World Freedom 26% 
War of Freedom 14 
War of Liberty 13 
Anti-Dictator War II 
War for Humanity 9 


Survival War 
The People’s War 
Anti-Nazi War 
Total War 

War of Liberation 
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2. CANADIAN ESTIMATES 


CHIEF ENEMY 


In the long run, which country do you think 
js the greatest obstacle to an allied victory— 
Germany or Japan? (May 23, '42—c1Po) 


Germany 58% 

Japan 22 

No difference 13 

No opinion 7 

By Sex: 
Men Women 

Germany 62% 48% 
Japan 20 26 
No Difference 12 16 
No opinion 6 10 


Which do you think is our No. 1 Enemy 
in the war—Japan or Germany? (June 29, 
*42—cIPO) 


Canadian Vote Amer. Vote 


Believe Germany the 

chief enemy 58% 50% 
Believe Japan the chief 

enemy 22 25 
Believe they are equal 

threats 13 23 
Undecided 7 2 


Do you think that a Japanese attack on 
Canada's west coast is likely within the next 
year? (May 27, '42—cIPo) 


Yes 56% 
No 35 
Don’t know 9 


By attitude toward conscription: 


Yes No Don't 
Know 
Those for conscription 63% 32% 5% 
Those against con- 
scription 51 40 9 
By vote in plebiscite: 
Yes No Don't 
Know 
Those voting “Yes” in 
plebiscite 61% 33% 6% 
Those voting “No” 50 42 8 


POLITICS AND THE WAR 


It has been said that quarreling among 
political parties has interfered with Canada’s 
war effort. Do you agree, or disagree? (May 
30, '42—cIPO) 


Agree 49% 
Disagree 34 
Don't know 18 
Ontario Quebec 
Agree 53% 36% 
Disagree 34 40 
Undecided 13 24 
Men Women 
Agree 49% 49% 
Disagree 36 27 
Undecided 15 24 


Do you think the present session of parlia- 
ment in Ottawa has wasted too much time 
in political talk, or do you think that on the 
whole they have done a pretty good war 
job? (June 13, '42—c1Po) 


Wasted too much time 49% 
Done a pretty good job 41 
Undecided 10 
By attitude on conscription issue: 
Those Those 
Wanting Opposing 
Conscription Conscription 
Wasted too much time 57% 37% 
Done a pretty good job 37 48 
Undecided 6 15 
By vote in Plebiscite: 
Voted Yes Voted No 
Wasted too much time 54% 35% 
Done a pretty good job 40 48 
Undecided 6 17 


By political affiliation: 
Liberals Conservatives 


Wasted too much time 38% 65% 
Done a good job 52 29 
Undecided 10 6 


MOBILIZATION OF 
MAN POWER 


Do you feel that you could be of more use 
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to your country by doing some other kind 
of work? (June 6, '42—c1Po) 


Yes 45% 
No 38 
Undecided 17 


Is your job directly connected with the 
war effort? (June 6, '42—cIPo) 


Directly connected with war 


effort 15% 
Indirectly connected 27 
Not connected, either directly 

or indirectly 58 


Do you think Canadian Airmen should 
fight as a separate Canadian Airforce, or 
should they continue to fight as part of the 
R.A.F. as at present? (June 27, '42—c1IPo) 


Quebec Rest of Canada 


Separate air force 60% 21% 
Part of R.A.F. 20 62 
No opinion 20 17 


THE PLEBISCITE AND 
CONSCRIPTION 


Will you vote for or against freeing the gov- 
ernment from any pledges it has made on 
restricting the methods of raising men for 
military service? (Apr. 4, '42—c1P0) 


Feb. 21 Mar. 14 Apr.1 


Vote to free 60% 64% 62% 
Vote against 24 28 27 
Undecided 16 8 II 


By income bracket: 
Upper Middle Lower 


Vote to free 72% 70% 54% 
Vote against 20 21 34 
Undecided 8 9 12 
Urban vs. Rural: 
Small 

Farm Town City 
Vote to free 57% 59% 68% 
Vote against 29 30 23 
Undecided 14 11 9 


Asked of only those who believe they have 
made up their mind on the Plebiscite issue: 
Will you vote for or against freeing the gov- 
ernment from any pledges it has made on 
restricting the methods of raising men for 
military service? (Apr. 11, '42—cIPO) 


For Against 


Nova Scotia and P. E. I. 80% 20% 
New Brunswick 65 35 
Quebec 26 74 
Ontario 88 12 
Manitoba go 10 
Saskatchewan 82 18 
Alberta 81 19 
British Columbia gI 9 


If a majority of the people vote “yes” in 
the plebiscite—that is, vote to free the Gov- 
ernment from its pledges—do you think the 
Government is then likely to conscript men 
for overseas service? (May 2, '42—cIPo) 


Yes 68% 
No 16 
No Opinion 16 


If you were asked to vote today on the 
question of conscription for overseas service, 
would you vote for it or against it? (elimi- 
nating 9% “don’t know”) (May 9, '42— 
CIPO) 

Provincial Figures: 

End of Middle of 
April March 
For Against For Against 
Nova Scotia and 


mm & 68% 32% 71% 20% 
New Brunswick 52 48 57 43 
Quebec 19 81 21 79 
Ontario 76 24 75 25 
Manitoba 84 16 85 15 
Saskatchewan 74 26 73 27 
Alberta 70 30 72 28 


British Columbia 74 26 72 28 


Do you think conscription for overseas ser- 
vice would mean that you, or any member 
of your immediate family, would be con- 
scripted for military service? (June 10, '42— 
cIPo) 


Yes 48% 
No 45 
Don't know 7 


Do you think the results of the recent plebis- 
cite meant that the people wanted conscrip- 
tion for overseas right away, or did it mean 
that they wanted the government to have 4 
free hand to use its own judgment? (June 
20, '42—cIPO) 
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Conscription right away 37% 
Free hands of government 58 
No opinion 
By section: 
Rest of 
What vote meant: Quebec Canada 
Conscription right away 21 42 
Free hands of government 72 54 
No opinion 7 4 
By attitude toward conscription: 
Those Those 
for against 
What vote meant: Conscription Conser. 
Conscription right away 49 19 
Free hands of government 49 73 
No opinion 2 8 
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If you were asked to vote today on the 
question of conscription for overseas service, 
would you vote for it or against it? (June 24, 
"42—cIPO) 


3. BRITISH REACTIONS 
(Based on Surveys by British Institute of Public Opinion) 


Are you satisfied, or dissatisfied with, Win- 
ston Churchill as Prime Minister? (June 6, 
*42—AalPo) 

Satisfied Dissatisfied Don't 


know 
July, 1940 88% 7% S% 
Nov., 1940 89 6 5 
Mar., 1941 88 7 5 
June, 1941 87 9 4 
Oct., 1941 84 11 5 
Jan., 1942 89 7 4 
Mar., 1942 82 11 7 
April, 1942 82 13 5 
May, 1942 87 8 5 


If anything should happen to Churchill, 
who would you like to see succeed him? (May 
16, '42—a1Po) 


May Last Dec. 
Edea 37% 38% 
Cripps 34 . 
Bevin 2 7 
Atlee 2 3 
Beaverbrook 2 11 


* Less than 1 per cent. 


In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied 
with the government's conduct of the war? 
(June 6, ’42—a1Po) 

Satisfied Dissatisfied Undecided 


June 1941 58% 30% 12% 
Nov. 44 38 18 


1941 In Favor Opposed Undecided 
December 6 53% 35% 12% 
December 12 60 30 10 
December 30 57 34 9 

1942 
January 31 55 35 10 
February 25 52 37 11 
March 13 55 37 8 
April 20 55 36 9 
May 30 59 33 8 

Mar. 1942 35 50 15 

April 50 38 12 

Today (May) 63 24 13 


Are you in favor of, or opposed to, con- 
tinuing defensive operations for the rest of 
the year? (April 1, '42—a1Po) 

Favor defensive operations for 


the rest of the year 10% 
Favor taking offensive 67 
Undecided 23 


Some people say that even if invading the 
continent this summer might cost more than 
invading next summer, results would make 
additional cost worthwhile. Do you agree or 
disagree? (June 6, '42—c1Po) 


Agree 49% 
Disagree 17 
Undecided 34 


What do you think is the most important 
war problem the British government must 
solve in the next few months? (May 11, "42 
—cIPo) 

(1) Invading Continent 

(2) Shipping Losses 

(3) Production of War Materials 

(4) The Far East and India 

(5) Miscellaneous 


Do you think it is possible for the allies to 
defeat Germany this year? (June 8, '42—c1P0) 
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April May 
Yes 41% 52% 
No 40 24 
Don't know 19 24 


How can Britain best help defeat Germany 
this year? (May 16, '42—al1Po) 


By invading continent or attack- 


ing elsewhere 36% 
By giving all possible aid to Russia 15 
By bombing Germany 13 
By increasing production 9 
Misc. and undecided 27 


How do you think Great Britain can best 
help to defeat Germany this year? (June 8, 
*42—CcIPO) 


By invading continent 32% 
By helping Russia 14 
Bombing Germany 21 
Improving production 11 
Miscellaneous 22 


In your opinion, is there anything more 
Britain and Russia could do to help each other? 
(Apr. 6, '42—cIPo) 


= 0/ 


Yes 37/o 


No 35 
Undecided 28 


Asked of those answering “yes” to the above 
question: What would you suggest? 


A British offensive on a second 


front 12% 
“Closer cooperation” between the 

two countries 9 
Increased British production 6 
Greater British war effort 3 


In your opinion, should India’s demand for 
self-government be granted during the war, 
or should it wait until after the war? (Apr. 
6, °42—cIPO) 


During the war 31% 
After the war 41 
Undecided 26 
“Never” 2 


Complaints have been made that factories 
are not turning out all the war supplies they 
might. Do you believe that these complaints 
are justified or unjustified?” (April 4, '42— 
AIPO) 


Justified 57% 
Unjustified 16 
Don't know 27 


4. AUSTRALIAN REACTIONS 


(Based on Surveys of Australian Institute of Public Opinion) 


Do you wish any great changes in our way 
of life after the war? (Apr. '42—c1Po) 


Yes 67% 
No 19 
Undecided 14 


Do you approve or disapprove the new reg- 
ulation to stop both wages and prices from 
going higher than they are now? (May 1, 
*42—alPo) 


Approve “pegged” wages and 


prices 83% 
Disapprove 7 
Undecided 10 


Do you think state governments should be 
retained or abolished? (May 25, '42—c1P0) 


Should be retained 19% 
Should be abolished 57 
Undecided or don’t know 24 


Do you consider yourself economically bet- 
ter off than before the war? (May 25, '42— 
cIPpo) 


Yes 16% 
No 59 
Undecided 25 


Would you approve or disapprove, of 
opening places of amusement to soldiers on 
Sundays? (May 25, '42—alIPo) 


Approve 8% 
Disapprove 71 
Undecided 21 
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Part Three: Post-War Prospects 
1. PLANNING FOR PEACE 





ne above 
Which of these seems better to you—for us to win the war first and then think about the 
peace, or to start now thinking about the kind of peace we want after the war? (June '42— 
12% FOR.) 
UY. &. Canadian Business Intellectual 
9 public public leaders leaders 
6 Win war first 58.5% 57-5% 49.9% 16.6% 
3 Plan peace now 33-1 39.0 46.5 79.1 
ond Gul Don't know 8.1 3-2 3.6 4:3 
he war, Which one of these six policies comes closest to what you would like to see your country do 
? (Apr. when the war is over? (June '42—FoR.) 
U.S. Canadian Business Intellectual 
1%, : public public leaders leaders 
' Stay at home and have just as little as possible 
: to do with any other country 11.1% 7.9% 3.5% 1.0% 
2 Have as little as possible to do with any coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia, but form a new 
factories union to include in one government all North 
ae they and South American countries 6.9 5.8 4-4 1.1 
nplaints ‘ . 
, "42— | Use our influence to try to organize the world 
| for peace, but form no actual ties with any 
z | other country 26.2 9.4 22.4 9.2 
I/o Try to form a new league or association with 
: all the different nations of the world and 
take an active part in making it work 34.3 33.8 43.6 61.2 
Try to form some sort of close connection 
with the British empire 9.9 7.9 
Try to form some sort of close connection 
en oS ip en aay? = 24.3 
Try to form a new union (or world-wide 
federation) to include in one government all 
democracies everywhere in the world 8.4 12.9 6.8 10.6 
)%o Don't know 9.6 5.9 9.4 9.0 
, Well Poorly Unin- 
) By degree of information: informed informed formed 
lly bet- For national or hemispheric isolation 11.9% 19.1% 26.0% 
, 4a For using influence without forming ties 26.4 29.7 22.8 
For taking effective part in a league 47.6 31.7 16.5 
For close connection with Britain 5.1 3.0 1.7 
For “Union Now” of democracies 7.4 11.1 7.8 
Don't know 1.6 5.4 25.2 
we, of WHO WILL DICTATE PEACE? United States 
iers on Asked of Americans: Which country do you Should have most to say 82.3% 
| think should have the most to say about what wij] have most to say 59.7 


kind of peace there should be? Which coun- 


try do you think actually wil have the most 
to say about the peace? (Apr. '42—FoR.) 


Asked of Canadians: Which country do 
you think should have the most to say about 
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what kind of peace there should be? Which 
country do you think will have the most to 
say? (June '42—For.)*® 

*A number of respondents mentioned two or 
three or more countries, or declared that all coun- 
tries, or all democracies, should have an equal say. 
The miscellany of answers is too confused as to 
meaning for complete tabulation. 


Canadian Public 


Should Will 
Great Britain 46.0% 32.3% 
United States 22.0 40.5 
Canada 10.6 3-4 


WHO WILL ENFORCE PEACE? 


Asked of Americans: Some people think 
the only way to prevent some countries from 
picking on others is to have one or two strong 
nations police the world. After the war is 
over, do you think the U. S. should take 
on this responsibility alone, or take it on with 
some other nation, or do you think it just 
isn’t our job at all? (June '42—rFor.) 


U.S. Business Intellectual 
public leaders leaders 
Take it on alone 5.9% 2.4% 1.5% 
Take it on with 
some other 
nation 43.6 60.3 70.4 
Not our job 37.6 28.0 15.5 
Don’t know 12.9 9.3 12.6 


{If “with someone”] Who should be the 
other nation to do it with us? (Apr. '42— 
For.)* 


* Some respondents named more than one coun- 
try, making a total of 108.3 per cent. 
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Great Britain 73.8% 
Canada 5.0 
Other 8.8 
Don't know 20.7 


Asked of Canadians: Some people think the 
only way to prevent some countries from 
picking on others is to have one or two strong 
nations police the world. Do you agree or 
disagree with this opinion? (June ’42—For.) 


Canadian public 
Agree 39-:7% | 
Disagree 51.8 
Don’t know 8.5 


| 
ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF WAR | 
Which do you think the United States will 
have for the first two or three years after the 
war—depression or prosperity? (June 5, '42— | 
AIPO) 


Depression 43% 
Prosperity 45 
Undecided 12 

By occupation: 

De- Pros- Un- 
pression perity decided 
Business & 

Professional 34% 57% 9% 
White Collar 39 50 11 
Workers 42 44 14 
Farmers 51 36 13 


2. RELATIONS WITH BRITISH EMPIRE 


U.S.-CANADIAN ACCORD 


Which one of these statements comes closest to expressing what you would like to see the 
United States do as regards the British Empire as a whole after the war? (For Canadians the 
question was put in reverse—what the Empire should do as regard the U. S., and the last 
choice was, of course, omitted.) (June '42—For.) 


U.S. Canadian Business Intellectual 
public public leaders leaders 
Form one united nation with one government, 
one army, one navy 6.5% 14.6% 3.8% 8.1% 
Do not unite in government but consider it 
as a favorite nation with both sides agreeing 
to fight for each other in case either is threat- 
ened 36.5 60.7 45.8 47:3 
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Treat her just as we do any other nation 35-5 13.6 28.7 33-3 
See that Britain gives us some of her colonies | ae 11.9 3.6 
Don’t know 10.1 11.1 9.8 7.7 


Asked of Americans: Which of these statements comes closest to expressing what you would 
rink the like to see the United States do as regards Canada? (June '42—For.) 


s from U.S. Business Intellectual 
hte. public leaders leaders 
— Let Canada come into our union as a state 

—Foe.) and give her full state’s rights 24.4% 28.0% 15.3% 


» public Do not admit her as a state, but consider her 
as a favorite nation with both sides agreeing 


9.7% | to fight for each other in case either is threat- 

os ened 28.2 39.0 41.2 
‘3 Continue to consider her as part of the British 

| Empire and deal with her as we deal with 
| the Empire as a whole 22.1 17.8 17.3 

VAR | Treat her just as we do any other nation 15.8 9.4 17.5 

tes will| Don't know 9-5 5.8 8.7 

fter the : 

a oT Asked of Americans: Which of these state- Do not admit her as a state, but 

ments comes closest to expressing what you consider her as 4 favorite nation 13.8 
| would like to see the U. S. do as regards Continue to consider her as a 
Australia? (Apr. '42—For.) part of the British Empire 34-1 
Treat her just as we do any other 
Let her come into our union and nation 28.5 
give her full states’ rights 5.5% Don’t know 18.1 
Un- 
cided Do you think there should be free trade (i.e. no tariffs) between the British Empire and 
the U. S.? Between Cy sada and the U. S.? Should the people of the British Empire and the 
9% U. S. be allowed to live and work in either country without immigration restrictions? The people 

II of Canada and the U. S.? (June '42—For.) 

14 US. Canadian Business Intellectual 

13 public public leaders leaders 

Free trade with Empire— 
Should have 42.1% silico 25.3% 45.2% 
Should not have reo 69.4 47:3 
Don't know 22.6 Ee 5.3 75 
the Free Empire immigration— 

= the Should have 23.0 denies 17.3 36.4 

ne vw Should not have SS 3 inns 79.2 57.8 
“ Don’t know ae ee 3.5 5.8 

Free trade with Canada— 

—_ Should have 62.1 76.3 76.1 82.5 
on Should not have 19.5 16.5 15.7 7.0 
8.1 Don’t know 18.4 7.2 8.2 10.5 

sy | Free Canadian immigration 
Should have 43.0 72.9 66.3 80.6 
Should not have 42.4 21.5 26.5 10.6 
Don’t know 14.6 5.6 7.2 8.8 
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Asked of Americans: Do you think there should be free trade between Australia and the 
U. S.? Should the people of Australia and the U. S. be allowed to live and work in either 
country without immigration restrictions? (Apr. '42—For.) 


Free trade with Australia: 


Should 48.0% 
Should not 29.2 
Don’t know 22.8 


Asked of Canadian public: Here are a few statements that have been made about people | 


Free Australian immigration: 


Should 27.8% 
Should not 55-4 
Don't know 16.8 


in the United States. Do you agree or disagree with them? (June ’42—For.) 


They place more emphasis on making money 
than we do, and less emphasis on the finer 
things of life 

They are a more democratic people than we 
are 

They are a more democratic people than the 
British 

They are a fine people, and we would be 
better off if we were more like them in many 
respects 

They take a superior attitude toward the rest 
of the world for which they have no grounds 
They are too willing to let other people fight 
for them 


“UNION NOW” WITH BRITAIN? 


If the U. S. and Britain should ever unite 
in some way into one nation, which kind of 
money do you think should be used—the dol- 
lar or the pound, or wouldn't it make any dif- 
ference? (June '42—For.) 


U. S. public Canadian public 


Dollar 67.0% 72.6% 
Pound 6 1.3 
No difference 24.5 23.4 
Don’t know 7.9 2.7 


Do you feel that the capital of such a na- 
tion should be in Washington, London, New 
York, Montreal, or where? (June '42—ForR.) 


U. S. public Canadian public 


Washington 65.6% 22.0% 
Montreal or Ottawa 2.5 14.5 
New York, or 

somewhere in 


the U. S. or 

in North 

America 7.7 12.6 
London 8 23.3 


Don’t know and 
other 23.4 27.6 


Canadian public 


Agree Disagree Don't know 
59.5% 28.8% 11.7% 
39-7 51.2 9.1 
48.3 41.0 10.7 
53-9 34.6 11.5 
34-6 55-9 9-5 
28.5 63.0 8.5 


Do you believe the British should or should 
not be required (in such a united nation) to do 
away with their titles? (June '42—For.) 

U. S. public Canadian public 


Should 50.2% 57-9% 
Should not 27.5 30.6 
Don't know 11.0 45 


Do you believe that the commander of 
such a united navy should always come from 
the British Empire, or always from the U. S., 
or from whichever seemed better at the time? 
(June '42—For.) 

U. S. public Canadian public 


United States 29.9% 4.2% 
British Empire 6 13.5 
Whichever seemed 

better 58.5 77.8 
Don't know 11.0 45 


Which do you feel would, on the whole, 
gain most by uniting—the British Empire or 
the U.S.? (June '42—For.) 

Canadian public 


British Empire 24.6% 
United States 27.3 
Both about equally 38.9 
Don’t know 9.2 
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Compiled by BRUCE LANNES SMITH 


In each issue, THe Pustic Opinion QuARTERLY 
publishes a continuation of an annotated bib- 
liography which appeared in 1935 in book 
form (Harold D. Lasswell, Ralph D. Casey, 
and Bruce Lannes Smith, Propaganda and Pro- 


motional Activities: An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy. Minneapolis: Published for the Social 
Science Research Council by University of 
Minnesota Press, 1935. 450 pp.). 


PART I. PROPAGANDA STRATEGY AND TECHNIQUE 


AmerICAN Psycuiatric AssOcIATION. 

Mititary Mosiiization CoMMITTEE. 
Psychiatric Aspects of Civilian Mo- 
rale. New York: Family Welfare As- 
sociation of America, 1942. 62 pp. 
A pamphlet presenting the experience of 
the civilians in wartime in other countries 
and discussing anxiety, morale, and fatigue 
and their control. 

NEUMANN, Franz. Behemoth: The 

Structure and Practice of National 
Socialism. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity, 1942. 532 pp. 
Based on original German sources, this is 
a scholarly analysis of forces underlying the 
National Socialist movement. Deals with the 
social, political and economic structure of 
the totalitarian state, with special attention 
to the relation of the party to the state. Con- 
tains one of the few exact, thorough and 
documented analyses in English of the new 
ruling class of Germany. Proposes a pro- 
gram of psychological warfare against Na- 
tional Socialism. Dr. Neumann is now a 
member of the Institute of Social Research, 
Columbia University. Bibliography, pp. 477- 
518. 

Reap, James Morcan. Atrocity Propa- 
ganda, 1914-1919. New Haven: Yale 
University for the University of 
Louisville, 1941. 319 pp. 

By University of Louisville historian. Heavily 
documented. Bibliography, pp. 297-310. 
Roto, Cuaries J. Radio Goes to War: 
The “Fourth Front,” introduction by 


Johannes Steel. New York: Putnam, 
1942. 293 pp. 

How radio has been used by the belligerent 
nations, including the United States. By a 
former staff member of Princeton Radio 
Research Project. Bibliographic footnotes. 


Methods of Collective Management 
Closely Related to Propaganda 


Batpwin, Hanson WEIGHTMAN, Srrat- 
egy For Victory. New York: Norton, 
1941. 172 pp. 

Analysis of strategy that would be needed 
to defeat the dictators. By military specialist 
of New York Times. 

Cuerne, Leo M. Your Business Goes 
to War. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
1942. 496 pp. 

“The blueprints of economic mobilization,” 
drawn by executive secretary, Tax Research 
Institute of America. 

Dupuy, RicHarp Ernest; and Carrer, 

Hoppine R. Civilian Defense in the 
United States. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1942. 296 pp. 
In this war the American civilian is subject 
to three methods of attack: military attack 
or invasion from the air or from the sea; 
psychological attack by propaganda; sabotage. 
The authors, two U.S. army officers, offer 
suggestions on all three. Bibliography, pp. 
277-85. 

Guover, CHarces WitiiaM. Civil De- 
fense: A Manual Presenting with 
Working Drawings the Methods Re- 
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quired for Adequate Protection 
against Aerial Attack, third edition, 
enlarged and_ revised. Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Chemical Publishing Com- 
pany, 1941. 794 pp- 

Comprehensive. Based on British experience. 
Profusely illustrated. Bibliography, pp. 766- 
73- 


Harris, Seymour Epwin. The Eco- 


nomics of American Defense. New 
York: Norton, 1941. 350 pp. 

General treatise by Harvard economist. Bib- 
liographic footnotes. 


MILuispauGH, ARTHUR CHESTER. Democ- 


racy, Efficiency and Stability: An Ap- 
praisal of American Government 
(Studies in Administration, No. 43). 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1942. 522 pp. 

U. S. political scientist undertakes a com- 
prehensive appraisal of American govern- 
ment from the point of view of its capacity 
to remain democratic and to discharge ef- 
ficiently its increasing economic, social and 
international responsibilities. 

“Democracy demands that a free public 
opinion shall control government,” the study 
declares, “but the vast increase in the num- 
ber of citizens who are directly dependent 
on government for all or part of their in- 
come has placed the freedom of public opin- 
ion everywhere in jeopardy.” Pp. 351-81 
are on “Managed Opinion.” Bibliographic 
footnotes. 


National Governments and 
International Agencies 


Dosiz, R. M. “U. S. Travel Campaign 


Cancelled by Washington,” Editor 
and Publisher, June 28, 1941, p. 7. 
Account of U. S. efforts to subsidize the 
South American press through “tourist ad- 
vertising,” under auspices of Rockefeller 
Committee and State Department. 


“Information Please,” Life, July 27, 


1942, PP- 37-39- 
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Rippy, James Frep. South America and 
Hemisphere Defense (The Walter 
Lynwood Fleming Lectures in South. 
ern History). Baton Rouge, La: 
Louisiana State University, 1941. 101 
PPp- 

By University of Chicago Professor of Latin | 
American History. 

SEVERSKY, ALEXANDER P. pe. Victory 
through Air Power. New York: Si- 
mon and Schuster, 1942. 354 pp. 

Well known Russian-American aeronautical | 
engineer develops a totalistic theory of global 
air strategy, without which, he feels, the | 
United Nations cannot win the war. 

Sprecer, Henry Wivuiam. The Eco. | 

nomics of Total War (Century Stud- : 

ies in Economics). New York: Ap | 


pleton-Century, 1942. 410 pp. 





Analysis of the impact of war upon modern 


society, by Duquesne University professor 

of economics. Bibliography, pp. 359-89. 
THompson, Mayor Paut W. Modern 

Battle. New York: Norton, 1941. 


220 pp. 


Consists of fifteen chapters, published as ar- 
ticles in The Infantry Journal during the 
past two years, which deal with various 
episodes of the recent campaigns in Western 
Europe, the Balkans and Poland. Articles in 
the European military journals, largely the 
German, served as the main source material. 


PART II. STUDIES OF PROPAGANDA, CLASSIFIED 
BY THE NAME OF THE PROMOTING GROUP 


Pictures and comment on activities of Office 
of War Information and other federal gov- 
ernment public relations agencies. 
Teyera, Avoiro. Penetracién nazi en 
América latina, preface by Dr. Juan 
Andrés Ramirez. Montevideo: Edi- 


torial Nueva América, 1938. 149 pp. | 


By Uruguayan journalist. 
Z1EMER, GREGOR ATHALWIN. Education 
for Death. New York: Oxford Uni- 


versity, 1941. 208 pp. 
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ica and Report on Hitlerite education. The author Functional Groups 
Walter was for cleven years headmaster of the (Occupational, Religious, etc.) 


South. American Colony School (for children of Boppen~ Nem Hopper. The Economic 


g U. S. parents) in Berlin, and remained in —- r 3 
> La. Germany until the outbreak of the war. Ef wees of Adverusing. Chicago: 
41. 101 Bibliography, pp. 201-02. Richard D. Irwin, 1942. 988 pp. 
Treatise by professor of advertising, Harvard 
f Lat . : Graduate School of Business Administration. 
< Political Parties Bibliographic footnotes. 
V ictory Avperrer, Harotp Freep; and Sic- Harney, Martin Patrick. The Jesuits 
rk: Si. mond, Rosert M. Presidential Elec- in History: The Society of Jesus 
yp. tions by Pennsylvania Counties, 1920- through Four Centuries. New York: 
nautical | 1940. State College: Pennsylvania America Press, 1941. 513 pp. 


The author, himself a Jesuit, is professor of 


f global | State College, 1941. 61 pp. the history of the Reformation, Boston Col- 


eels, the} BratspeLt, Donatp C. Government Un- lege. Bibliography, pp. 469-77. 


r. 


e Eco | 


der Pressure (Public Affairs Pam- 


Heck, Frank Hopkins. The Civil War 


5 vad. | phlets, no. 67). New York: Public Veteran in Minnesota Life and Poli- 
: Affairs Committee, 1942. 31 pp. tics (Annals of America, vol. 3). Ox- 
c: Ap | Effects of pressure groups on U. S. legis- ford, Ohio: Mississippi Valley Press, 

— SS 1942. 295 pp. 
modern CaMPBELL, JoHN C. “Political Extremes By Miami University historian. Bibliography, 
rrofessor in South America,” Foreign Affairs, pp. 259-80. 
89. | 20: 516-34 (April 1942). LEVENSOHN, Lora. Outline of Zionist 
lodern Political parties and shirted movements are History, foreword by Chaim Weiz- 

1941. described by a Rockefeller Fellow on staff mann. New York: Scopus, 1941. 

of Council on Foreign Relations. 157 pp. 
dasar Key, Vatpimer Orzanpo, Jr. Politics, Sponsored by Jewish National: Fund and 
ing the Parties and Pressure Groups. New Palestine Foundation Fund. 
hae | York: Crowell, 1942. 814 pp. Maynarp, THEODORE. The Story of 
pew | Textbook by Johns Hopkins political scien- American Catholicism. New York: 
ely the | tist. “All the customary data. . . are included, Macmillan, 1941. 694 pp- er oe 
an but there has been added an extensive treat- Semi-popular history by Catholic historian. 
ment of pressure groups, as well as a dis- Bibliography, pp. 649-75. 
cussion of violence, bribery and education MENDIETA Y Ntfez, Lucio. “The In- 
as political techniques, matters not usually tegration of Social Research in the 
dealt with in the texts.”—Preface. Chapter Americas,” American Sociological Re- 
19 undertakes to “summarize and synthesize view, 7: 166-175 (April 1942). 
f Office the numerous quantitative studies of electoral Reviews focus of attention of Western Hemi- 
al gov- behavior.” Bibliographic footnotes. sphere sociologists, and suggests creation of 

; Linesarcer, Paut Myron ANTHONY. an Inter-American Sociological Society. Out- 
oS The China of Chiang K’ai-shek: A lines program for such a Society. The author 

— Political Study. Boston: World Peace 8 director of the Institute for Social Re- 

I- . search at the National University of Mexico, 

9 pp. | eae a A 449 P ae and editor of the Revista Mexicana de So- 
oot howte coe owt Se 

panes Chinese government and party politics, in- PRESTON, Hanotp P. Successful Mail 

Uni- cluding Kuomintang and Chinese Com- Selling. New York: Ronald Press, 





munist Party. Bibliographic footnotes. 


1941. 228 pp. 
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Manual for advertising men. Bibliography, 
pp. 222-24. 

U. S. Department or Commerce. Bu- 

REAU OF ForEIGN AND Domestic Com- 
MERCE. Trade and Professional Asso- 
ciations of the United States. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 324 pp. 
Names, addresses, leaders, size of staff, size 
of membership, year of establishment and 
main activities of over 3,000 organizations 
with a gross membership of 40,000,000 per- 
sons: 1,100 associations of manufacturers; 
560 of finance, service, transportation; 540 
of agriculture, labor, consumer, military, for- 
eign trade; 500 professional men and 
women; 400 wholesale and retail. National 
and regional associations in 300 cities are 
cited. Contains section on federal agencies 
serving associations. Bibliography, pp. 299- 
305. 

U. S. Senate Committee on Epuca- 
TION AND Lasor. Violations of Free 
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Speech and Rights of Labor: Em- 
ployers’ Associations and Collective 
Bargaining in California (Report | 
No. 1150, 77th Congress, 2d Sess, 
pursuant to Senate Res. 266 [74th 
Congress], a Resolution to Investi- 
gate Violations of the Right of Free 
Speech and Assembly . . .). Washing. 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Of. 
fice, 1942. In 2 parts, total 152 pp. 
Based on LaFollette Committee hearings on 
the West Coast. Stresses role of Associated 
Farmers. 

Wortp Citizens Association. The 
World’s Destiny and the United 
States: A Conference of Experts on 
International Relations, Convened by 
the World Citizens Association in 
1941. Chicago, 84 East Randolph 
Street, 1941. 309 pp. 
Includes a statement of the Association's by- 
laws and platform. : 





PART III. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY 
THE RESPONSE TO BE ELICITED 


Bernays, Epwarp L. “Psychological 
Barriers in Health Education,” Vital 
Speeches, 8: 18892 (January 1, 
1942). 

Beyea, Bastt. “Publicity for Social 
Work” Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, 25 no. 10 (March 7, 1942), 
p. 22. 

Brief account of current efforts; by specialist 
of Social Work Publicity Council who is 
editor of Channels, its official magazine. 

Boies, Josuua K. The People’s Busi- 
ness: The Progress of Consumer Co- 
operatives in America. New York: 
Harper’s, 1942. 170 pp. 

By U. S. journalist. Annotated bibliography, 
pp. 161-65. 

Crvit Service AssEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
States AND Canapa. Employee Train- 
ing in the Public Service. Chicago: 


Public Administration Service, 1941. 
172 pp. 
Analysis of opportunities and facilities for | 
employee training, and of methods of evalu- 
ating results, by a committee of the Civil 
Service Assembly. Bibliography, pp. 169-72. 

Deerine, Ivan E. Let's Try Thinking: 
A Handbook of Democratic Action. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 
1942. 199 pp- 
Manual for group thinking and discussion 
on public affairs. Annotated bibliography, 
Pp. 195-99. 

Heron, ALExANper R. Sharing Informa- 

tion with Employees. Stanford: Stan 
ford University, 1942. 204 pp. 
A nontechnical discussion of how to get the | 
desired information to the employee and 
establish understanding, by a U. S. im 
dustrial relations manager. 
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Myrpat, Atva Reimer. Nation and 

Family: The Swedish Experiment in 
Democratic Family and Population 
Policy. New York: Harpers, 1941. 
441 Pp- 
Carefully documented analysis of the set- 
ting and accomplishments of contemporary 
movements supporting birth control, sex 
education and a conscious population policy 
in Sweden. Bibliography, pp. 427-36. 

NasH, Jay Bryan. Building Morale. 
New York: Barnes, 1942. 154 pp. 


A discussion of morale-building in a de- 


mocracy, by New York University professor 
of teaching of physical education. 


Sorenson, Heren Laura. The Con- 


sumer Movement, What It Is and 
What It Means, preface by John D. 
Black. New York: Harpers, 1941. 


245 PPp- 


A publication of the Institute for Consumer 
Education. The author is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics, University of 
Illinois. Pp. 224-35 are a directory of organ- 
izations promoting or associated with the 
U. S. consumer movement, and of “Pseudo- 
Consumer Groups.” Bibliographic footnotes. 


PART IV. THE SYMBOLS AND PRACTICES 
OF WHICH PROPAGANDA MAKES USE 


AmericAN YoutH Commission. Youth 
and the Future: The General Report 
of the American Youth Commission. 
Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1942. 296 pp. 
Outcome of six years’ research and delibera- 
tion by a nationally prominent group of 
men and women. Includes outlines of a 
post-war plan for dealing with the expected 
mass unemployment. 

AncyaL, Anpras. Foundations for a Sci- 
ence of Personality. New York: Com- 


monwealth Fund, 1941. 398 pp. 
General treatise proposing a holistic theory 
of personality. Dr. Angyal is Director of 
Research, Worcester (Mass.) State Hospital. 
Birtincer, DesmMonp W. An Educa- 
tional Experiment in Northern Ni- 
geria in Its Cultural Setting (Ph.D. 
thesis, University of Pennsylvania). 
Elgin, Ill: Brethren Publishing 


House, 1941. 343 pp. 
Discusses the peoples of the Sudan region 
in Africa, their historical backgrounds, their 
political control by European powers, and 
especially the various educational institutions 
set up among them. Bibliography, pp. 325- 
39- 

Bocarpus, EMory STEPHEN. Fundamen- 
tals of Social Psychology, third edi- 
tion, revised. New York: Appleton- 


Century, 1942. 538 pp. 


By U. S. sociologist. Bibliography at end of 
each chapter and pp. 525-26. 


Bourne, Georrrey. War, Politics and 


Emotion, introduction by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. New York: Live- 
right, 1941. 110 pp. 

“Politics must become a science, and poli- 
ticians must become qualified in it.” Dr. 
Bourne is a physician on the staff of St. 
Bartholomews Hospital, England. 


Buck, Puitie Watienstein. The Poli- 


tics of Mercantilism. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1942. 240 pp. 

Analysis of the political doctrines of the 
English mercantilists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, by Stanford University political scien- 
tist. Bibliographic notes, pp. 195-226. 


Burpetre, Frankuin L., editor. Educa- 


tion for Citizen Responsibilities: The 
Roles of Anthropology, Economics, 
Geography, History, Philosophy, Po- 
litical Science, Psychology and Soci- 
ology. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press for National Founda- 
tion for Education in American Citi- 
zenship, 1942. 126 pp. 

Essays by a dozen well known educators and 
social scientists on the possible contributions 
of social science to secondary education. 
Bibliographic footnotes. 


Carnap, Rupoir. Introduction to Se- 


mantics (Studies in Semantics, vol- 
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1). Cambridge: Harvard, 1942. 263 
Pp- 

Analysis of “the signifying function of lan- 
guage,” by University of Chicago professor 
of philosophy. Bibliography, pp. 255-56. 

Coan, Oris W.; and Littarp, RicHarp 

G. America in Fiction: An Annotated 
List of Novels That Interpret Aspects 
of Life in the United States. Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 
1941. 180 pp. 
Main classifications: Pioneering; Farm and 
Village Life; Industrial America; Politics; 
Religion; The Southern Tradition; Minority 
Ethnic Groups. Bibliography, pp. 168-171. 

Corey, Lewis. The Unfinished Task: 
Economic Reconstruction for Democ- 
racy. New York: Viking, 1942. 314 
Pp- 

Comprehensive theory of the modern state, 
by U. S. trade union economist. 

Crosser, Paut K. Ideologies and Ameri- 
can Labor. New York: Oxford Uni- 


versity, 1941. 221 pp. 
Traces the historic and philosophic roots 
of paternalistic unionism, liberalistic union- 
ism, revolutionary unionism in U. S. Bib- 
liography, pp. 197-212. 

Davin, Paut Tueopore. Barriers to 

Youth Employment. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1942. I10 pp. 
Analysis of the organization of employment, 
entrance into occupations, seniority and wage 
policies, and community attitudes. Prepared 
for the American Youth Commission, of 
which the author was associate director and 
chief economist, 1939-42. Bibliogaphic foot- 
notes. 

Duranty, Water. The Kremlin and 
the People. New York: Reynal and 


Hitchcock, 1941. 222 pp. 
Account of recent events in Russia, by ex- 
perienced U. S. journalist. 

Dykes, Eva Beatrice. The Negro in 
English Romantic Thought: A Study 
of Sympathy for the Oppressed. 
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Washington, D. C.: Associated Pub- 
lishers, 1942. 197 pp. 


Covers both well known and obscure e¢s- 
sayists, poets and other literary figures of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nine- | 
teenth centuries, including some of the ear- | 
lier Negro pleaders of the cause of their | 
race. Copious quotation of both prose and 
verse. Bibliography, pp. 157-66. 
EsaucH, FraNKiiIn GeEssForD; and 
Rymer, Cuartes A. Psychiatry in 
Medical Education. New York: Com- 


monwealth Fund, 1942. 612 pp. 
Analytical survey of psychiatric teaching in 
the United States, 1934-40, by two U. §, 
psychiatrists. Discusses prevailing curricula, 
clinic facilities, conceptions of personality, 
diagnostic techniques. Bibliography at end 
of each chapter. 

Expripce, Sepa. New Social Horizons: 

Design for a Personality-Centered 
Culture (The Century Social Science 
Series). New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1941. 444 pp. 
Social blueprints of University of Kansas 
sociologist, in college textbook form, with 
class projects and discussion problems. Bib- 
liographic footnotes. 

Emsret, Epwin Rocers. American Ne- 

groes: A Handbook. New York: John 
Day, 1942. 79 pp- 
A summary of facts about the Negro and his 
relations to American life, by president of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, a well known 
social scientist. Bibliography, pp. 70-78. 

Giuesprz, Rosert Dick. Psychological 
Effects of War on Citizen and Soldier. 
New York: Norton, 1942. 251 pp. 
English psychiatrist's observations. Bibli- 
ography, pp. 245-50. 

Graves, Atonzo. The Eclipse of a Mind. 
New York: Medical Journal Press, 
1942. 722 pp. 

An extensive account in autobiographical 
form of the life and experience of a manic- 
depressive psychotic. 

Kiptincer, Wittarp Monroe. Wash- 
ington Is Like That. New York: 


Harpers, 1942. 522 pp. 
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The personnel, working and social organiza- 
tion of the nation’s capital, described in 
semi-popular style by editor of well known 
newsletter. 


Korzysski, ALFRED. Science and Sanity: 


An Introduction to Non-Aristotelian 
Systems and General Semantics, sec- 
ond edition, with supplementary in- 
troduction and bibliography. Lancas- 
ter, Pa.: Science Press for the Inter- 
national Non-Aristotelian Library 
Publishing Co., 1941. 806 pp. 
Standard treatise. Bibliography, pp. li-lv, 
767-81. 


Krout, Maurice Harm. Introduction to 


Social Psychology. New York: Harp- 


ers, 1942. 823 pp. 
College text. Bibliography, pp. 748-803. 


Lazarerr, Prerre. Deadlines: The Be- 


hind-the-Scenes Story of the Last Dec- 
ade in France, translated from French 
by David Partridge. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1942. 369 pp. 


By former editor of Paris-Soir. 

Carey. Ill Fares the 
Land: Migrants and Migratory Labor 
in the United States. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1942. 419 pp. 

Finds that corporations and banks increas- 
ingly control U. S. agrarian enterprise. The 
small farmer—the yeoman of history—is 
by way of disappearing, and his hired man 
and independent field hands are supplanted 
by migrant workers, poor, exploited, hope- 
less and almost helpless. This analysis by 
a U. S. rural relief administrator is based on 
his own observations, the reports of Con- 
gressional committees, and studies of econ- 
omists and sociologists. Bibliography, pp. 
391-411. 


Meckuin, Joun Morratr. The Passing 


of the Saint: A Study of a Cultural 
Type. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1941. 206 pp. 

Analysis of the genesis and role of the saint 
in western civilization and of the factors 
accounting for the decline of the belief in 
the supernatural and the rise of the secular 
attitude. St. Augustine, Bernard of Clairvaux, 


and St. Francis are intensively treated. By 
sociologist, Dartmouth College, holder of 
various theological degrees. Bibliographic 
footnotes. 


MerriaM, CuHartes Epwarp. On the 


Agenda of Democracy. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1941. 135 


PP. 
The Godkin lectures. 


Miuiukov, Pau. Outlines of Russian 


Culture, edited by Michael Karpo- 
vich, translated from Russian by 
Valentine Ughet and Eleanor Davis. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1942. 3 volumes. 
Standard treatise by well-known Russian his- 
torian. Part I, Religion and the Church; 
Part Il, Literature; Part Ill, Architecture, 
Painting and Music. Bibliography at ends of 
chapters. 


Mirier, Neat Excar; and Do ttarp, 


Joun. Social Learning and Imitation. 
New Haven: Yale University Press 
for the Institute of Human Relations, 
1941. 341 pp. 

Theory of the nature of imitative behavior, 
based in part on experiments with children. 
By two psychologists, Yale Institute of Hu- 
man Relations. Bibliography, pp. 327-34. 


Pan AMeEriIcAN Union. Co_tumsus Me- 


MoRIAL Lisrary. Theses on Pan 
American Topics Prepared by Candi- 
dates for Degrees in Universities and 
Colleges in the United States. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Columbus Memorial 
Library of the Pan American Union, 


1941. 170 pp. 


Perkins, Howarp Cecit, ed. Northern 


Editorials on Secession. New York: 
Appleton-Century for American His- 
torical Association, 1942. 538 & xxvi 
PP- 

“This compilation of northern editorials is 
selected as representative of newspaper opin- 
ions on different aspects of the secession 
crisis of 1860-61."—Preface. 


Porter, Roy P. Uncensored France: An 


Eyewitness Account of France under 
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the Occupation. New York: The 
Dial Press, 1942. 305 pp. 

At the time of the French defeat Roy Porter 
had been Associated Press correspondent in 
Paris for three years. After the armistice he 
stayed in Paris until September 1941, then 
went for a month or so to Vichy. The book 
consists of brisk, on-the-spot reports of 
France under German occupation. 
PorTerFieELp, Austin L. Creative Fac- 
tors in Scientific Research: A Social 
Psychology of Scientific Knowledge, 
Studying the Inter-play of Psycho- 
logical and Cultural Factors in Sci- 
ence with Emphasis upon Imagina- 
tion (Duke Sociological Series). Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press, 1941. 
282 pp. 

By professor of sociology, Texas Christian 
University. Bibliographic footnotes. 
RicHMonp, WINIFRED VANDERBILT. 
Making the Most of Your Person- 
ality. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1942. 247 pp. 

Rules of physical and mental hygiene; by 
well known U. S. psychiatrist. Annotated 
bibliography at ends of chapters. 
Siscey, Exrsrivce. “Some Demographic 
Clues to Stratification,” American So- 
ciological Review, 7: 322-330 (June 
1942). 

Bowdoin College sociologist points out the 
dwindling educational and social opportun- 
ities of the lower and middle income classes 
in the U. S. 

Sou.z, Georce. The Strength of Na- 
tions: A Study in Social Theory. 
New York: Macmillan, 1942. 268 pp. 
Editor of New Republic deals with the ills 
of the nation from the standpoint of recent 
advances in psychological and psychiatric 
knowledge. Bibliography, pp. 259-62. 
Srotper, Gustav. This Age of Fable: 
The Political and Economic World 
We Live In. New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock, 1942. 369 pp. 

Examines prevailing theories of causes of 
world social disorder. Dr. Stolper has been 
an Austrian official, a Liberal member for 
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Hamburg in the post-war Reichstag and q | 


correspondent of the London Economist. 


THompson, Vircinta McLean. Thai- 


land: The New Siam (International 
Research Series, Institute of Pacific 
Relations). New York: Macmillan, 


1941. 865 pp. 

Comprehensive study of geography, ethnog- 
raphy, history, political science, agriculture, 
commerce, industry, communications and 
public opinion in the kingdom of Siam over 
a period of ten centuries. Bibliography, pp. 
807-30. 


Tims, Ricnarp W. Germanizing Prus- 


sian Poland: The H-K-T Society and 
the Struggle for the Eastern Marches 
in the German Empire, 1894-1919 
(Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, no. 487; Ph.D. thesis, 
Columbia). New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. 312 pp. 

Material gained from newspapers, German 
and Polish language publications, and similar 
sources, enables the author to give an ac- 
count of the German Eastern Marches As- 
sociation (or H-K-T Society, from the initials 
of the three founders’ names), a nation- 
istic pressure group and propaganda organ- 
ization which tried to influence German 
public opinion and policies concerning the 
Ostmarken. Bibliography, pp. 289-308. 


Warner, Wiiu1aM Ltoyp; and Lunt, 


Paut S. The Social Life of a Modern 
Community (Yankee City Series, vol. 
1). New Haven: Yale University, 
1941. 460 pp. 

Anthropological study of Newburyport, 
Mass., by a group of U. S. social scientists. 
Bibliographic footnotes. 


WERTENBAKER, CHARLES. A New Doe- 


trine for the Americas. New York: 
Viking, 1941. 211 pp. 

Analysis of Hemisphere politics by an editor 
of Time magazine. Bibliography, pp. 209-11. 


Wes.ey, Cuarces Harris, editor. The 


Negro in the Americas (Public Lec- 
tures, Division of the Social Sciences, 
Graduate School, Howard Univer- 
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sity, volume 1). Washington, D. C.: 


Howard University, 1940. 86 pp. 
Essays on the role of the Negro in British 


and French West Indies, Spanish America, 
Brazil, Haiti, U. S. and Canada, by social 
scientists and other authorities. 


PART V. CHANNELS OF PROPAGANDA 


Agents Who Specialize in 
Managing Propaganda 


Barrett, James Wyman. Joseph Pul- 
itzer and his World. New York: 
Vanguard, 1941. 449 pp. 

The author was the last city editor of the 
New York World. 

Donovan, Frances R. The School- 
ma'am. New York: Stokes, 1942. 
356 pp. 

Study of the 853,967 U. S. schoolma’ams. 
Includes material on teachers’ social charac- 
teristics, incomes, professional standards, 
professional organizations, and tenure, and 
on “The Schoolma’am of Tomorrow,” 
whose training, it is said, “will include, be- 
sides her special interest, psychology, soci- 
ology and psychiatry, as well as economics 
and civics. She will be a highly skilled per- 
a 

Based on the author's twenty years as a 
teacher and as manager in a large teachers’ 
agency. Bibliography at ends of chapters. 

Gervasi, Frank. War Has Seven Faces. 


New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 
296 pp. 

The 36,000-mile war travels of a U. S. cor- 
respondent. 

Gisss, Wotcotr. “A Very Active Type 
Man,” New Yorker, May 2 and 9, 
1942. 

Profile of Ralph McAllister Ingersoll, editor 
of the newspaper PM. 

Hicks, CLareNnce Joun. My Life in In- 

dustrial Relations: Fifty Years in the 
Growth of a Profession. New York: 
Harpers, 1941. 180 pp. 
By chairman of the board of trustees, In- 
dustrial Relations Counselors, Inc., a non- 
profit organization created for the purpose 
of giving advice, based on research, to large 
enterprises. 

Hinton, Harotp Boaz. Cordell Hull: 
A Biography, foreword by Sumner 


Welles. New York: Doubleday, Do- 
ran, 1942. 377 pp. 
U. S. Secretary of State. 

Huss, Prerre J. The Foe We Face. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 
300 pp- 

Hitler and his retinue as seen by a journalist 
in Berlin during the past eight years. 

Kornicsperc, Moses. King News: An 
Autobiography. New York: Stokes, 
1941. 511 pp- 

U. S. reporter. 

Korves, Trsor. Satan in Top Hat: The 
Biography of Franz von Papen. New 
York: Alliance, 1941. 359 pp. 
Contemporary German diplomat. 

Loveyoy, ALLen Fraser. La Follette 
and the Establishment of the Direct 
Primary in Wisconsin, 1890-1904 
(Patterson Undergraduate Prize Es- 
say, 1941). New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity, 1941. 107 pp. 

Bibliography, pp. 98-102. 

Parmore, Derek. Balkan Correspond- 

ent. New York: Harpers, 1941. 319 


Account of Balkan politics, mainly Ru- 
manian, during the past two years, by a 
British journalist. 

Preston, WHEELER. American Biogra- 
phies. New York: Harpers, 1940. 
1147 Ppp- 

“Who's Who” of notable Americans from 
Colonial times. Does not include living per- 
sons. Bibliography at end of each biography. 

Roper, Dantet Catnoun. Fifty Years 
of Public Life. Durham: Duke Uni- 
versity, 1941. 422 pp. 
Autobiography of New Deal 
diplomat and Cabinet member. 

Scumitt, Bernapotre Evercy, editor. 
Some Historians of Modern Europe: 


politician, 
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Essays in Historiography by Former American CouncitL on Epvucation, 


Students of the Department of His- 
tory of the University of Chicago. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. 533 pp. 

Life and works of twenty-two celebrated his- 
torians whose work has been done in the 
last two generations. Bibliography at ends 
of chapters. 

Stone, Irvine. Clarence Darrow for the 
Defence: A Biography. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1941. 570 pp. 
Biography of celebrated Chicago attorney. 
Bibliography, pp. 545-48. 

Tasouis, Genevieve R. They Called 
Me Cassandra, introduction by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer. New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1942. 436 pp. 

Memoirs of a French journalist. 

Torres, Henry. Pierre Laval, translated 

by Norbert Guterman. New York: 


Oxford, 1941. 266 pp. 

Denunciatory biography of French politician 
by a one-time friend and associate now liv- 
ing in America—an attorney, author, editor, 
and former vice chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the French Parlia- 
ment. Stresses the informal alliance between 
politicians and wealthy families for control 
over press, radio and public opinion. French 
edition: Pierre Laval: La France Trahie 
(New York: Brentano's, 1941). 

Van Gexper, Ropertr. “An Interview 
With Archibald MacLeish,” New 
York Times Magazine, May 10, 1942, 
p. 2. 

Director of the Library of Congress and head 
of the Office of Facts and Figures discusses 
his life and earlier aims. 


Agencies Used in Disseminating 

Propaganda 

Arkin, Witrorp Merton. The Story of 
the Eight-Year Study (Adventure in 
American Education, vol. 1). New 
York: Harpers, 1942. 157 pp. 
Results of Progressive Education Associa- 
tion’s eight-year study (1933-41) of ways 
to improve secondary education. 


CoMMITTEE ON Motion Pictures In 
Epucation. Selected Educational Mo- 
tion Pictures: A Descriptive Encyclo- 
pedia. Washington, D. C., 1941. 372 
PP- 

Lists over 500 sixteen-millimeter films 
selected by cooperating schools and evalua- 
tion centers. Each film is described, and its 
purpose, source and length are indicated. 


ATKINSON, CARROLL. American Univer- 


sities and Colleges That Have Held 
Broadcast License (Hattie and Luther 
Nelson Memorial Library). Boston: 
Meador, 1941. 127 pp. 


Bibliographic footnotes. 


ATKINSON, CARROLL. Broadcasting to 


the Classroom by Universities and 
Colleges (Hattie and Luther Nelson 
Memorial Library, no. 5). Boston: 
Meador, 1942. 128 pp. 


Bibliographic footnotes. 


Arkinson, Carroitr. Public School 


Broadcasting to the Classroom (Hat- 
tie and Luther Nelson Memorial Li- 
brary, no. 3). Boston: Meador, 1942. 
144 pp- 

History and development of the broadcast- 
ing of radio programs for classroom use by 
twenty-nine public school systems. Biblio- 
graphic footnotes. 


Atkinson, Carrot. Radio Network 


Contributions to Education (Hattie 
and Luther Nelson Memorial Li- 
brary, no. 4). Boston: Meador, 1942. 
128 pp. 

History, development and _ production 
methods of forty radio programs which 
the author considers to have educational 
values. Bibliographic footnotes. 


ATkinson, Carroit. Radio Programs 


Intended for Classroom Use (Hattie 
and Luther Nelson Memorial Li- 
brary, no. 6). Boston: Meador, 1942. 


128 pp. 


Bibliographic footnotes. 
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Century of Missions of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 1840- 
1940. New York: Published by the 
Church, 112 West 120th Street, 1942. 
336 pp- 

Historical survey, by secretary-treasurer of 
the Missionary Department of this church. 
Bibliography, p. 331. 


Bibliography of  Foreign-Language 


Newspapers and Periodicals Pub- 
lished in Chicago. Chicago: Work 
Projects Administration, Chicago 
Public Library Omnibus Project, 
1942. 150 pp., mimeo. 

Names, addresses, frequencies, names of 
editors, political affiliations, dates of estab- 
lishment and expiration, and other data on 
Chicago foreign-language periodicals of the 
last 100 years. 


Birv, Grorce Lioyp; and Merwin, 


Freperic E., editors. The Newspaper 
and Society. A Book of Readings. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1942. 627 
PP- 

Readings for college courses, arranged by 
two U. S. professors of journalism. Bibliog- 
raphy at ends of chapters. 


Catpwe.t, Louis G. “Developments in 


Federal Regulation of Broadcast- 
ing,” Variety Radio Directory, 1: 
269-303 (1937-38); 2: 525-53 (1938 
39); 3: 896-976 (1939-40); 4: 409-54 
(1940-41). 

Prominent member of the Washington radio 
bar traces the precedents and philosophies 
in radio regulatory practice that culminated 
in the “anti-monopoly orders” of Chairman 
James Lawrence Fly of the FCC. 


Cuasz, Francis Seasury, Jr. Sound 


and Fury: An Informal History of 
Broadcasting. New York: Harpers, 
1942. 303 pp. 


Reminiscences in popular vein. 


Davis, Joun Merte. The Cuban 


Church in a Sugar Economy: A 
Study of the Economic and Social 
Basis of the Evangelical Church in 


Cuba. New York: International Mis- 
sionary Council, 1942. 144 pp. 

De Forest, Let. Television: Today and 
Tomorrow. New York: Dial Press, 
1942. 361 pp. 

Economic, social and technical analysis by 
well-known electrical engineer and inventor. 

De Lima, Acngs; and the staff of the 
Little Red School House. The Little 
Red School House, introduction by 
John Dewey. New York: Macmillan, 
1942. 355 Pp- 

Grade-by-grade study of goings-on in this 
well-known progressive school in New 
York City. Bibliography, pp. 289-323. 

De Younc, Curis ANTHONY. [ntroduc- 
tion to American Public Education 
(McGraw-Hill Series in Education). 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1942. 727 


Pp. 

Text by head of Department of Education, 
Illinois State Normal University. Biblio- 
graphic footnotes. 

Feitp, Rosert Durant. The Art of 
Walt Disney. New York: Macmillan, 
1942. 290 pp. 

Profusely illustrated study of studio pro- 
cedures. 

The Film Index: A Bibliography: Vol- 

ume 1: The Film as Art. New York: 
Museum of Modern Art Film Li- 
brary and H. W. Wilson Company, 
1941. 723 pp. 
Annotated bibliography of 8,600 items, by 
more than 2,000 authors, on the develop- 
ment of the motion picture. Compiled by 
workers on WPA Writers’ Program, New 
York City. 

FriepricH, Cart Joachim; Mason, Ep- 
warp S.; and Herrinc, Epwarp 
PENDLETON, editors. Public Policy: A 
Yearbook of the Graduate School of 
Public Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1941. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1941. 458 pp. 
Symposium on major national problems by 
specialists. Dr. Friedrich writes on “Con- 
trolling Broadcasting in Wartime: A Ten- 
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tative Public Policy” (pp. 374-401), and 
recommends appointment of a central pro- 
gramming board, “in close touch with, but 
not a part of, the Federal Communications 
Commission.” This essay has been published 
as vol. 1 in the Harvard Studies in the Con- 
trol of Radio series. Bibliographic footnotes. 
Hecut, Anprew B.; and Berowrrz, 
Gerorce J. Photography as a Vocation 
(American Job series, no. 24). Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, 
1700 Prairie Avenue, 1941. 48 pp. 
Dr. Hecht is managing editor of Popular 
Photography; Mr. Berkowitz, research editor 
of Science Research Associates. Bibliography, 
P. 47- 

Hovcuton, Norris. Advance From 
Broadway: 19,000 Miles of American 
Theatre. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1941. 416 pp. 

Study of U. S. theatrical activities. By a 
Rockefeller Fellow. 

Hurtcnens, Joun K. “This Is America 
Speaking—” New York Times Maga- 
zine, May 10, 1942, p. 10 ff. 

Every day a dozen short-wave transmitters 
are on the air in twenty-odd languages. 
Lanpry, Rosert J. “Wartime Radio 
Showmanship Survey,” Variety, May 
20-June 17, 1942. 

Radio editor of Variety supplies a running 
commentary, week by week, evaluating the 
manner in which commercial programs 
carry out suggestions given in the Radio War 
Guide issued by the Office of Facts and 
Figures. 

Lanpry, Rosert J. Who, What, Why 
is Radio? (Radio House book). New 
York: George W. Stewart, 1942. 128 
PP- 

Analysis of the broadcasting industry in re- 
lation to U.S. democracy. 

Lasky, JosepH. Proofreading and Copy 
Preparation: A Textbook for the 
Graphic Arts. New York: Mentor 
Press, 1941. 656 pp. 

By a U. S. specialist in this craft. Bibliog- 
raphy at ends of chapters and pp. 613-21. 
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Mort, Paut R.; and Cornet, Francis 

GrirFitH. American Schools in Tran- 
sition: How Our Schools Adapt Their 
Practices to Changing Needs: A 
Study of Pennsylvania. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1941. 546 pp. 
Two Columbia University professors of ed- 
ucation analyze factors affecting the diffu- 
sion of nine innovations “generally accepted 
as desirable”: kindergarten, adult leisure 
activities, classes for mentally handicapped, 
etc. Bibliographic footnotes. 


“News for the East: The Story of 
Reuters [News Agency],” Great 
Britain and the East, 57: 10-11 (No 
vember 29, 1941). 

PENnRosE, STEPHEN Beastey LInNArp, 
Jr. That They May Have Life: Story 
of the American University of Bei- 
rut, 1866-1941. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1941. New York: 
Trustees of American University of 


Beirut, 1941. 347 pp. 

Pesquisa (Research). Rio de Janeiro, 

1941 . 
Newly founded scientific quarterly published 
by the Instituto de Altos Estudos em Cien- 
cias Economicas, Politicas e Sociais, Brazil's 
first institution for graduate work in the 
social sciences. 

Ranpatt, WititiaM Méapison; and 
Goopricuw, Francis Lee Dewey. 
Principles of College Library Admin- 
istration (second edition). Chicago: 
American Library Association and 
University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
249 pp- 

Rope, Freperick T. Opinion Conflict 
and School Support (Ph.D. thesis; 
Contributions to Education, no. 838). 
New York: Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University, 1941. 164 pp. 
Considers public opinion as a force affecting 
education, summarizes research methods, 
and, by describing a study conducted in 
Pittsburgh, shows how public relations of- 
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The University and the Future of 


ficers of public schools may use opinion 
polling. Bibliography, pp. 149-53. 


Ross, Murray. Stars and Strikes: The 


Unionization of Hollywood. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1941. 233 pp- 

Analysis of industrial relations in Holly- 
wood. Bibliography, pp. 221-34. 
Arcuer Hayes. The Plain 
Dealer: One Hundred Years in Cleve- 
land, 1842-1942. New York: Knopf, 
1942. 402 pp. 

Mr. Shaw has been chief editorial writer of 
the Plain Dealer for some thirty years. 


Surrer, WiLuiAM L. “The Poison Pen,” 


Atlantic Monthly, 169: 548-52 (May 
1942). 

Well-known U. S. correspondent says the 
challenge to U. S. war effort inside this 
country comes from two main sources: a 
group of “press lords” (McCormick, Patter- 
son, Hearst) and a group of minor—largely 
crackpot—organizations (“Shirtists,” Bund- 
ists, Ku Klux, Coughlinites, and others). 
Marjorie; Kwnicut, Rutu 
Apams; and Futter, Murer. Lady 
Editor: Careers for Women in Pub- 
lishing. New York: Dutton, 1941. 


288 pp. 


Soset, Bernarv. “Propaganda and the 


Play,” Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, 25 no. 10 (March 7, 1942), 
p. 13. 

Well known U. S. theatrical press agent 
discusses current war propaganda of the U.S. 


STRANGER, Ravpn, pseud. Dictionary of 


Radio and Television Terms. Brook- 
lyn: Chemical Publishing Company, 
1942. 252 pp. 


Technical; for radio and television engineers. 


Bernarp, L. L. “Recent Discussion Re- 


garding Social Psychology,” Ameni- 
can Journal of Sociology, 48: 13-28 
(July 1942). 


Britt, 


5°7 


America. Stanford, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1941. 274 pp. 
Symposium on the university in its rela- 
tion to society, by a dozen nationally prom- 
inent educators and politicians. William 
Fielding Ogburn and Edwin Francis Gay 
are the two social scientists in the group. 


Van Dyke, Kart Sxuiman. School 


Recording Technique. New York: 
National Research Council, Commit- 
tee on Scientific Aids to Learning, 
1941. 51 pp. 

Companion report to Sound Recording 
Equipment for Schools (1940), by the same 
author. Bibliography, p. 45. 


VorMELKER, Rose L., editor. Special 


Library Resources, vol. 1: United 
States and Canada. New York: Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, 31 East 
Tenth Street, 1941. About goo pp. 
Descriptive list of 765 special research 
libraries and their collections; covers private, 
public and university libraries in the United 
States and Canada. “It is planned eventually 
to cover as nearly as possible every research 
library collection in this hemisphere. Work 
is already under way for Volume II.” 


Watraven, Marcaret Kesster; and 


Hart-Quest, Atrrep L. Library 
Guidance for Teachers. New York: 
John Wiley, 1941. 308 pp. 
Comprehensive manual on school library 
procedures, with discussion of the principles 
of building a reference collection. Bibliog- 
raphy at ends of chapters. 


West, Rosert. The Rape of Radio. 


New York: Rodin, 1941. 546 pp. 
Impressionistic survey of many aspects of 
broadcasting. Dr. West is director of the 
Radio Arts Guild of America. 
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Sruart HENDERSON; and 
Lowry, Rove L. “Conformity Be- 
havior of Labor Newspapers with Re- 
spect to the AFL-CIO Conflict,” 
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Journal of Social Psychology, 14: 
375-87 (November 1941). 

GosneLt, Harotp Foore; and Pegar- 
son, Norman M. “Relation of Eco- 
nomic and Social Conditons to Vot- 
ing Behavior in Iowa, 1924-1936,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, 13: 15- 
35 (1941). 

Lasswett, Harotp Dwicut. “The Po- 

litically Significant Content of the 
Press: Coding Procedures,” in Jour- 
nalism Quarterly, vol. 19, no. 1 
(March 1942). 
Pioneer in systematic analysis of the con- 
tents of communications discusses technical 
problems connected with a “symbol-count” 
of politically significant press content. 

LazarsFELD, Paut Fewix. “Evaluating 
The Effectiveness of Advertising by 
Direct Interviews,” Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, 5: 170-78 (July- 
August 1941). 

Mixier, Devsert C. “National Morale 
of American College Students in 
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1941,’ American Sociological 
view, 7: 194-213 (April 1942). 
Attitude scale formulated in January 1¢ 
to find answers to the following q 
Is the national morale of American colle 
students higher in some sections of 
United States than in other sections? 
there any significant changes of natic 
morale taking place? Do Negro youth haw 
low national morale? How do youth ¢ 
pare with adults in national morale? 
“O. F. F. Polling Public on War News; 
Editor and Publisher, March 
1942, p- 7. 
Office of Facts and Figures has launched g 
poll to find out to what extent the public 
believes it is receiving news of the war 
fort; how true a picture the public 
what has been told the public thro 
various media; and what reaction the publi 
has. The results will not be released. 
StasLey, Ruopes Rurus. Newspaper 
Editorials on American Education 
(Ph.D. thesis, education, Pennsyk 
vania). Philadelphia: University ¢ 


Pennsylvania Press, 1941. 283 pp. 


PART VII. PROPAGANDA AND CENSORSHIP 


IN MODERN SOCIETY 


“Censorship and Propaganda,” special 
issue of Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, 25 no. 10 (March 7, 1942). 
Contains articles and book reviews by such 
writers as Gordon W. Allport, Ruth Bene- 
dict, Edward L. Bernays, Basil Beyea, 
George Creel, Pendleton Herring, Cedric 
Larson, Peter H. Odegard, William Mc- 
Creary Ramsey II, Bernard Sobel, Morris 
S. Viteles, Gregory Zilboorg. 

Cuamsers, Merritt Mapison. The Col- 
leges and the Courts, 1936-40: Recent 
Judicial Decisions Regarding Higher 
Education in the United States. New 
York: Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1941. 126 
PP- 

CHamsers, Merritr Mapison, editor. 
The Tenth Yearbook of School Law, 


1942. Washington, D. C.: America 
Council on Education, 1942. 96 pp. 
RresMan, Davin. “Civil Liberties in @ 
Period of Transition,” pp. 33-96 ia 
Public Policy (Yearbook of Harvard 
Graduate School of Public Adminix 
tration), vol. 3 (1942). 
Heavily documented survey of current legal 
and scientific theories of civil liberties, by 
University of Buffalo professor of law. 
StoweLt, Extery Cory. “Courtesy © 
Our Neighbors vs. Freedom of the 
Press: Roosevelt’s Denunciation of 
Time and Parallel International Im 
cidents,” American Journal of Inter 
national Law, 36: 99-103 (January 


1942). 





